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Lived experiences: Marriage, notions 
of love, and kinship support amongst 
poor women in Delhi 


Shalini Grover 





In the popular discourse, ‘arranged marriage’ and ‘love marriage’ are assumed to be 
radically opposed forms of conjugal unton, associated with equally polarised responses 
from the natal kin—approval and encouragement for the former and the opposite for the 





Contemporary debates on 
marriage, love and kinship support 


While marriage is recognised as a crucial and life-changing event for 
most Indian women, their experiences of conjugal relationships, love 
and intimacy have only receatly begun to be the focus of scholarly re- 
search. Earlier, sociological research on marriage concentrated almost 
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exclusively on the formal structures of kinship rules and relations, 
ignoring the fluidity and dynamism inherent in everyday practices around 
marital relations.' This article argues that ordinary women’s perceptions 
and evaluations of their ‘arranged’ and ‘love’ marriages can provide illu- 
minating insights about the dynamics of conjugality, and how marital 
practices are transmuting in a particular stratum of urban India. The 
increased number of ‘love marriages’ in contemporary India is popularly 
interpreted-as a marker and effect of the changes in social mores and 
practices induced by modernity.” The popular discourse on marriage in 
the Indian subcontinent makes a sharp distinction between the English 
terms “love marriage’ and ‘arranged marriage’. Although these terms may 
have specific local connotations, arranged marriages are typically caste- 
endogamous unions initiated by parents (Chowdhry 2007; Uberoi 1998), 
. while love marriages are self-chosen unions preceded by premarital rela- 
tionships based on love, which may contravene the norms of caste endo- 
gamy. In north India, the arranged marriage is still the idealised form of 
marital alliance (Chowdhry 2007). In this section, I review the socio- 
logical literature on ‘love marriages’ and the responses they elicit from 
near kin, caste groups and other social institutions. I then examine the 
debate about which form of marriage serves women’s interests better. 
I conclude the section by critically appraising theories that attribute 
women’s access to support to particular forms of marriage and residence. 

A number of recent studies investigate how families, communities 
and caste groups have responded to modem courtship and marriage based 
on love. Prem Chowdhry’s (1998, 2004, 2007) studies on north India 
show that couples in Haryana who violate the norm of caste endogamy, 
or whose marriages breach customary rules of got (clan) and village 
exogamy, have to contend with extreme violence not only from their 
families, but also from powerful and conservative caste panchayats. The 
violence is often gendered, fatally targeting daughters in the name of 


' For exceptions, see Donner (2002, 2008), Jeffery and Jeffery (1996), Parry (2001), 
Raheja and Gold (1994), Trawick (1992) and Ubera: (1993, 1996, 1998). For studies of 
love elsewhere in South Aga, seo Ahearn (2001) and Orsini (2007). 

*Tn relation to Calcutta, Henrike Donner (2002) points out that co-educational schooling 
has contributed to an mcrease in the incidence of love marriages. Gils today have the 
opportunity of meeting boys in school, unlike thear mothers’ generation which was strictly 
segregated. Donner’s study alerts us to the prevalence and acceptability of love marriages 
m very ordinary middle-class neighbourhoods of Calcutta. 
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family and community honour. Correspondingly, in her study of the social 
acceptability of love marriages in Delhi, Perveez Mody (2002, 2007) 
describes how couples in such ‘unsanctioned’ unions faced violence and 
excommunication from their natal kin and caste groups. Mody also cap- 
tured the hostile and obstructive stance of the judicial system encountered 
by couples who attempt to legalise their unions at Delhi’s Tis Hazari 
courts. These insightful studies, and the social and political debate to 
which they have contributed, have primarily focused on violence, family 
exclusion and socio-legal adversities that couples in north India face 
when opting for and forming a union of their choice. A productive way 
of refining and deepening the debate is by shifting the inquiry to the 
post-wedding phase of love marriages, which till now has received not- 
ably little scholarly attention. Exploring the nuances of couples’ inter- 
actions with their parents after marriage and investigating the dynamics 
of their everyday conjugal lives in the later years allow us to better under- 
stand the changing character of relationships between spouses and their 
kin, as they unfold over time. By incorporating the temporality of the 
conjugal life cycle into its analysis, this account seeks to enrich the socio- 
logical literature on marriage as embodied experience and lived practice. 

In an essay that provoked considerable debate, Madhu Kishwar (1994) 
drew attention to the parental role in arranged and love marriages.’ Kishwar 
argues that the stereotypical portrayal of a family-arranged marriage as 
‘backward’ and a love marriage as ‘progressive’ needs to be challenged. 
Drawing on the marital trajectories of upper-class men and women, she 
cites several examples of unsuccessful love marriages, pointing out that 
emotional attachment between the couple was often ephemeral in these 
unions. Kishwar delineates the distinct advantages of family-arranged 
marriages: marital stability is more achievable in arranged matches since, 
over time, the two families establish strong bonds through regular reci- 
procal exchanges. Further, in family-arranged marriages, the material 
and psychological support extended by parents mitigates women’s vulner- 
ability in the marital home. A disadvantage of being in a love marriage is 
that, by rejecting parental choice, a woman may severe family ties. The 
couple’s respective families may have no contact and communication 
with each other, and may therefore be unable to mediate during times of 


? The easay has been reproduced in Kishwar (1999). 
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marital distress and conflict. Kishwar’s critical assessment of love mar- 
riages sparked off a fierce debate in Manushi.* Kishwar clarified that she 
was not defending family-arranged marriages as an ideal; however, long 
years of working with women as an activist had compelled her to challenge 
the received wisdom regarding ‘progressive’ marital practices and ques- 
tion whether self-chosen unions did indeed make women stronger, more 
secure and satisfied. While Kishwar’s essay was valuable for stimulating 
a debate among feminist scholars and sociologists, it completely ignored 
the question of class and caste differences. As more recent research, in- 
cluding my own, shows, caste and class factors are salient in shaping the 
responses of kin and other significant social groups, thereby affecting 
_ the outcome of the conjugal union.” 

How different forms of alliance affect women’s access to kin-based 
support and, consequently, their ability to negotiate within the affinal 
unit is also the subject of an older body of literature. Karve (1993 [1953]) 
and Dyson and Moore (1983) analyse the kinship systems of north and 
south India, paying considerable attention to women’s post-marital kin 
contact and support structures. Broadly, they note that the northern region 
is characterised by patrilineal norms and a marked preference for long- 
distance marriages. In the south, marriages are entered into with close 
kin (cross-cousins) in nearby and familiar locations, rather than with 


4 The journal was inundated with unteresting and critical responses from across the 
world, some of which I reformulate bere for the reader. According to Kalpana Vishwanath 


and biased sample since most of her informants were her friends and acquaintances. Hsio- 
Yen Shih (1994: 38) wrote that Kishwar’s reflections fell into the cultural relativist trap of 
‘east versus west’ and ‘modernity versus tradition’. Srimati Basu (1994: 38) noted that 
women’s economic position and legal entitlements had received little attention in Kishwar’s 
analysis. Rasna Warah (1994: 37) criticised Kishwar for perpetuating the widely held 
belief among Indians that love marriages are a recipe for disaster. As regards the positive 
comments, Dagmar Markova (1994: 41) felt that Kishwar had offered fresh insights about 
the merits of arranged marriages to Western readers. 

5 Kishwar’s essay is also striking for its judgemental tone. She lays the blame squarely 
on women for irresponsibly disregarding parental choice. However, she does not criticise 
parents for withdrawing support from their children in love marriages. 

é In their paradigm, Dyson and Moore (1983) also assess demographic trends. They 
evaluate north-south drfferences in labour force participation rates, educational levels, 
age at marriage, sex ratios and forms of female seclusion. They acknowledge that their 
model does not adequately incorporate class and caste differences. 
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strangers in far-off places. Close-kin marriages enable women to exact 
better treatment from their affines. Overall, these models indicate that 
kinship in north India is associated with a negative image of long-distance 
marriages, alienation from natal kin and women’s vulnerability in the 
domestic realm because of the absence of durable support structures. 

My Delhi research shows that this characterisation of north Indian 
patterns of marriage residence is not valid for the poor in urban north 
India.’ In a patrilocal milieu, women marry into neighbourhoods that are 
within easy reach of their natal homes. This enables them to enjoy con- 
siderable flexibility in their movements between their natal and conjugal 
homes. This post-marital physical proximity fosters durable bonds of 
support between mothers and daughters, reinforcing ties that were forged 
before marriage by mutual dependence driven by the need for economic 
survival. The Delhi ethnography thus highlights the centrality of the 
mother—daughter dyad, a relationship that remains neglected in socio- 
logical studies where attention is mainly on mother—son bonds and male 
models of Indian kinship.* 

As married women in Delhi are in close contact with their natal home, 
what is the extent and form of support that they are likely to get from 
their natal kin when faced with marital breakdown and difficulties? This 
article will show that the type of marriage into which a woman enters 
crucially affects her access to post-marital support. My data resonates with 
Kishwar’s claim that women in arranged marriages have stronger claims 
upon natal support structures. Yet I depart from Kishwar’s assessments 
in two noteworthy ways. First, my case studies reveal that in arranged 
marriages, significant parental involvement can contribute to conjugal 
instability and disruption in a woman’s marital trajectory; that is, instead 
of stabilising the conjugal union, complex and unpredictable dynamics 
between daughters and natal kin (especially mothers) may lead to marital 
breakdown. Second, this article refutes Kishwar’s assertion and the more 


7 Dyson and Moore (1983) and Karve (1993) fail to engage with women’s real-life ex- 
periences of kinship and different marriage forms. Penny Vera-Sanso (1999: 582) and 
Amali Philips (2005: 109) argue that the formal models of north-south kinship systems 
are at variance with regional and local patterns. Based on her fieldwork in Chennai, Vera- 


* For exceptions, see Jeffery ot al. (1988). 
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widespread assumption that love marriages usually tend to fail. My data 
shows that divorce and marital break-ups are much rarer in the case of 
love marriages as women do not have the option of seeking parental 
shelter and support. 

This article is organised in four sections. Section II presents the socio- 
economic profile of the neighbourhood in which the study was conducted. 
Section III discusses how women’s moral right to parental refuge in ar- 
ranged marriages operates in practice and analyses the implications of 
refuge on conjugal relations. Section IV discusses the mother—daughter 
bonds in the context of virilocal marriage residence patterns in the city. 
Section V describes courtship practices and parental roles in some in- 
stances of love marriage. 


II 
The setting 


Fieldwork was undertaken between November 2000 and April 2002 in 
Mohini Nagar,’ a low-income neighbourhood in south Delhi, comprising 
both bastis (shanty settlements, also known as Jhuggi-jhonpni colonies) 
and resettlement colonies. Resettlement colonies are low-income housing 
estates with small plots allotted to the former residents of inner-city slums 
who were evicted and resettled on the outskirts of the city in the mid- 
1970s. The bastis are squatter settlements that occupy vacant public land. 
Starting off as makeshift shelters, usually protected and patronised by 
local politicians, over time, a basti is able to stave off the threat of eviction 
and achieve a degree of permanence despite its illegal status. Houses in 
the bastis are semi-permanent structures made of brick, wood, corrugated 
iron and plastic. The size of the jhuggis varies according to each family’s 
economic status. Some consist of only a small room shared by four to 
six family members. Married sons often live in the same or neighbouring 
galis (lanes) as their parents, in separate jhuggis. Basti residents receive 
inadequate basic services such as water and electricity. As their jhuggis 


* I have used pseudonyms for place names. I also conducted extensive fiektwork in 
the neighbourhood’s largest shanty settlement, which 1 cali Rajo Slum. While Mohini 
Nagar was my prime field sıte, I was also able to observe spousal and family ties in same 
other Delhi neighbourhoods by accompanying women on visits to their natal kin. 
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are illegal, they are always vulnerable to eviction by the municipal au- 
thorities. Bastis are adjacent to resettlement colonies, where inhabitants 
legally own pucca housing, making them considerably better off than 
the basti dwellers. Houses in resettlement colonies are narrow concrete 
structures, with one to four-storied units or ‘plots’ shared by married 
sons and their parents. Resettlement colonies have a higher concentration 
of families living collaterally, as the housing structure is conducive to 
this arrangement. 

Residents of both bastis and resettlement colonies share cognate migra- 
tion histories, caste affiliations, economic backgrounds and kinship struc- 
tures. Inhabitants of Mohini Nagar migrated to Delhi from the rural areas 
of north India in the 1960s and 1970s and found shelter in squatter settle- 
ments across the city. During the national Emergency of 1975-77, the 
government initiated draconian measures to evict slum dwellers, many 
of whom were also made the targets of sterilisation programmes. People 
were ‘resettled’ and given land plots ranging in size from 25 to 80 square 
yards. They were expected to take loans to construct houses. The in- 
habitants of Mohini Nagar have been settled permanently in this area 
since 1975. The current residents of Mohini Nagar are the urban-bom 
children and grandchildren of the original migrants. New or emerging 
migration patterns are not discernable among the inhabitants. 

Mohini Nagar is a socially heterogeneous neighbourhood, with 
Scheduled Castes (SCs), Other Backward Classes (OBCs), regional groups 
and religious minorities (Muslims and Christians) residing together. The 
predominant SC population comprises Balmiki (sweepers), Chamar 
(leather workers), Dhobi (washermen), Khatik (butchers), Koli (weavers) 
and Teli (oil pressers). While all these castes fall under the rubric of 
‘Scheduled Caste’, they do not, in any measure, constitute a homogeneous 
category. Each has its unique historical, political and social standing. 
Moreover, they follow the norm of caste endogamy strictly. All castes, 
communities and regional groups are also scrupulously evaluated, and 
each is ascribed a particular position by the local community. The 
Balmikis, for instance, are perceived as the lowest and most polluting 
caste as their traditional profession as sweepers brings them into contact 
with latrines and sewers. 

Notwithstanding the hierarchies among the SCs, the uniformity of 
residents’ economic conditions acts as a leveller against social different- 
iation, producing a shared working-class identity. Members of both high 
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and low castes struggle to make ends meet by working in the informal 
sector, which is characterised by unskilled, poorly paid and insecure jobs. 
Men work as construction workers, daily wage labourers, mechanics, 
contractors, bus conductors, auto-rickshaw drivers and market vendors. 
Some are employed in higher-status jobs, such as posts in the lower 
echélons of government departments and in the private sector. Women 
and girls are employed as domestic sweepers and housemaids and may 
also work for non-governmental organisations (NGOs), beauty parlours 
and export companies. As these informal sector jobs do not guarantee 
secure employment, economic instability is endemic in the area, fostering 
solidarity and networks of support among residents. 

While caste and regional groups have their own particular character- 
istics and identities, they all demonstrate strikingly similar cultural pat- 
terns. Marital relations in the neighbourhood are lived and experienced 
by all residents in similar ways. There is also virtually no difference be- 
tween caste groups in the ways in which parental support is offered (or 
denied) to daughters, the nature of marital breakdown and conflict and 
the unfolding of love marriages. Men and women are expected to con- 
form to the norms of the neighbourhood, which stipulate certain gendered 
codes of behaviour. As the following case studies show, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of social groups in Mohini Nagar, there is, nevertheless 
a visible homogeneity in the realm of marital, gendered and kinship 
practices. 


W 
Arranged marriages: The role of parental refuge 


Marriages in Mohini Nagar are modelled on north Indian patrilineal 
norms. The custom of giving dowry in the form of cash and household 


items is widespread, and even the very poorest try to muster respectable 
dowries. The majority of marriages are arranged by parents as they ensure 
a family’s prestige, status and the normative kinship order. !° Certain local 


10° Contemporary marriages follow an engagement ceremony and the main wedding 
(shadi), after which the bride immediatety joins ber conyugal family. The gauna ceremony, 
practised in north India to mark the ritual transfer of the bride to her conjugal home upon 
attaining puberty, is in decline in Delhi as the age of marriage for girls has inched upwards 
to post-puberty (cf. Parry 2001: 795). Conversations with young people in Mohini Nagar 
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beliefs about parental matches also give family-arranged marriages enor- 
mous credibility compared with love marriages. Arranged marriages are 
perceived as robust, while love marriages are regarded as fragile and 
ephemeral. Matches made by natal kin are viewed as lifelong unions that 
primarily remain intact through continuous parental nurture from the 
couple’s families (see Kishwar 1999). Conversely, love marriages’ are 
regarded as an inferior form, associated with familial disruption, elope- 
ment followed by court marriage and the absence of religious rituals and 
the social recognition they confer. In evaluating the merits of arranged 
unions, men and women stress that parental support is a highly-valued 
attribute of the arranged marriage system, especially when it enables a 
period of refuge or prolonged shelter and stay in the natal home during 
marital difficulties.!! An examination of the practice of refuge allows me 
to investigate women’s rights as well as their access to, and use of, the 
support of natal kin. 

Across Mohini Nagar, spousal conflict is frequently visible. While 
interpersonal differences can stem from a variety of causes, marital ten- 
sions are often likely to surface when men are unable to fulfil normative 
expectations of their role as providers. In a setting characterised by low 
incomes, high unemployment and economic instability, the ideal husband 
is one who is seen to take responsibility for the long-term welfare of his 
family. This quality attracts women’s highest praise, economic fulfil- 
ment being synonymous with the expression of love. In instances where 
husbands do earn stable incomes, they seek to restrain wives from taking 
paid work outside the boundaries of the neighbourhood,” as this is seen 
to detract from family respectability and male honour." Women are com- 
pelled to find work specifically when a husband fails to fulfil his provider 


suggest that the process of arranging marriages remains the prerogative of parents, who 
may or may not consult their offspring at the time of matchmaking. 

1! There is no specific Hindi term for the married daughter’s nght to shelter in the par- 
ental home. The phrase ‘to sit in the pihar (natal home)’ comes closest to signifying the 
practice of abeenting oneself from the conjugal home when confronted with marital 
difficulties. 

2 Prom within their homes women run telephone booths, do tailoring work and sell 
products, thus contributing to the household income. The money generated by women at 
home is never really valued nor is their labour considered work by husbands 

3 Some scholars have argued that SC women are exempt from (upper-caste) notrons 
of patriarchal honour where higher status is contingent on withdrawing women from work 
outside the household. Delidge (1997) and Searle-Chatterjeo (1981) argue that the labour 
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role because of personal shortcomings, such as excessive drinking, or 
crises such as the loss of a job, both common occurrences in poor house- 
holds. In the latter case, women economically support their husbands— 
and indeed the entire family—although, in compliance with the male 
breadwinner ideology, they may stop working once their husbands are 
in a position to provide again. 

In the event of a marital crisis, women maintain that they can simply 
go at any time to their natal homes. Their natal homes are located in the 
vicinity of Mohini Nagar or in other parts of Delhi, 40 minutes to an 
hour away by public transport. Long-distance alliances are not seen as 
desirable by local residents and, for the most part, daughters and sons 
born in Delhi are married off locally within the city. Alliances are sought 
with families who reside in adjacent bastis and resettlement colonies. 
Marriages are not arranged between girls and boys who have grown up 
in the same basti, as they are seen to share a sister—brother relationship. 
Marriage residence patterns are virilocal or patri-virilocal, staying with 
the husband or his agnatic family, but in easy reach of the natal kin. 
I shall now address the subject of parental refuge by focusing on the 
marital problems of Lata and Rajbir. 


Lata and Rajbir 


Rajbir, a Balmiki by caste, who lives in Raju Slum (the largest basti in 
Mohini Nagar), tells me that his wife is sitting in her pihar (natal home). 
They have been married for sixteen years. Rajbir is currently unemployed, 
so his wife, Lata, has taken up a sweeping job. He says: ‘Look, I tell you 
frankly that I drink. Which man does not drink these days? At least I care 
for my children. They all attend school.’ According to him, the problem 
lies not with Lata but with her pihar: 


She has gone to stay with her parents because I have no work ... she 
stays with them whenever we have problems. But they never bring 
her back or try and explain things to me nicely. Do you know that 
Lata’s sister, Rani, has stayed with her parents for most of her married 


contributions of SC women in traditional sectors such as agriculture, brick making and 
sweeping are highly valued. The prevalence of the male breadwinner ideology in Mohini 
Nagar and its surrounding colonies, among SC women, counters this generalisation. 
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life? Since we got married, Lata has been shuttling back and forth 
between her parents and me. I am fed up with this. 


I meet Lata in a colony, situated 25 minutes away from Mohini Nagar, 
where she is staying with her natal family in a two-storey home. She is 
angry: 


Rajbir drinks heavily with other men. Look at the other husbands 
who make their wives happy by handing over their monthly salaries. 
My mother has given me her job because Rajbir is unemployed. My 
parents have given me shelter and are taking out loans to support us. 


She adds, ‘He suspects me all the time of having affairs when I’m at 
work, which leads to fights. In the early years of mariage, I never left 
the house because of his suspicions. I would be taunted and beaten if 
I did (she shows marks where she has been previously hit).’ Lata’s parents 
join us: “That Rajbir is terrible, and so is Rani’s husband. Why does Lata 
put up with him? He does not care about her or the children.’ 

I am introduced to Lata’s sister, Rani, who is also taking refuge at the 
same place. She tells me that she has been married for fourteen years, 
but has lived with her parents for most of her married life. Her husband 
does seasonal work: 


When he earns money, we begin to live together again. But then he 
blows it on alcohol and we are left without money. It’s been like this 
for a long time. The children have grown up in my pihar. Some time 
ago my parents raised the subject of a second marrjage (doosri shadi). 
But if my bihata (spouse) has not kept me well,- what guarantee is 
there that a new marriage will be better? I may end up worse off. 


Lata and Rani jointly reflect: 


For how long can we both continue to live in our pihar? We will outlive 
our parents, and our brother and sister-in-law also live with them. 
Things remain uncertain in the future. Our mother and sister-in-law 
are both financially protected. Our father has a Municipal Corporation 
job and our brother has a government job with the Bank of Baroda. 
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They also drink heavily, but at least they fulfil their provider duties. 
Our husbands do not. 


But Lata later tells me that she will return to her husband: 


He’s come here many times to ask about me. He also loves me. At 
such times it becomes difficult for the children. My parents keep asking 
why I put up with him ... but eventually I may not inherit anything 
from them. And what if in the future Rajbir sells our jhuggi and 
absconds? I will be left in the lurch. Neither do I want to terminate 
my relationship with him. 


Lata confides that Rani is somewhat at fault: ‘She has made little 
effort to work on her marriage. She relies far too much on my parents’ 
support.’ l 

Lata’s example shows that women like her do not conceal unhappy 
domestic relations from their natal families, but rather approach them 
for assistance. In turn, natal families reaffirm their daughters’ expectations 
of support. The Mohini Nagar data on arranged marriages illustrates that 
natal families in both slums and resettlement colonies offer shelter as 
well as emotional, financial and practical support to their married daugh- 
ters during periods of domestic distress. With marital relations being 
highly conflictual, a systematic and wide-ranging pattern of marriage 
emerges whereby married women, often sisters such as Lata and Rani, 
routinely leave their conjugal homes to seek shelter with their natal fami- 
lies. Among the urban poor in north India, refuge in the natal home is - 
thus recognised as a ‘right’, a moral and social entitlement possessed by 
a woman in an arranged marriage, a right that remains even after her 
parents’ death, albeit in an attenuated form." It is not considered unusual 
or unconventional for women to seek refuge, for in situations of marital 


4 For divorced and widowed women, the right to refuge is also an absolute given. For 
example, a widow named Shanti said that after her husband's death she resided in her 
natal home for twenty years. Another informant, Preeti, said that her husband’s sisters 
(one older and one younger) had been taking refuge for five years after having seperated 
from their husbands. Preeti said that her sisters-in-law (I had also met them) would never 
leave her conjugal home as their mother (Preeti’s mother-in-law) was too emotionally 
attached to her danghters. 
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breakdown they are not expected to live alone, as this has connotations 
of immorality. 

By honouring a moral and social obligation to a daughter in an arranged 
marriage, parental refuge places a married daughter in a powerful position 
for renegotiating her domestic arrangements and conjugal contract in 
the event of a dispute or conflict with her husband. From the safety of her 
parental home and, if necessary, by mobilising the support of her brothers, 
a woman finds herself in a position from where she can strike a tough 
bargain to alter her husband’s objectionable behaviour and curb his bad 
habits. A threat to not return to her conjugal home unless her husband 
agrees to resume provider responsibilities, or to cut down his drinking, 
or to refrain from domestic violence is taken seriously. This is in marked 
contrast to the position of a woman who may have entered the labour 
force and taken up wage work, but who is compelled to negotiate with 
her husband from within the walls of her conjugal home. Indeed, women 
affirm that taking up employment outside the home and financially sup- 
porting their husbands may deepen male insecurity and jealousy, and 
even lead to protracted violence, which is often associated with the in- 
security, low self-esteem and sense of failure among men who are unable 
to live up to breadwinner ideals and expectations (Moore 1994). 

While feminists and economists have sought to identify the determin- 
ants of female bargaining power within the household, the main emphasis 
has been on factors such as women’s earnings or control over assets that 
affect women’s fallback position within marriage, and on women’s per- 
ceived contributions to the household economy. While Sen’s (1990) focus 
is on labour force participation, Agarwal (1994) has made a compelling 
case correlating women’s welfare with land rights on par with men.” 
Similarly, it has been argued that access to micro-credit loans increases 
women’s voice in mtra-household negotiations and leads to decreased 
violence against them (Kabeer 2001). In terms of women’s property and 
land rights, Mohini Nagar residents follow north Indian patrilineal cus- 
toms whereby only sons are expected to inherit property. In resettlement 
colonies, parents partition plots of three or four stories between married 


4 In a substantive study, Panda and Agarwal (2005) extend this argument where, 
using the case of Kerala, they argue that women who own immovable property face a 
lower osk of marital violence than women without property. Property ownership by women 


is a significant deterrent against violence 
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sons who will ultimately inherit the plots when the parents die. Con- 
versely, basti residents, irrespective of their sex, have no legal entitlements 
to their jhuggis, which are illegally located on public land. When seen 
from this angle, it is startling that women in arranged marriages, who 
belong to a resource-poor group in a fragile economic position, with no 
effective inheritance prospects and with low levels of education, are well 
placed to challenge male authority and renegotiate domestic arrangements 
that have become unacceptably unequal, violent or gone sour, by virtue 
of being morally entitled to parental refuge. The experience of married 
women in Mohini Nagar shows that income, property ownership and 
access to credit are not necessary conditions for determining women’s 
bargaining power within the household. Even in the absence of these 
economic assets, women succeed in negotiating with their spouses. 

As women take frequent recourse to parental refuge in Delhi, they 
end up spending long periods of their married lives in their natal homes. 
From Lata’s account, we observe how during periods of marital discord 
she oscillates between the natal and conjugal homes. These movements 
of shuttling back and forth occur repeatedly in a woman’s marital trajec- 
tory, producing what Rajni Palriwala (1991) has termed a phenomenon 
of ‘transitory residence’. In Delhi, the residence of married women in 
their conjugal homes is indeed of a transient and shifting nature. I found 
that there was no agreement as to where the children should reside dur- 
ing the period of the mother’s refuge or which parent should have 
guardianship. Women stress that at times it is essential to leave children 
with their fathers so that the latter will not abdicate their responsibilities 
completely. On the other hand, it is noticeable that, as a consequence of 
intermittent refuge, many children effectively grow up in their mothers’ 
natal homes. 

Do husbands initiate divorce when their wives refuse to cooperate 
during periods of refuge or fail to retum to the conjugal home? The data 
indicates that marriage breakdowzis are not irrevocable; rather, the ‘door 
remains open’ between husbands and wives, allowing for future reconcili- 
ation. Even during a prolonged period of refuge and uncertainty, spouses 
may continue to negotiate the terms of the marriage and to coordinate 
essential responsibilities for their children. Rani, who has remained with 
her parents for most of her married life, continues to maintain contact 
with her husband, who has not yet initiated a divorce. Yet, there are several 
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incidents where during the period of parental refuge, husbands and wives 
enter into new relationships. Husbands often lament that the affection 
between spouses cannot be sustained if wives continue to take parental 
refuge as a matter of course. There are cases where husbands have given 
up on their wives and remarried. 

Women describe how negotiating parental refuge can be complicated 
and not as straightforward as it seems. The process of seeking refuge can 
lead to disruptions in their married lives. While discussing these disrup- 
tions, women juxtapose discourses about their individual rights in their 
natal and conjugal homes. Their natal families provide them with some 
form of dowry and the right to refuge. Yet, according to patrilineal norms, 
their actual rights lie in their conjugal homes; the discourse is that in the 
long term they are to be supported by their sons and husbands.'* As women 
emphasise, refuge does not permit them permanent shelter, as they are 
likely to have brothers who—at least in the resettlement colonies—are 
entitled to parental property. Women contend that although they make use 
of refuge, this is an arrangement requiring continual and intense nego- 
tiation. They outline the limitations of refuge through cautionary and 
critical discourses. They do not lay complete trust in their natal kin; a 
likely future is one in which they will outlive their parents, and their 
brothers will thereafter withdraw their support and the protective space 
of the natal home and, in the long term, their own marriages will weaken. 

Yet, I have found that many brothers are sincere in supporting their 
sisters’ right to refuge. Married brothers, who reside with their parents, 
habitually accommodate their sisters, empathising with their lack of 
options. Rani and Lata’s brother told me that as long as he is alive he has 
a duty towards his sisters. Long-term refuge is nonetheless never fully 
approved by the brothers’ wives, who often protest when their husbands’ 
sisters stay on for too long. I witnessed women being pushed into refuge 
because their sisters-in-law’s periods of refuge were aggravating stresses 
and conflicts in the extended family. These patterns suggest how easy 
access to refuge in urban poor neighbourhoods may unsettle and disrupt 
marriage and kinship relations. The occurrence of temporary or permanent 


16 Tn situations where women face recurrent marital conflict and their husbands fail to 
provide, parents offer to arrange a second marriage for their danghters Women respond 
with the concem that a second arranged marriage may turn out to be even worse than the 
first. 
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break-ups on account of refuge contradicts the active discourse of ar- 
ranged marriage as a stable institution. 

If we evaluate the merits of refuge for women over the course of the 
life cycle, we find that a woman gains from intermittent short-term refuge 
as parental shelter offers vital security and a functional exit option. How- 
ever, by availing of a very lengthy refuge, a woman may, in the long run, 
abdicate her rights and entitlements in the conjugal home by ultimately 
forfeiting the position of a respected senior woman or a mother-in-law 
in her husband’s patriline. The failure to establish a stronghold in her 
conjugal home means that she may also forfeit her son’s protection in 
old age. At the same time, recourse to extended refuge may also exhaust 
the goodwill of brothers and their wives. Thus, too frequent resort to 
natal refuge also raises critical concerns about a woman’s future security. 
When children are of marriageable age, women assert that they are re- 
luctant to take refuge since any indication of marital breakdown affects 
the family’s chances of finding suitable brides and grooms. In the life 
cycle of older women, the option of refuge starts to diminish. 


IV 


Arranged marriages: Mother—daughter 
bonds and married women’s labour 


Our lives have two clear boundaries—pihar (natal home) and sasural 
(conjugal home). 
—Asha, a woman in her early twenties 


For women, their natal and conjugal homes remain the two most important 
structures in their lives. In Mohini Nagar, married daughters are permitted 
visits to the natal home (as distinct from refuge) for childbirth, periods 
of rest and to attend family rituals. These family visits demonstrate the 
closeness of post-marital bonds with natal kin, especially the ties between 
mother and daughter, and the nature of intergenerational reliance in the 
City, aspects that are crucial in shaping women’s trajectories of arranged 
and love marriages. In this section, I focus on the strong mutual depend- 
ence between mothers and daughters. The following example documents 
a mother-in-law’s reaction to her daughter-in-law’s interludes at her natal 
home in an arranged marriage. 
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Shakuntala and her bahu (daughter-in-law) 


Shakuntala lives in the resettlement colony with her two sons. Shakuntala 
is complaining about her elder bahu: 


What have we not done for my bahu? She just wants to keep going 
back to her pibar, which is across the main road. The last time she 
was going to visit her parents for eight days, she stayed there for 
almost two months. She goes away on all kinds of excuses and takes 
the children with her. Then she gets really proud when we plead with 
her to return. What’s the point of having a bahu who is never around? 
We are fed up with her going back and forth. Obviously her parents 
keep her for their own selfish needs. A mother has complete rest at 
home when her danghter is around. 


Shakimtala’s narrative indicates that married women’s prolonged visits 
to their natal families cause resentment among the husband’s agnates. 
Visits permitted for ten days can last for up to two months, or even longer. 
It is convenient for women like Shakuntala’s bahu to keep slipping back 
to their natal homes, which are nearby and where they can enjoy ample 
freedom, support and affection. Women also informally visit their parents 
to assist them with chores, to look after them when they are sick, to attend 
to other siblings or simply to drop in on the way home from work. These 
regular casual visits are actively supported by natal kin and strengthen 
ties with them. Maintaining kinship ties becomes an everyday and imme- 
diate affair for Mohini Nagar women who enjoy considerable flexibility 
in their movements between their natal and conjugal homes. 

In her rich monograph on urban neighbourhoods in Meerut, north 
India, Sylvia Vatuk (1972: 140) describes gradual but fundamental struc- 
tural changes in the kinship system in a sample of middle-class white- 
collar migrants. Compared to earlier generations, married daughters in 
Meerut in the 1960s and 1970s frequently visited their parents; younger 
siblings spent longer periods with their married sisters and sisters who 
used to be married off to distant places were found to be living closer to 
the natal home and keeping in touch after marriage.” Vatuk attributes 


T Oldenburg makes an analogous observation. In her sensitive analysis of dowry 
murder, she delineates the changed realities of urban life in contemporary India: ‘Daughters 
are in their natal homes for longer, particularly in cities, and virilocality often means 
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these changes to a bilateral shift in urban kinship in line with migration to 
the city: “We see in urban India a trend towards lesser incorporation of a 
married woman into her husband’s kin network and greater assertion of 
her ties with the natal family’ (1972: 147). We note a similar bilateral 
emphasis among the poor in Delhi: as arranging marriages between fami- 
lies living close by is acceptable, women merely move from one neigh- 
bourhood to another after marriage. The close post-marital natal bonds 
among the urban poor ease women’s isolation in a city, allowing natal kin 
to continue to exercise a substantial influence in their daughters’ lives. 
Urban poor women’s habitual and frequent contact with their natal kin 
clearly contradicts kinship paradigms that present a homogeneous picture 
of north Indian women as estranged from their natal kin. In an attempt to 
provide a corrective to the standard literature, Raheja and Gold (1994) 
have made an important contribution by depicting the diversity of natal 
kin ties as opposed to static and unitary conceptions of north Indian kin- 
ship, which assumes that after marriage parents invariably distance them- 
selves from daughters. They show how women from rural Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan regularly visit their natal homes and nurture their ties 
with their brothers, challenging the patrilineal ideology that mandates 
their complete assimilation into the conjugal family and identification 
with affinal kin. 

However, close post-marital bonds with the natal kin can lead to fric- 
tion between married women and their affines. In this regard, Vatuk writes: 


However, residence near the wife’s parents in the city does cause 
strains in the traditional affinal relationship. The woman who lives in 
her natal mohalla [neighbourhood}—or whose parents have moved 
nearby after her marriage, as many have done—cannot sharply sep- 
arate her statuses as daughter and bride as she could in the traditional 
setting. The strong emotional ties between parents and daughters, 
which would have been compartmentalized by traditional residence 
rules and clear role definitions, are allowed active expression when a 
daughter lives within easy walking distance of her parents. Instead of 


changing neighbourhoods in the same town rather than moving to villages a difficult dis- 
tance away, women sustain far closer ties with their natal kin through visits and telephone 
conversations’ (2002: 223). 


~ 
~ 
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periodic extended visits to the natal home gradually diminishing in 
frequency, the married women in this situation can make almost daily 
ones (Vatuk 1972: 142). 


Husbands in Mohini Nagar complain incessantly that their wives spend 
an unnecessary amount of time with their mothers. This perception often 
creates frequent conflict between couples, even arousing intense jealousy 
and violence. It also leads to arguments about women’s future rights in 
the conjugal home. Local residents explain that parents frequently give 
refuge and allow married daughters to visit them because the latter’s 
labour benefits their parents. This creates a conflict of interest between 
the conjugal home and the natal home, and is a constant source of friction 
between women, their husband’s and the in-laws. The next example of 
Amit and Sunita explores this aspect of the conflict between natal and 
affinal kin. Amit and Sunita’s marital estrangement came to my notice 
while I was documenting marital disputes brought for resolution before 
the Mahila Panchayat (women’s panchayat) in Mohini Nagar.’* While it 
is usually the women who register complaints of ill-treatment against 
their spouses, Mahila Panchayats also receive a small number of cases 
from men like Amit who want to negotiate the return of their wives from 
the natal home. 


Amit, Sunita and their families 


Amit and Sunita, who bad an arranged marriage, are Kumhars (potters) 
by caste, and live in a joint family in a resettlement plot. When I meet 
Amit, he frets that Sunita has hardly been around since they married: 
“Look, I provide for her well. I am employed in a photography shop. In 
our three years of mariage she has only lived with me for six months. 
We have been trying constantly to get her back.’ I hear that Amit’s father 
is determined to confront Sunita’s natal kin once again. They request 
some neutral arbitrators to accompany them to her house—members of 
the Mahila Panchayat team and myself. Sunita’s natal home is only 45 
minutes away from her conjugal home and is located m a newly built 


18 The Mahila Panchayat in Mohini Nagar is currently the largest marriage counselling 
centre in Delhi. It offers services in marriage counselling, informal dispute settlement and 
conflict resolution. For more on the subject of Mahila Panchayats, see Grover (2006). 
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neighbourhood. On entering Sunita’s house, Amit’s father announces, 
‘Either you send Sunita back or we agree to a divorce. You have been 
evading us for too long.’ 

In the presence of the Mahila Panchayat members, Sunita speaks with 
us directly. ‘Amit is not as good as he makes himself out to be. He and 
his mother never let me phone my parents.’ Her natal kin join in: ‘She is 
our daughter. Should she not come to us if she is being ill-treated?’ Amit 
denies the allegations: ‘I want to work on my marriage. Why would 
I plead with her to return if I am going to ill-treat her?’ The arbitrators 
ask Sunita whether she wants to return to her conjugal home: ‘Do you 
expect your marriage to work if you are always sitting in your pihar? Your 
parents are not always going to be around. It is better that you make your 
home than break it? Sunita’s mother remains obdurate, but after three 
hours of exchanges she agrees to send her daughter back. The Mahila 
Panchayat counsellors finally persuade both families to give a written 
undertaking in the presence of their neighbours that Sunita will return to 
her conjugal home. 

A week later, when Sunita is in her conjugal home, her mother arrives 
with two local leaders from her neighbourhood and a policeman. They 
claim that Sunita was forcibly taken from her natal home while she was 
seeking refuge. Sunita returns with her mother to her natal home. Amit 
files a case for marital reconciliation in the family courts at Patiala House 
where the Delhi Legal Service Authority provides counselling to low- 
income couples for a nominal fee. We meet Amit’s parents in their house 
before the court proceedings. They discuss Sunita’s mother’s resistance: 


You have seen their house. They have a lot of housework. From the 
start they have kept cows. Sunita’s father’s mental condition is deteri- 
orating. Her two brothers leave in the morning for work and return 
home late. Her youngest sister-in-law does the other household chores. 
But looking after the cows has always been Sunita’s responsibility. 
Soon after they got married, Sunita’s mother requested that we send 
her to her pihar. Her brother was getting married and they needed 
help. We allowed her to go. Two months passed and she did not return. 
Then her mother asked if they could keep her longer because of the 
cows. When she again failed to return, Amit told her we also needed 
her help at home. Within weeks of returning home she went back to 
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her pibar. For three years it has been her pihar, pihar, pihar. Those 
cows are ruining her marriage. Then when we raise objections she 
claims we ill-treat her. 


We discuss Sunita’s future. They show me around their house: “Look, 
this is her house and this is where her rights lie. One day she will realise 
what she has missed out on.’ Amit’s father cynically adds: ‘Or she may 
just run away with another man when her pihar no longer needs her.’ (In 
2003, Sunita and Amit’s case was in the courts, with the outcome of re- 
conciliation remaining uncertain. Sunita’s family did not appear at the 
Patiala House courts despite the judge’s orders.) 

Amit and Sunita’s marital estrangement reveals that the husband’s 
kin perceive the excessive involvement of the natal kin in married women’s 
lives as motivated by selfish interests; it is useful for them to have daugh- 
ters around the house. There is an element of the truth in this explanation. 
Undeniably, the use of a daughter’s domestic labour begins at an early 
age, when she might be kept away or withdrawn from school. Adolescent 
girls accompany their mothers to work to help them and, if the mothers 
fall ill, they take over domestic chores such as sweeping and cooking. In 
this dyad of mutual reliance, mothers and daughters routinely depend on 
each other for material support. Daughters and mothers stress that “their 
lives are intertwined’ and claim that they empathise with each other’s 
predicaments, especially in cases where male family members neglect 
their responsibility as providers. Mothers are strong and loyal allies in 
difficult times, in sympathy with their daughters’ problems. These strands 
of mutual dependence, where material help in the form of labour is inter- 
twined with emotional support, create bonds that keep pulling women 
away from their conjugal home. The reluctance and, at times, active resist- 
ance to letting a married daughter return to her conjugal home is most 
evident in the case of Sunita whose mother opposed mediation attempts 
for three years, even disregarding the reconciliation efforts of the Mahila 
Panchayat. 9 


9 Another instance of how married women's labour is exploited by natal kin was 
described by an informant called Pumu Lal. He claimed that his wife, Kamla, had resided 
with him for only three months since they had married a year ago, spending the remaining 
months at her pihar. Kamla is the eldest of seven siblings, and her mother leaves all the 
housework to her. During one of Pumu Lal’s attempts to negotiate his wife’s return, Kamla’s 
mother told him that she plans to keep Kamla for six months of the year, Pumu Lal could 
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The use of a married woman’s labour by her natal kin appears to be a 
widespread phenomenon, yet its status seems to be in the nature of a 
public secret—recognised by all, but not explicitly acknowledged by 
the parties directly involved. In her study of marriage residence pattems 
in a village in north-eastern Rajasthan, Palriwala (1991) shows that a 
married daughter’s labour is used during aoni-jaoni, the adjustment phase 
between the wedding and the consummation ceremony (muklawa) when 
women shuttle back and forth between their conjugal and natal homes to 
facilitate their gradual adjustment to the rigours of their conjugal home. 
Palriwala reveals how aoni-jaoni is not only about visiting the family or 
adjustment, but can also be related to a household’s need for help in the 
fields, particularly when the male family members have migrated in search 
of work. A married daughter’s labour is preferred to that of an unmarried 
daughter or a daughter-in-law. She is considered a more experienced 
worker, is more familiar with the household and, unlike a daughter-in- 
law, need not veil herself. Yet, the natal kin will never acknowledge that 
a daughter’s visits are linked with the demands of agricultural work. In- 
stead, aoni-jaoni is Jegitimised by association with post-marital presta- 
tions to the married daughter and her husband’s kin. One of Palriwala’s 
most compelling findings is that while a daughter’s labour is fully utilised, 
it is never valued as such, nor made visible. Moreover, during the phase 
of transitory marriage residence movements, daughters end up being fully 
accepted neither in their natal nor in their conjugal home. 

Just as the phase of aoni-jaoni in Rajasthan allows for the manipulation 
and utilisation of a married daughter’s labour, in Delhi, periods of refuge 
and family visits also give mothers opportunities for utilising their daugh- 
ters’ labour, but over a far more extended period. These continual attempts 
to gain access to daughters’ labour illustrate the economic insecurities 
of urban low-income households. Parents rely on their daughters’ labour 
and monetary input, especially when the sons have evaded their filial 
duties by breaking away from their parents, thereby withholding their 
earnings and their wives’ labour.” For parents, the added economic costs 


keep her for the remaining months. When ho objected, Kamla’s mother declared that she 
had the nght to keep her danghter. See also Jeffery and Jeffery (1993) for example of bow 
women’s labour is extensively utilised in their affina] homes. 

® Sons do separate from thelr parents after marriage, cepecially when they acquire 
government or secure private sector jobs. Soe Parry’s (1979: 193) account of how a man’s 
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of accommodating daughters and grandchildren in overcrowded plots 
and jhuggis are compensated for by the women’s assistance to their par- 
ents in the upkeep of the household economy. While appreciating the 
significance of this economic aspect in explaining the phenomenon of 
parental refuge, it is important to not interpret it as the sole or overriding 
motive, since parents also assist their danghters and keep them without 
exploiting their labour. Daughters are believed to be more dependable 
than sons. Brothers are also vocal about fulfilling their fraternal responsi- 
bihties if their sisters face marital difficulties. 

The support of the natal kin—whether on account of the daughters’ 
marital problems, or their utility to the household economy or merely 
facilitated by their physical proximity—shapes marital relations in di- 
verse and unpredictable ways. The near presence of parents often thwarts 
women’s prospects of marital adjustment. The collusion of natal kin in 
destabilising a daughter’s marriage is clearly visible in Amit and Sunita’s 
example. This challenges the dominant view voiced across the generations 
in Mohini Nagar and echoed by scholars like Kishwar (1999) that arranged 
marriages are secure and long-lasting, and that parental choice and in- 
volvement strengthens the durability of such marriages. Amit and Sunita’s 
example shows the active role played by natal kin in making marital dis- 
putes more acrimonious by using manipulation, blame and humiliation 
to prevent reconciliation. 


Vv 
Love marriages: The parental role 


In Mohini Nagar, although the practice of arranged marriages remains 
hegemonic, modern courtship is a visible trend among sections of young 
people. The metropolitan landscape offers numerous opportunities for 
people from diverse social backgrounds to meet and mix in public spaces, 
away from the surveillance of their kin and neighbours. Affordable public 
transport and the availability of spacious parks in Delhi facilitate and 
advance courtships that begin in the bastis. In Mohini Nagar, the regular 
festive events and neighbourly exchanges among residents provide the 
social context within which adolescents fall in love. Many romances in 


interests and responsibilities begin to diverge from those of the joint family, while women 
are usually blamed for family break-ups. 
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Mohini Nagar unfold specifically between neighbours. Couples describe 
neighbourly courtships with the term bachpan se pyar, love from or since 
childhood, a bond forged while growing up together in the same locality. 
Reminiscing about her relationship with her partner Sandeep, Rekha 
described themselves as ‘childhood sweethearts’, expressing the famili- 
arity and trust accumulated over the numerous memorable encounters 
they shared as children growing up together in Raju Slum. 

Couples who form emotional attachments and wish to marry use the 
English term ‘love marriage’ (or in Hindi ‘apni pasand’, or ‘own pre- 
ference’) to describe a self-chosen marriage. The courtship trajectory of 
falling in love, which is the distinctive feature of a love marriage, is 
considered to be the antithesis of an arranged marriage. However, couples 
ultimately hope for an ‘arranged love marriage’, ‘a style of matchmaking 
where a romantic choice already made is endorsed, post facto, by parental 
approval and treated thereafter like an arranged marriage’ (Uberoi 1998: 
306). In an ‘arranged love marriage’ in Mohini Nagar, the couple hopes 
that their parents will come around to socially accepting their love union, 
an approval signified publicly through the act of hosting the wedding. 
When this happens, the couple has no need to resort to elopement or 
legalising the marriage through the courts, actions that would have dis- 
honoured their families. 

While an ‘arranged love marriage’ ostensibly represents the best of 
both worlds from the point of view of the couple, in practice, couples who 
want a love marriage usually encounter dissent and opposition from their 
parents. Generally, love marriages meet with strong disapproval, espe- 
cially those that contravene the rule of caste endogamy. The usual ap- 
proach is for parents to pressurise tbeir child into an arranged marriage. 
Caste panchayats, as in the cases from rural Haryana detailed by Chowdhry 
(2007), do not play a significant role in impeding love marriages in Mohini 
Nagar. Caste-based panchayats, known for meting out social boycotts, 
fines and punishments have lost their credibility in Delhi. While many 
families in Mohini Nagar attempt to forcibly separate couples,”! marital 


1 Families use pressure tactics to terminate the courtships of their children. However, 
they do not invariably resort to violence to separate or ‘hound’ a courting couple. I do not 
dispute that couples may confront violence, especially in cases where they face extreme 
opposition. Yet I did not witness mcidents of extreme violence in Mohini Nagar. In many 
cases, couples elope and marry. 
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decisions are not exclusively in the hands of parents. Couples exercise 
their agency and assert their preferences for partners with whom they 
have long-term attachments. The process of negotiating love marriages 
and post-marital parental support is explored below through the example 
of Rekha and Sandeep.” 


Rekha and Sandeep 


Rekha, a Balmiki girl, and Sandeep, a Rajput boy, grew up in Raju Slum. 
During my fieldwork, they were confronting their families over the issue 
of marriage. Being from different castes, their families did not consent 
to their marriage for several months. Sandeep’s father was adamant that 
his son should marry within his caste: ‘He should not marry Rekha ... as 
she is from the lowest jat. Her family members are all Balmikis ... sweepers 
(laughing). We would not object if he were going into an equal or better 
jat’. Despite tensions that lasted over a year, with threats of suicide and 
elopement, Rekha and Sandeep’s parents eventually agreed to their mar- 
riage. Rekha refers to her marriage as an ‘arranged love marriage’: ‘There 
have been three love marriages in our extended family that ended up 
as court marriages. We wanted our parents to give us a public wedding.’ 
Having attended their wedding, I noticed that many of Rekha’s and 
Sandeep’s relatives boycotted the ceremonies, indicating their disapproval 
of the couple’s different caste backgrounds. Rekha and Sandeep continue 
to live in Raju Slum where they grew up. Rekha’s parents live in an ad- 
joining lane. 

After some months of visiting Rekha, she mentioned how she is happy 
to be with the person she chose to marry. Yet in her view, married life is 
different from courtship. Sandeep has lost his job, and they are struggl- 
ing to make ends meet. She confides: ‘Prior to marriage, you know how 


independent I was. Sandeep will not allow me to work now.’ In response 
to his uncompromising unreasonableness: 


—_ 


He thinks that another man may captivate me if I were to start working. 
He is scared of losing me as we had to put up a real fight to marry. 
When we have fights he threatens to end the marriage and tells me to 


2 My sample of love marriages consists of twelve couples, the majority of whom 
have had Inter-caste love marriages. 
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stop nagging him. In love marriages your husband can walk out on 
you, there is no guarantee. Nobody is willing to take responsibility ... 
my parents will just reprimand me by saying how they cautioned me 
against the marriage. So I tell Sandeep, if he were to leave me, where 
would I go? Before marriage he really loved me ... It’s me who loves 
him now. 


Rekha describes how her relationship with Sandeep has radically 
transformed after their marriage; she marks a disparity between her 
courtship days and her married life. The declarations of romantic love 
that characterised the courtship period have been replaced by discourses 
of male dominance and female deference in the post-marriage phase. 
Rekha’s emotive complaint, ‘Before marriage he really loved me, but 
after marriage it is me who loves him’, is suggestive of a shift in power 
relations. The notion of male authority is a novel one to Rekha, who is 
being forced to give up her independence. The friction between the couple 
is inextricably linked to the asymmetrical relationship that has emerged 
after marriage (see Liddle and Joshi 1986). Women often mention that 
after marriage men come to occupy a position of greater strength. They 
underscore the lack of emotional support from their natal kin as adding 
to their weaker position. Women’s assessments of their love marriages 
present a uniform discourse about their sense of vulnerability. 

While parental acceptance makes Rekha’s marriage fall within the 
socially acceptable paradigm of an ‘arranged love marriage’, women 
like her still remain hesitant about complaining, approaching and bringing 
their marital grievances to their natal kin, as they feel they cannot hold 
their parents accountable for their current situation. In an arranged mar- 
riage, a woman can just walk out of her conjugal home as the responsi- 
bility for her conflicts and actions is displaced onto her parents. In a love 
marriage, the option of walking out is restricted as the daughter is fre- 
quently told to adopt a conciliatory approach, having chosen her own 
husband and life partner. The ‘arranged love marriage’, then, does not 
grant women like Rekha the same rights of access to the natal kin as it 
does to women who enter arranged marriages. This is a noteworthy point 
as it can be easily assumed that the ‘arranged love marriage’ is a sort of 
perfect modern-day ‘compromise’ between parents and couples. This is, 
after all, the situation portrayed in Hindi films, which identify these mar- 
rages with happy endings. Yet, I observed that the intensity with which 
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married daughters in arranged marriages interact with their parents, as 
in their repeated and prolonged periods of refuge, is not evident in ‘ar- 
ranged love marriages’ or in other types of love marriages. Even when 
women approach their mothers for support, they do not draw extensively 
upon their natal kin, who play only a marginal role in the resolution 
of the daughters’ domestic problems. It is only in conventional arranged 
marriages that women can avail of refuge, not in love marriages that 
-have been ‘arranged’, —— 

On the subject of elopement and runaway marriage, the existing litera- — 
ture (Chowdhry 2007; Mody 2002) notes that couples who face violent 
reprisals in north India are often compelled to escape from their homes 
and break away from their families. Further explorations are, however, 
needed to probe the ties between parents, relatives and couples in later 
years, as relationships do not always remain static. In Mohini Nagar, couples 
who initially break away from their families often reunite with them. 
I often heard stories of close relatives, and especially a mother’s sister 
(maasi), who have played an instrumental role in reuniting parents with 
their daughters. Furthermore, whether women marry with or without par- 
ental approval, they form households in the same neighbourhoods as 
their parents, or close by. I know of at least two couples from Mohim 
Nagar who married against their parents’ wishes but who continue to 
live in the same area. For women, the proximity of the post-marital resi- 
dence to the natal home mitigates physical isolation, affording the pos- 
sibility of fruitful interactions that might repair previously ruptured family 
ties. Sometimes, women who have married their neighbours also reside 
with their husband’s agnatic family in the same neighbourhood as their 
parents. Four women from Rajo Slum who married their neighbours with 
parental approval (including Rekha and Sandeep) live in lanes adjoining 
those where their parents reside, suggesting that the rule of basti exogamy 
is often contravened in the case of love marriages. The families of these 
couples have not been boycotted or maligned. Raju Slum residents none- 
theless do pass remarks such as: “These love marriages have ruined the 
neighbourhood’s reputation and all the giris have a loose character’. Fur- 
thermore, even when their daughters elope, causing considerable em- 
barrassment to the families, the natal kin do not always sever ties with 
them. The birth of a child often brings about a reconciliation. Natal fami- 
lies may initially contest the love marriage of a daughter or a son, but the 
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daughter—parent dynamic can also alter in the post-marriage phase as a 
result of other crucial factors. Mutual dependence between mothers and 
daughters in a context of poverty prevents a daughter’s complete ex- 
palsion or a long-term detachment from her natal family. Intergenerational 
reliance dissipates family tensions and leads to the resumption of affec- 
tive ties. 

By way of example, Neetu’s parents, who are Balmikis, fiercely opposed 
her marriage to a boy from a higher caste. Neetu responded by eloping 
and became estranged from her parents for some years. She is currently 
living two lanes away from her parents in Raju Slum; the daughter— 
parent rift was temporary. Neetu’s parents tell me bitterly that they were 
unhappy with the way in which their daughter had eloped. In response, 
Neetu says that she assists her aging parents both materially and emo- 
tionally, while her brother, whose marriage was arranged at substantial 
expense, had separated from the parents and had formed an independent 
nuclear household. Neetu’s statement alerts us to the discrepancy between 
the public show of parental disapproval and the actual manifestation of 
intergenerational reliance. Even so, Neetu acknowledges that if she were 
to face marital estrangement she would not expect sympathy from her 
natal kin. At the other end of the spectrum, couples in love marriages 
may remain financially dependent on their parents, as in the case of a 
Balmiki boy and a Koli girl, neighbours in adjoining lanes, who eloped 
and got married. The couple’s parents accepted their marriage when they 
learnt that the girl was pregnant. The couple lives in a jhuggi near the 
boy’s parents in Raju Slum. The boy is known to borrow money from his 
parents since he does not have a stable job. 

Consequently, women in Mohini Nagar who continue making love 
marriages remain connected with their natal kin, albeit with diminished 
access to their support. At least among Delhi’s urban poor, we see a dif- 
ferent dynamic of love marriages compared to the reported episodes of 
social and family excommunication in north India. Love marriages in 
Mohini Nagar do not necessarily result in permanent ruptures, and I ob- 
served few examples of daughters having to completely cut ties with 
their natal kin. However, as stated earlier, women cannot expect the same 
levels of care and support that they would usually receive in the case of 
arranged marriages. I have highlighted how women do not see themselves 
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as having the right to parental refuge after choosing their partners inde- 
pendently. Mala, a woman in her forties, reflecting on her own love mar- 
riage, elucidated this point 


When you marry on your own, bow can you walk out on the person? 
In an arranged marriage, your parents are answerable. Not in the type 
of marriage we had. You put up with things. In love marriages, women 
are most at risk. Society will forgive a man if he leaves his wife. After 
all, he will just marry again. What will happen to the woman? 


In love marriages, women are also critically scrutinised in their neigh- 
bourhoods (see Mody 2002). Having wilfully asserted their independence 
and violated the convention of arranged marriage, they are vilified in 
their immediate surroundings as sexually promiscuous. They also receive 
little sympathy from the local community when they encounter marital 
problems. Two sisters who had love marriages with their neighbours in 
Raju Slum told me how, over the years, their husbands had become heavy 
drinkers. As a result, they single handedly support their families. In a 
milieu marked by poverty, couples who have married for love may face 
numerous hardships once they marry and settle down. Men, facing the 
pressure to provide for their families, may no longer feel consumed by 
the intense passion that motivated their love marriage. In circumstances 
of stressful marital relations, domestic violence and volatile male emo- 
tions, women are reprimanded by neighbours, family members and Mahila 
Panchayats and urged to compromise, as they are frequently reminded 
that they have ‘chosen their own marriages’. It is a matter of conjecture 
whether women submit to very high levels of violence in love marriages. 
They are certainly unable to secure sympathy from others who keep 
reminding them that they were wrong in the first place to have had a love 
marriage. In the love marriages that I studied, women rarely dissolved 
their marriages when experiencing major marital conflict. Notwithstand- 
ing local beliefs about the short-lived nature of love marriages, in fact it 
is love marriages that at present seem to generate greater conjugal stability 
than arranged marriages. Local residents do not seem aware that love 
marriages result in fewer break-ups, and neither would they wish to 
acknowledge this fact. Similarly, residents have not recognise 
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VI 
Conclusion 


Irrespective of the marital union into which Mohini Nagar women enter, 
they face physical abuse, sexual jealousy and conflict over money and 
other matters, which are regular features of unequal marital relations. 
This article has argued that women are more favourably placed in the 
arranged marriage system when it comes to tackling their domestic prob- 
lems. Conversely, a close analysis of love marriages reveals that women 
do not transfer their marital grievances onto their parents. Consequently, 
they endure greater vulnerability over the life course, feeling the need to 
adjust to the marital status quo. The dominant discourse in Delhi’s low- 
income neighbourhoods is that women should accept responsibility for 
their violent and unhappy love marriages because they chose their partners 
of their own accord. Their personal disappointments are trivialised, and 
their rights are considered insignificant. The majority of the residents do 
not consider the freedom to choose marital partners a legitimate right or 
aspiration. In the view of most residents, love marriages should be dis- 
couraged since they challenge endogamous norms and parental match- 
making practices that form the legitimate framework for marriage. Given 
the overwhelming prevalence of this discourse, it is clear that poor, re- 
sourceless women experience love unions in distinct and more difficult 
ways than those women who enter conventional arranged marriages. 

At the same time, the Mohini Nagar material reveals the complexities 
of seeking parental refuge confronted by women in arranged marriages. 
As refuge is resorted to frequently or for prolonged periods of time, 
women remain intimately linked with their natal families and maintain 
enduring ties with them. Yet, the easy access to refuge poses critical di- 
lemmas, complications and disruptions in women’s married lives. I have 
highlighted the limitations of parental support for women in arranged 
marriages and shown that women do not always invest complete trust in 
their natal kin. 

A substantive part of this article describes how virilocal marriage 
residence patterns in Delhi are reconfiguring marital relations. In the 
context of north India, further research is needed for a greater understand- 
ing of how strong post-marital bonds affect the everyday conjugal lives 
of women and men. The data would supplement the extensive literature 
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on how long-distance alliances engender vulnerability in women’s lives. 
In Delhi, kinship is an everyday and immediate affair as mothers and 
daughters meet regularty. Yet, the nearby presence of the natal kin proves 
to be a double-edged sword; it offers durable support structures while 
simultaneously weakening the marital bond and thwarting women’s pro- 
spects of adjustment. Often, mothers play an overt role in manipulating 
their danghters’ labour, thereby destabilising the very marriages that they 
had arranged. This phenomenon contradicts the local and pan-Indian be- 
lief that arranged marriages are stable, lifelong unions and undercuts the 
claim that parents play a constructive role in preserving the institution 
of marriage. As this article shows, natal kin support, whether on account 
of daughters’ marital problems or of their living nearby or of their utility 
to the household economy, shapes marriage in diverse and unpredictable 
ways. 
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The political economy of bonded 
labour in the Pakistani Punjab 


Nicolas Martin 


This article examines economic and social relations in order to understand political 
assertion and mobilisation among rural bonded labourers in the Pakistan Punjab. Bonded 
labour, characterised by economic and extra-economic forms of compulsion together with 
vertical ties of patronage, remains widespread in the region. I propose that the perpetuation 
of these relations is largely explained by the capture of state institutions by a traditional 
landlord elite and its monopoly over the means of coercion coupled with a highly seasonal 
demand for labour. I examine how employment and indebtedness combine to restrict work- 
ers’ physical and economic motility. I argue that labourers have not been able to unite 


In its World Labour Report of 1993, the International Labour Organ- 
isation (ILO) described the problem of bonded labour in Pakistan as 
among the worst in the world (ILO 1993). According to a 1994 estimate 
by the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan (HRCP), around twenty 
million people worked as bonded labourers in agriculture, brick kilns, 
fisheries, construction and domestic service (HRCP 1995: 120). Reports 
suggest that bonded labour is most widespread in agriculture and most 
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coercive in areas of southern Punjab and interior Sindh, where land dis- 
tribution is particularly unequal. Landlords in these areas are known to 
have maintained private jails where labourers were kept locked up and 
guarded by armed men at night, and sent to labour in the fields by day. 
Female labourers were frequently assaulted by landlords and their strong- 
men as well as by the police who were complicit in the maintenance of 
these jails. In 1991, in a widely publicised case, the army raided the pri- 
vate jail of a major landlord in Sindh and released 295 labourers. ! 

In the central Punjab district of Sargodha, where I carried out my re- 
search, there were no private jails and I did not hear of anyone operating 
any in the recent past. Nevertheless debt-bondage, whereby labourers 
could spend an entire lifetime working under abusive conditions in order 
to repay a landlord’s loan, was widespread. Furthermore, my data largely 
confirm reports that the practice was often characterised by the threat 
and the use of physical and other forms of coercion by landlords. Although 
debt-bondage was formally banned under Pakistani law, it operated with 
the tacit,as well as active cooperation of the police and other authorities. 
Since the practice largely took place outside formal state law and was 
based on informal agreements between employers and labourers, this 
article deals with the issue from a sociological rather than a legal per- 
spective. In addition to exploring the element of coercion involved in 
debt-bondage, an aspect generally emphasised by the ILO and human 
rights groups, I stress that debt-bondage also relies on an element of 
patronage. However, contrary to what is argued in some of the literature 
on the topic, I show that patronage does not usually mitigate the exploita- 
tive aspects of debt-bondage, even though it allows for acts of benevo- 
lence by landlords. In this article, I show that the landlords’ role as patrons 
in a Village in the central Punjab stemmed from their monopoly over. 
local state institutions, economic resources and the means of physical 
coercion. This monopoly worked to make the rest of the village population 
dependent upon landlords for their basic welfare and security as well as 
their livelihoods. Furthermore, landlords’ exclusive control over resources 
enabled them to extend assistance strategically, deploying it in the idiom 
of generosity and patronage in order to obtain votes and labour and, in 


1 See Human Rights Watch (1995: 64—65) for an account of this event. The Human 
Rights Watch report quotes newspaper articles stating that this jall was one of twelve such 
jails in the Sanghar district of Sindh 
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the process, further strengthen their stranglehold over villagers. Thus, 
I argue that, despite the paternalistic ideology of generous care and pro- 
tection invoked by the landlords, the extension of patronage to labourers 
was frequently used as a means to secure cheap and permanent labour. 

Having said this I do not claim that the particularly harsh situation 
described in this article was necessarily representative of the entire Punjab 
or even of the entire central Punjab. There were villages in the central 
Punjab where both power and land were somewhat more equally dis- 
tributed than in the village of study. This was, for example, the case in 
some canal colony settlements (chaks) of the Sargodha district, as well 
as in much of the more industrial northern Punjab where landholdings 
and political power were more fragmented. The evidence presented in 
this article suggests similarities with southern and western Punjab where 
political power and landownership were more concentrated.” 

The widespread existence of debt-bondage in certain areas of the 
Pakistani Punjab where labour relations are characterised by economic 
and extra-economic forms of compulsion together with vertical ties of 
patronage raises a question which is conceptual as well as political: In 
this context, is it meaningful to talk about the emergence of a proletarian 
class, a social group characterised by two kinds of freedom—freedom 
from the ownership of private property and freedom to sell its labour 
power in exchange for wages? In the literature on debt-bondage, the 
question of class formation assumes political significance because, by 
virtue of being free from personalised ties of dependence, proletarians 
are supposed to be able to develop horizontal ties of allegiance and unite 
in order to overthrow their oppressors. 

In this article, I show that while the decline of sharecropping conse- 
quent upon the introduction of citrus orchards in the 1970s and the demise 
of traditional village occupations due to the availability of industrially 
manufactured goods have brought about partial economic proletarianisa- 
tion, attempts at political resistance by labourers remain isolated and 
fragmented.’ Labourers in Pakistani Punjab are still largely the de facto 


2 See Wilder (1999): Chapter 3 for a general description of the geography and political 
economy of the different regions of Punjab. 

3 See Zaidi (1999) for a discussion of the dechns m agricultural sharecropping through- 
out Pakistan following upon the Green Revolution and the large-scale introduction of 
cash crops and orchards. 
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political subjects of landlords who frequently occupy high ranking gov- 
ernment positions and have personal ties of allegiance reaching up to the 
highest levels of the state. This means that labourers often cannot freely 
dispose of their own labour power and are in a weak position to combat 
their own oppression. I therefore argue that the process of proletarian- 
isation is complicated by political factors such that class formation is 
not the inevitable outcome of changes in economic relations. I conclude 
by arguing that class formation in the Pakistani Punjab has largely failed 
to take place and political mobilisation retains a vertical factional char- 
acter which cuts across both caste and class. The result is that labourers 
remain the political subjects of their local landlords and that vertical 
patron—client ties persist at the expense of horizontal ties of class. 

Before analysing debt-bondage in rural Pakistani Punjab, it would be 
useful to briefly examine the political situation of rural labourers in India. 
A comparison of the labour situations in rural India and rural Pakistan 
sheds light on the larger issues of unfree labour and worker assertiveness 
and their relation to broader political and state processes. I take the litera- 
ture from south Asia, and India in particular, as my main reference point 
given that the rural social structure of Pakistani Punjab shares many of 
the characteristic features of the fertile plains of north India. Both areas 
are marked by high population densities, sharp inequalities in wealth 
and landownership and stark inequalities in status associated with caste. 
I argue that, in spite of these broad similarities, the present-day labour 
situations in India and Pakistan differ significantly and that the explana- 
tion for these differences lies in the nature of the respective political 
processes that have characterised the two countries. 

In India, the deepening of competitive electoral politics and reserva- 
tions for Other Backward Classes (OBCs) as well as for Scheduled Castes 
(SCs) have posed a serious challenge to traditional structures of authority 
and have curtailed the power of traditional landed elites to enforce debt- 
bondage and to coerce their labourers. Although as Tom Brass’ work 
(1999) shows, the eradication of bonded labour may not have been evenly 
achieved throughout India and that it persists in parts of north India, 
such as pockets of Haryana, evidence from the neighbouring state of 
Uttar Pradesh suggests that competitive electoral politics have curtailed 
the power of landed elites to enforce debt-bondage. Thus, for example, 
. Jeffrey and Lerche (2000) show how, in Uttar Pradesh, the rise to power 
of the Dalit political leader Mayawati in 1995 and 1997 resulted in greater 
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assertiveness on the part of the SC labourers. The authors show that 
Mayawati’s ascendance forced the landed middle and upper castes to 
stop some of the more abusive and exploitative practices towards SC 
labourers. Thus, in one instance, a Chamar woman from Mayawati’s 
Bahujan Samaj Party managed to indict some Thakurs for paying agricul- 
tural labourers below the stipulated minimum wage. Similarly, the molest- 
ation of the SC women by the Jat landlords came to an end in certain 
villages. Although it may be overhasty to assume that these developments 
are evenly distributed throughout Uttar Pradesh, they are nevertheless 
significant and contrast sharply with the situation in the Pakistani Punjab 
where the stranglehold of the traditional landed elite remains largely 
unchallenged. Finally, even in Bihar, India’s ‘lawless’ and caste ridden 
state, the dominance of the upper caste Brahmins and Rajputs has been 
challenged by the rise to power of the OBCs and leaders such as Laloo 
Prasad Yadav. Also, as Corbridge et al. show, years of Naxalite agitation 
in Bhojpur district, Bihar, meant that SC groups were actively pressing 
for their rights and had reached an ‘uneasy truce over agricultural pay 
and conditions’ (2005: 105). Moreover, they claim that slights to the 
honour of the SCs could quickly escalate into public confrontations. Thus, 
although agricultural labourers from the SCs were still afflicted by chronic 
poverty and were largely excluded from governance, they were pressing 
for rights and empowerment in a way that their Pakistani counterparts 
were not. 


i 
Landlords and servants: Economic 
and political power in Bek Sagrana 


As was generally the case throughout the rest of the Pakistani Punjab, 
the principal social distinction among people living in the village of Bek 
Sagrana and its surrounding area was the one between the zamindars 
(landowners) and the landless menial and artisan castes referred to as 
kammis.* Among the zamindars in the area of Bek Sagrana, the Gondal 
biradari (patrilineal clan) of Jats was dominant in terms of status, political 


4The names of the village and its dommant caste have been changed ın order to protect 
the identity of mfonnants. 
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influence and wealth, the last owned principally in the form of land dedi- 
cated to citrus orchards. They made up fourteen out of the 120 households 
in the village and shared a common apical ancestor four generations 
back. They owned most of the land surrounding the village.’ Their status 
was reflected in the terms of address and reference: they were usually 
referred to with the honorific Chowdri (chieftain), but could also be called 
Mian Ji or Sufi Sahib if they had a reputation for piety and saintliness. 
One very wealthy Gondal landlord in the village even established himself 
as a pir (saint). It was in fact not uncommon for major zamindars in the 
Punjab to be hereditary pirs, thereby giving them particularly high social 
status. 

On the other hand, the kammis, who constituted the majority of the 
population in the area of Bek Sagrana, largely owned no land and had 
low social status.° The kammis included carpenters (Tarkhan), potters 
(Kumhar), blacksmiths (Lohar), cobblers (Mochi), breadmakers (Machi), 
weavers (Julaha), barbers (Nai/Hajaam), bards (Mirasi) and sweepers 
(Mussalli) among others. Members of these castes (zat/qaumy tradition- 
ally carried out a variety of tasks for several village patrons who paid 
them in kind, giving grain from the yearly wheat harvest. Among them 
the Mussallis were the poorest and had the lowest status and were also 
generally the ones who, along with the bards (Mirasi), were historically 
the most closely associated with the Gondal Chowdris as domestic and 
farm servants. Part of the reason for this lay in the fact that unlike some 
other kammis who were skilled artisans, the Mussallis were associated 
with performing low-skilled manual labour. Among other things, these 
incloded agricultural labour, construction, cleaning and domestic service 


* Some Gondals had land holdings of up to 400 acres end were prominent politicians, 
lawyers and bureencrats while the poorest had holdings of below five acres like other 
minor zamindars in the area such es the Lurkes, the Sagranas and the Mohajir Rajputs 
who on average owned lees than five acres of lend. 

° Some kammis including some village Lohars and Tarkhans were relatively well off 
thanks to the fact that they tamed their traditional occupations into businesses. One family 
of village Tarkhans with seven siblings had 2 flourishing furniture business. In the village 
itscif, kammıs made up 35 per cent of the population but this proportion was much higher 
in the deras, clusters of houses surrounding a farmstead. In the deras, all houses other 
than that of the landlord were kammi households For example, on the dera where I lived, 
sixteen out of sighteen households were kammi houschokds 

” Both terms were used interchangeably although the term ganm was more frequently 
used. 
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for the landlords. They were traditionally assigned the tasks of covering 
the chaff and the straw collected during the wheat harvest with mud, 
preparing the mud to place on the roofs of traditional dwellings and mak- 
ing the rope that others then wove onto charpais (wood-framed string 
beds).* Like other kammis, they also fulfilled specific roles during life 
cycle ceremonies such as weddings and funerals during which they were 
in charge of the cooking fires as well as of preparing the hookahs. 

Another reason for the particularly low status of the Mussallis was 
related to the fact that prior to their conversion to Islam, they had belonged 
to a Hindu sweeper caste known as Chubras; both Hindus and Muslims 
refused to eat with the Chuhras because they removed night soil and ate 
the flesh of impure animals such as the pig (khanzir). Reports suggest 
that many of them converted to Islam and Christianity in the 18th and 
19th centuries in order to raise their social status. In modern-day Pakistan, 
those who had converted to Christianity (of which there were none in 
Bek Sagrana), retained their low status and, in addition, faced various 
discriminatory laws and social attitudes. Those who converted to Islam 
fared only marginally better and Chowdris and other kammis frequently 
commented that they were largely nominal converts to Islam (sirf naam 
ke Mussulman). They were considered to be dirty and thieving and were 
morally condemned for their frequent association with bootlegging. 

In contemporary Pakistani Punjab, however, the differences in status 
between Mussallis and other kammis were not always reflected in the 
occupations that they pursued. The availability of competitive, industrially- 
manufactured goods meant that many traditional artisanal occupations 
had become obsolete. Moreover, the advent of agricultural mechanisation 
meant that locally-produced farm implements had largely been replaced 
by machinery. As a result, those artisans who had been unable to turn 
their traditional occupations into successful businesses were increasingly 
resorting to selling their labour in order to survive.’ Many former artisans 
thus became wage labourers as well as bonded labourers. Similarly, many 
former tenants from landowning (zamindar) biradaris were displaced by 
mechanisation and by the introduction of citrus orchards in the 1970s 


© I was told that the drummers (Pirhain) were traditionally the ones who wove the 
strings onto the wooden frame of 

9 For a sociological account of this trend in the district of Sargodha, see Rouse (1983: 
320). 
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and were forced to turn to wage labour and even debt-bondage. Therefore, 
although Mussallis continued being the people most commonly associated 
with wage labour and debt-bondage, they were no longer the only ones. 
The picture at the other end of the social spectrum stood in sharp con- 
trast to the gradual pauperisation of the kammis. Although the Gondals 
of Bek Sagrana already had influence as village headmen during British 
colonial times, their local influence and wealth increased dramatically 
after members of the lineage first entered provincial-level politics during 
the time of the populist leader Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Subsequently, mem- 
bers of the Bek Sagrana Gondal lineage became members of provincial 
assemblies on several occasions and developed close personal ties with 
national leaders such as Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif. They were 
widely known to have used their increased political influence to enrich 
themselves and to further expand their power base. Several Gondals were 
also able to get involved in lucrative criminal activities in the 1980s 
when cheap weapons and heroin flooded Pakistan as a result of the Afghan 
Jihad supported by the military government of General Zia-ul-Haq. Com- 
petition over political and economic resources coincided with the influx 
of cheap weapons from the tribal areas of the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince, leading to increasingly violent conflict. As a result, influential 
Gondal Chowdris came to require well-armed retainers that they often 
recruited from among the village kammis. Some recruits came from the 
ranks of wanted criminals who were offered political patronage and pro- 
tection from the police and courts in exchange for their services. Armed 
retainers were used to fight, harass and intimidate opponeats, unruly vil- 
lagers and voters during election times. Their privileged relationship with 
the Chowdris meant that some of these armed men harassed villagers for 
their own ends, for instance snatching chickens and goats from them. 
Besides privatised contro] over the means of coercion through the 
use of private militias, the landowning Gondal Chowdris buttressed their 
economic power with political power by also controlling access to various 
state institutions. Their entry into provincial politics had allowed many 
Chowdris to secure an upwardly mobile path away from agriculture. 
The generation now between twenty and forty was more educated than 
its parents. Many members of this cohort had been brought up in cities 
such as Sargodha or Lahore and were fluent English speakers. Several 
had become lawyers, politicians and civil servants while others joined 
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the police and the armed forces. As a result, the Gondals were becoming 
increasingly established within the highly personalised institutions of 
the Pakistani state thereby further enhancing their capacity to act as pol- 
itical patrons for the local population. Members of the kammi castes, on 
the other hand, were largely excluded from politics and the highest rank 
that they were likely to achieve within state institutions was as school or 
hospital guards (chowkidars). Furthermore, the only way they could ob- 
tain such positions was through the patronage and goodwill of a Chowdm. 

Villagers relied almost exclusively on personal contacts with Gondal 
patrons for any matter involving state institutions such as the police, 
courts, hospitals and even schools. If, for example, a person needed to 
file a complaint with the police in the form of a First Information Repost 
(FIR), they needed to go through a Chowdri. The Chowdris could use 
their political contacts to influence the police or they could mobilise thear 
kinship and friendship connections within the police force itself. It was 
also widely known that various Chowdris had more business-like con- 
nections with the police by virtue of their varied criminal activities that 
included buffalo theft, heroin trafficking and the smuggling of stolen 
cars, the proceeds of which had to be shared with the police. Kammis 
and poor zamindars were unlikely to have such connections and for them 
to personally approach the police was, at best, futile and, at worst, costly 
and dangerous. The Punjabi police was, and remains, notorious for torture 
and extra-judicial killings.!! Villagers also feared that the police would 
implicate them in fabricated cases in order to extract money from them.” 
Those who did muster the courage to approach the police to file a com- 
plaint could end up spending a month’s wages in bribes and expenses for 


1 The involvement of the police in criminality in Pakistan was well known. I witnessed 
this on one occasion when an illegal gambling event was held in the village and a low- 
ranking policeman came to collect his dnes in exchange for not interfering with proceedings. 

1! Gunmen, who frequently landed in jail on behalf of their employers, told me that 
the experienced ones among them always carried opium to eat m case they were caught 
and subjected to beatings by the police because the opium would numb the pain. 

2 Villagers particularty feared street-level lower ranking officers because they claimed 
that the officers planted drugs into unsuspecting people’s pockets and then bad them arrested 
m order to extort money. The victims of such practices were generally the poorest and 
most vulnerable since police officers knew that they could get away with harassing them, 
whereas harassing people with influence would be more risky. 
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filing the FIR.” Additionally, it was taken for granted that it was impos- 
sible to win a court case without the support of an influential Chowdri 
with contacts in the judiciary. The patronage of Chowdris was also neces- 
sary for more mundane issues such as obtaining an identity card, a school 
certificate or in order to obtain treatment in a public hospital. 

Since the kammis were entirely dependent on the Chowdris for access 
to state institutions, for the villagers, the Chowdris were the state for all 
practical purposes. Most villagers were keenly aware of the need to retain 
the favour of the Chowdris for their present and future needs. Thus, most 
villagers, and kammis in particular, paid at least lip service to the public 
norms of deference and obsequiousness required when dealing with the 
Chowdris. 

Similarly, the Chowdris’ privileged access to the state also meant that 
they could get away with a wide range of exploitative and coercive prac- 
tices towards servants and kammis. Kammis and servants were often 
subjected to humiliating verbal and physical abuse. It was widely known 
that some of the more disreputable members of the Gondal caste sexually 
abused female servants, most commonly the low-caste Mussalli women, 
and would boast about their sexual exploits. Although the more devout 
Gondal Chowdris were likely to be less abusive, they could still arbitrarily 
refrain from paying their daily wage labourers (dihari) or their attached 
servants (naukar). It was also common for the Chowdris to make random 
kammis, who happened to cross their path, and who were not their paid 
servants, perform all sorts of odd jobs and errands free of charge. Refusal 
would invite the anger of the Chowdri. Rather than provoke their anger 
and be subjected to various forms of humiliation, the kammis tried their 
best to avoid places where Chowdris might be sitting in assembly unless 
they needed something from them. 

Chowdris had the power to forcefully evict labourers or servants from 
their houses, to confiscate livestock or impose fines on the basis of per- 
ceived or real offences. Although Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s reforms in the 
1970s had granted villagers the right to legal ownership over their home- 
steads, landlords around the Punjab continued to arbitrarily evict house 


" In one instance, the driver of one of the Chowdris decided to personally file an FIR. 
With multiple trips to the police station and bribes to the clerks, he spent Rs 1,500 which 
was equivalent to a month’s wages for him. 
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tenants.'4 In the village of Bek Lurka, for example, one Gondal Chowdri 
evicted the family of a servant who was from a landless zamindar family, 
and whose parents had once been agricultural tenants, after the servant 
decided to take up more profitable employment as a driver in the town of 
Sargodha. While the servant was away in Sargodha, the Chowdri cut off 
the servant’s family’s electricity supply and forced the family members 
to vacate the house. The family was allowed to return only after the ser- 
vant returned to work for the Chowdri. Subsequently, the same servant 
again faced the threat of eviction for seeking patronage from the fac- 
tional rival of his master in a case involving the police. The relation be- 
tween Chowdris and their house tenants, agricultural tenants and servants 
contained a significant political element, and the tenants and servants 
were expected to be loyal to their master’s faction and to vote for the 
candidate supported by their master during elections.’ Finally, house 
tenants were keenly aware that they faced the threat of eviction for not 
performing tasks free of charge for their masters. Thus, for example, a 
family of Tarkhans told me that they had to do electrical work worth 
Rs 5,000 free of charge for their Chowdri who was organising an urs to 
commemorate the death of his pir.’ They told me that if they had not 
done it he would probably have evicted them from their house. 

Many Chowdris also imposed fines upon village kammis for both 
real and perceived offences. One elderly Gondal Chowdri was known to 
frequently impose fines of up to Rs 500 if he saw a kammi’s livestock 
(mavaishi) trampling or feeding upon his fields. The same Chowdni once 
imposed a fine of Rs 30,000 on three young carpenters and humiliated 
them by beating them with his shoe for having stolen large amounts of 
citrus fruit to sell in the local market town. 

From these instances, it is clear that in the Punjabi village of Bek 
Sagrana, the Gondal Chowdris retained significant powers of economic 


4 See Rouse (1983: 323) for an account of the impact of homestead reforms in another 

villaga in thie ORIA o aaa 
I During elections, Chowdris had various means to find out for whom thoir tenants 

and servants had voted. In the Union Council elections of 2005, for example, I witnessed 
Chowdris and their spies looking over people as they filled their ballots. Chowdris also 
had informants who told them who was planning to vote for or against them. Because of 
this, tenants snd servants tended to vote for the candidate supported by their Chowdari. 

An urs is a religious festival held annually to commemorate the unification with 
God of a Muslim saint upon his death. 
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coercion as well as political patronage. Their virtual monopoly over access 
to state institutions meant that they continued to play an indispensable 
role as local patrons for the inhabitants of the area such that their rela- 
tionship with labourers and tenants contained a strong political element. 
Additionally, the Chowdris could publicly justify their social prominence 
through a paternalistic ideology of protection and patronage that often 
made reference to their high moral and social status as Muslims. Al- 
though, as will be shown further, there had been an increase in free wage 
labour and an expansion in the job opportunities beyond the village, la- 
bourers still had to approach the Chowdris for credit and patronage during 
times of hardship. In the following sections, I will examine the reasons 
that led labourers to seek patronage and employment with the Gondal 
Chowdris as well as the reasons why the Gondal Chowdris actually ex- 
tended patronage and credit to labourers. Finally, I will look at the ways 
in which labourers who had taken loans were coerced into repaying them. 


Il 
Wage labour and patronage 


Becoming an attached farm or household servant with one of the Gondal 
Chowdris was not an attractive option to most people. Nonetheless the 
seasonal variations in the availability of daily wage labour as well as the 
need for credit to cover large expenses such as a wedding or illness meant 
that servitude was an option to which people frequently had to resort. 
Working for a Chowdri was both physically and mentally exhausting. 
Servants were poorly paid and had to constantly be at the beck and call 
of their masters who, as the servants often claimed, treated them like 
animals. 

The increased seasonal variation in the demand for agricultural labour 
was largely the result of the turn to horticulture that began in the 1970s 
in Pakistani Punjab. The Chowdris started to grow tangerines and oranges 
because citrus fruit was both more profitable and less labour intensive 
than other forms of cultivation including sugarcane, wheat, cotton, maize, 
fodder, rice and vegetables. This meant that they could afford to spend 
less time in the village overlooking agricultural tasks and village affairs 
and spend more time in the cities where their children were now being 
educated. Besides making agricultural work more scarce, the turn to citrus 
cultivation also increased the number of people looking for wage labour. 
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As Chowdris resumed cultivation of land that was earlier let out to 
sharecroppers, many erstwhile sharecroppers were forced to turn to wage 
labour." 

The greatest demand for labour in the citrus orchards occurred during 
the three-month period of January to March when the fruit was ready for 
harvesting. A contractor, who estimated yields and purchased the fruit 
while it was still on the trees, was in charge of organising the harvest. 
This included recruiting and organising labourers as well as transporting 
and selling the fruit. Depending on the size of the orchard in question, 
and on the speed with which the contractor wanted to complete the har- 
vest, teams could comprise as many as forty people. This included fruit 
pickers who climbed the trees, people to carry away the fruit in large 
wicker baskets and load the trucks, and sometimes a group of people to 
sort the fruit according to grades of quality and box them. At this time of 
year, it was common for various contractors and their teams of labourers 
to be working simultaneously in the orchards of different Chowdns. 

The Chowdris had nothing to do with the process other than finding 
the contractor who offered them the best price. During this time, therefore, 
labourers dealt directly with the contractors rather than with the Chowdris. 
Fruit pickers earned between Rs 100 and Rs 120 per day, so if they 
worked for 25 days in a month they could eam Rs 2,500 per month for 
the three months of the citrus harvest. This was significantly more than 
what attached farm or domestic servants earned in monthly wages. It 
was also more than what daily wage labourers could expect to earn during 
the rest of the year with the exception of the wheat harvesting season. 

During the rest of the year, the demand for labour from the citrus orchard 
was relatively minor and the Chowdris, or their overseers (munshis) if 
they were wealthy enough to have one, directly organised and recruited 
labour for the few tasks at hand. The orchards had to be irrigated through- 
out the year and in particular during the flowering of the trees in the 
spring. This task was usually carried out by a single labourer, usually an 
attached farm servant. The orchards also had to be fertilised once a year 
and sprayed with pesticides about six times a year. These tasks were also 
frequently carried out by a farm servant and a couple of hired wage la- 
bourers who were paid a standard wage of Rs 80 per day. In addition, 


7 See Zandi (1999: 42) far an account of the decline of sharecropping from the 1960s. 
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during the summer months, some labourers were hired to trim the trees 
and get rid of the dead branches not already removed by people for 
firewood. 

The second greatest demand for agricultural labour occurred around 
the middle of April, shortly after the end of the citrus harvesting season, 
for the wheat harvest. Although citrus provided the bulk of the Gondal 
Chowdris’ agricultural income, all of them dedicated some of their land 
to wheat and fodder cultivation. Wheat in the form of unleavened bread 
(roti) was the basic staple of everyday life and all households stored 
wheat to last them for the entire year if they could afford to do so. The 
Chowdris also kept a significant quantity aside for the fixed payments in 
kind to their servants and the kammis that occasionally provided services 
to them. 

During the wheat harvest, plots of land were allotted by the Chowdris 
to teams of labourers of up to five people who were frequently, but not 
necessarily, close kin belonging to a single household. The work was 
considered to be physically exhausting, and only the able-bodied took 
part in it, but it was also considered to be the most important and profitable 
work of the year. Teams of labourers were given three maunds (a maund = 
40 kg) per acre harvested. Thus, at Rs 400 per maund of wheat, a team of 
five Jabourers could make Rs 250 per head if they harvested an acre in a 
day. Although wheat could be sold immediately, most people stored it 
for consumption through the year and only occasionally sold some when- 
ever they needed cash. 

Besides the wheat and citrus harvest, there was no other time when 
there was work for almost everyone in the fields. The rest of the year, 
people took up wage labour both in and out of agriculture and frequently 
found employment in construction and sometimes in factories in places 
like Sialkot and Faisalabad. However, most of the labourers that I inter- 
viewed only took up industrial‘'employment for a few months at a time 
and at most for a year or two. Although wages in industrial jobs were 
higher than those in agriculture, living expenses in town were signifi- 
cantly higher than those in the village where accommodation was free 
and where food was cheaper. Additionally, as industrial labourers they 
were far from their families, whom they could not easily take with them 


18 Tt was also possible to cultivate both of these crops in the citrus orchards when the 
trees were small and did not stop the sunlight from reaching the crops. 
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because of the difficulty of finding cheap accommodation, and were often 
homesick. Finally, while young and unmarried men were free to go away, 
labourers who were the heads of independent households were reluctant 
to leave their wives and children to fend for themselves in the village. 

Labourers from the various artisan castes as well as displaced agricul- 
tural tenants told me that the main advantage of free wage labour was 
that it allowed them to take advantage of the peaks in the agricultural 
cycle during the wheat and citrus harvests when daily wages were at their 
highest. Wage labour gave them a greater degree of freedom than the 
extra-economic forms of compulsion that they were subject to if they 
became attached servants with a Chowdri. Labourers could now find 
work with employers as far afield as Islamabad and their livelihoods no 
longer solely depended upon the Gondal Chowdris of Bek Sagrana who 
in any case spent more of their time living in cities. Both Chowdris and 
kammis told me that villagers were freer from the influence of the Gondal 
Chowdris than they had been in the past. 

The disadvantage that labourers saw in free wage labour was that it 
could be difficult to find work on a daily basis outside the peak harvest 
period demand between December and May. Free wage labourers also 
faced a significant degree of uncertainty as to whether and when em- 
ployers with whom they did not necessarily have longstanding relation- 
ships would actually pay them. In addition to this, free wage labourers 
faced greater difficulties than attached farm and domestic servants in 
obtaining patronage and loans, both small consumption loans as well as 
larger loans to cover wedding and medical expenses. Both the uncertainty 
of free wage labour and the need for patronage meant that many free 
wage labourers opted to become attached servants with the Chowdris, 
sometimes out of necessity and at other times simply for the sake of 
security, despite lower wages and work conditions that were known to 
be exploitative and abusive. 

Labourers frequently took up employment with the Gondal Chowdris 
because it allowed them access to credit and was supposed to entitle 
them to other forms of patronage including support in case of a dispute, 
mediation with state institutions and even help in retrieving an eloped 
wife or daughter. On their part, the Chowdris extended such forms of 
patronage and gave labourers large loans in order to secure a cheap and 
stable supply of labour, a scarce commodity given the reluctance of many 
labourers to work for the Chowdris. Chowdris frequently complained 
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that the kammis had inflated job expectations as a result of education, 
television and easier access to urban centres. Extending loans meant that 
Chowdris guaranteed themselves cheap labour that was at their constant 
beck and call until the time when the debt was fully repaid. Because 
of the Islamic prohibition on interest, these loans were interest free. Never- 
theless, as will be shown further, landlords profited because loans allowed 
them to reduce their workers’ wages. A loan could secure servitude for a 
few weeks or an entire generation depending upon the size of the loan 
and upon whether the debtor had able-bodied siblings that could help 
him repay the amount. For the Chowdris, having servants was also part 
of a display of status that demonstrated power and influence.'? Having 
dependents m the Pakistani Punjab continued to play an important pol- 
itical function for the Chowdris because servants, and especially gunmen, 
were frequently used to settle disputes with enemies (dushman) and be- 
cause dependents more generally were mobilised for their votes during 
election times. 


IV 
Debt and bondage 


The Chowdris generally extended loans and other forms of patronage to 
people from whom they could obtain some form of labour. They generally 
required farm servants, domestic servants and drivers as well as gunmen. 
Most attached servants ended up having to do a combination of domestic 
and farm work, despite being generally hired for either one or the other 
task. Only in instances where they were hired by village factional leaders 
involved in politics was it usual for them to become gunmen and only 
the wealthiest Chowdris were likely to hire drivers.” Farm work usually 
involved feeding and milking the livestock,”' irrigating the orchards and 


9 The greatest display of influence and power was through armed gunmen. Having 
gunmen showed that a Chowdrl was powerful and to be feared These qualities were 
deemed to be necessary in a ruthless political environment where men considered to be 
weak could end up having their land and wealth taken away from them by more aggressive 


X There was a total of six Gondal Chowdris who had drivers in the village and its 
surroundings. 

2! Most of the Chowdris owned some livestock in the form of cows and buffaloes for 
milk for domestic consumption 
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the crops, as well as sowing crops and driving the tractor. The domestic 
tasks that farm servants were also made to do included serving food and 
tea to the Chowdris and their guests, cleaning and being sent on errands 
to fetch and buy things, often well into the night. Even though they might 
have their own house in the village, servants were frequently asked to stay 
the night in order to guard the livestock from roaming cattle thieves and 
in order for them to be at hand if the need for their services arose. Add- 
itionally, attached servants had to work throughout the year and if ever 
they wanted to take a day off it was generally the case that they had to 
os provide a replacement who would carry out their work for 


a TATEN farm and domestic servants rarely earned more 
than Rs 1,500 plus eight maunds of wheat per year, plus two meals and a 
cup of tea a day, and at least one shalwar kameez suit per year on Eid. In 
total, this amounted to roughly Rs 18,000 per year or Rs 70 per day 
which was less than the lowest wages of the agricultural cycle (usually 
around Rs 80 per day), and significantly less than peak daily agricultural 
wages earned during the citrus and the wheat harvest. However, if the 
servant happened to have a large debt, his wages were often significantly 
lower at around Rs 10,000 per year. Even if the loan amount were factored 
in, the wages paid to the attached servants were far below the going rate. 
It therefore appears that the reason why the Chowdris extended loans to 
servants was because it allowed them to reduce their wages and thereby 
assure themselves a cheap and permanent supply of labour. 

The cheapest source of labour available to the Chowdris was children 
as young as five years old. Poor households sometimes gave their children 
away to work with the Chowdnis, either in their village homes or in their 
homes in Lahore or Sargodha. In exchange for their child, the parents 
obtained some form of patronage, which might include a loan, or pay- 
ments of around Rs 6,000 per year. This practice was justified by the 
Chowdris with the argument that they were doing the children and their 
families a great favour because they would be able to provide for, protect 
and educate them better than their parents. Thus, one Chowdn told me 
that the eleven-year-old girl who worked in his house in Lahore was there 
for the protection of her modesty (hayaa) because there were no adult 
males in her family to keep the young men of the village at bay. In most 
cases, the Chowdris told me that they took on such children for them to 
learn how to read the Holy Qur’an as well as how to read and write Urdu. 
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However, these children would not be sent to school and it was widely 
known that they largely spent their time washing dishes, carrying trays, 
sweeping floors and running errands. The mindless drudgery of their 
work was clearly illustrated by the case of one seven-year-old Mussalli 
who worked for the wealthiest Chowdri in the village and who, since 
he constantly ran around communicating messages between his master 
and different labourers, was affectionately referred to by villagers as 
‘Nokia’—like a mobile phone. He also went back and forth from the 
Chowdri’s house and his men’s house with heavy trays laden with food 
and drinks for guests. By evening time, he was exhausted and I often 
saw him pass out at the men’s house while the guests were eating. Like 
other children in his situation, he was generally tired and homesick. In 
their rare moments of free time, they often had no one to play with be- 
cause, from an early age, the children of the Chowdris learnt to treat 
them as servants and frequently excluded them from their games. Thus, 
even if they learnt how to read and write, many of these children had a 
miserable time and several adults who had been child servants, and who 
sometimes were still servants, invoked God’s mercy in the hope that their 
children would never have to work for a Chowdri. Some villagers even 
told me that such children frequently ended up with mental problems 
and illustrated this by pointing to specific cases. As a result of this, the 
parents who sent their children away were often somewhat ashamed of it 
and offered the same justification for their act as the Chowdris, claiming 
that it was in order for their children to learn how to read and write. 

As a result of being overworked, poorly paid and abused, servants— 
including children—were often resentful towards their employers and 
frequently vented their feelings towards them by badmouthing them, 
stealing from them and by dragging their feet. On one occasion, I saw a 
servant throw angry punches and spit at the photograph of his master. . 
One twelve-year-old child boasted to me about how he purposely ran up 
large phone bills on his master’s phone by calling his friend in town. 
Servants often stole fruit from their masters’ citrus orchards at night and 
sold it in the nearby market town. Finally, the greatest statement of dis- 
content was when servants—and gunmen in particular—had no debts, 
deserted their masters and sought the patronage of their rivals to whom 
they revealed their former master’s secrets. Servants with debts could not 
do this because the Chowdris had an agreement not to poach them from 
each other unless their debts were settled. 
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These acts were largely individual and isolated and never openly chal- 
lenged the Chowadris. In public, servants and villagers generally continued 
to perform displays of subordination towards the Chowdris whom they 
greeted with a bow and with their right hand upon their hearts expressing 
thankfulness. When they sat in assembly with the Chowdnis, it was still 
quite common for kammis to squat on the floor while the Chowdri sat 
above them on a charpai. The fact that they did not just walk out of their 
jobs but instead resorted to such ‘weapons of the weak’ illustrated the 
absence of any real bargaining power on their part. As will be shown 
below, this lack of bargaining power was particularly evident in the case 
of indebted labourers who were compelled through a variety of means to 
service their debts. 

Various factors combined to ensure the servants repaid their debts 
towards the Chowdris. To begin with, the servants could not simply nm 
away because they had nowhere to run to. If they went to nearby villages 
or even to the local town of Sargodha, the Chowdris were likely to find 
them through their political and friendship networks. In the rare instances 
when kammis did have friends or relatives in faraway cities like Rawalpindi, 
Faisalabad, Jhang or Lahore who could help them find employment and 
accommodation, relatives that stayed behind in the village could be 
pressured to reveal that information to the Chowdri. It was also widely 
believed that the Chowdris could enlist the support of the police in order 
to retrieve and even jail escaped bonded labourers. Although this had 
not happened to any bonded labourers that I knew, this was confirmed 
by the investigations of Human Rights Watch (1995: 70). 

In most cases, however, the Chowdris could rely on the kin of attached 
servants to ensure that they repaid their loans and did not run away. When 
a Chowdri made a loan to a labourer, he generally obtained a guarantor 
(zaman) from among the labourer’s close kinsmen who was responsible 
for repaying the loan, in labour or in kind, were the labourer to default 
by running away, illness or death. In cases where the house of an attached 
servant was located on the employerz’s land, it was taken for granted that 
other able-bodied household members would be made responsible in 
case of default. It was therefore in the interest of kinsmen to help their 
attached relatives to service their debts and to prevent them from running 
away. They could economically assist the debtor by covering his basic 
needs so that he did not need to take monthly wages from the Chowdn. 
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Thus, an indebted attached servant who was paid Rs 10,000 per year 
could eliminate that amount from his debt if he refrained from claiming 
his wages by relying on his kinsmen. 

The amount of time that an indebted servant took to repay a loan with 
his labour largely depended upon whether he had the financial support 
of close kinsmen, most commonly his siblings. One Mussalli who took a 
loan of Rs 60,000 to cover his father’s medical treatment and his elder 
brother’s wedding expenses, managed to repay the sum within a two- 
year period with help from his two siblings and by selling some livestock. 
He managed to reduce his debt by Rs 10,000 in the first year by forgoing 
his wages, and by subsisting on Rs 300 per month from his siblings to 
cover for basic necessities (food was provided by the Chowdri). In the 
second year, he shifted to another Chowdri who offered to pay him 
Rs 15,000 per year and who purchased his remaining debt of Rs 50,000 
from the previous employer.” In that year, he further reduced his debt by 
Rs 15,000 by not taking his wages. The remaining Rs 45,000 was repaid 
by selling some goats and a buffalo. Another bonded labourer who be- 
longed to a family of impoverished zamindar tenants, who did not belong 
to the dominant Gondal biradari in the village, also managed to pay off a 
debt incurred with a Chowdri thanks to the income and labour of three 
able-bodied siblings and the sale of some livestock. In this case too, the 
labourer had obtained a loan of Rs 50,000 from the Chowdri because of 
his father’s illness. The loan was repaid after two and a half years of hard 
labour. 

When indebted servants had no able-bodied siblings or parents to 
help them out, repaying a loan could take an entire lifetime and, rather 
than see their debts diminish, they were likely to see them grow. Repay- 
ment was even more difficult if a household was afflicted by additional 
crises such as illness or drug addiction. In one instance, a Mussalli who 
was a heroin addict had given his seven-year-old son Fazi over to a Gondal 
Chowdri in exchange for Rs 6,000 per year and various small cash ad- 
vances. The family had come to economically depend on the young boy 
because of the father’s addiction and the absence of other able-bodied 
males in the household. By the time Fazi tumed seventeen, the debt had 
risen to Rs 20,000 as the household was continually short of money. The 


zZ Tt was possible for indebted labourers to leave their current employer so long as 
another employer was willing to purchase their debt 
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father had sold much of the furniture in the house in order to finance his 
heroin addiction. The debt further increased by Rs 30,000 when Fazi 
and his sister got married. At the time of fieldwork, the outstanding 
amount had reached Rs 50,000 and the Gondal Chowdri had decided to 
cut off any further flow of credit because it was becoming unlikely that 
the loan would ever be repaid. 

The situation for Fazi had, however, become more hopeful as he now 
had a younger sibling of working age who was working in a vermicelli 
(sevian) factory in Sargodha and who was contributing to family finances. 
The father had also ceased to be a burden since he went to Islamabad 
where he managed to find work in a market carrying people's shopping 
bags and was able to personally finance his heroin addiction. In addition, 
a charitable and pious Gondal Chowdri had given Fazi a baby buffalo to 
rear, such that when the animal was fully grown, they would share the 
proceeds equally. An adult buffalo could be sold at about Rs 80,000, 
allowing Fazi to reduce his debt by up to Rs 40,000. However, there was 
an unfortunate setback: his sister contracted tuberculosis and her in-laws 
sent her back home because she had become a financial burden. Medical 
treatment was expensive and Fazi, who was desperate to repay his debt, 
complained that it was the duty of his sister’s in-laws to take care of her 
and threatened not to make any monetary contributions towards her 
treatment. 


y 
Conclusion: Political mobilisation and its limits 


This article shows that changes in the regional agrarian economy largely 
resulting from the introduction of citrus orchards together with broader 
economic expansion in non-agricultural sectors resulted in the decreased 
economic dependence of rural labourers on the Chowdris. However, these 
changes in the regional economy were not matched by changes in the 
highly unequal political structure and the livelihood strategies of labourers 
continued to be circumscribed by the political influence of the Chowdris. 
Not only did the Chowdris control the means to physically coerce labour- 
ers, but they also had virtual monopoly over access to the state, giving 
them the power to grant and withhold patronage in ways that generally 
furthered their personal interests. Labourers continued to largely depend 
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on the Chowdris for patronage in the form of mediation with state insti- 
tutions, dispute resolution and for the extension of credit. Therefore, 
despite their dislike of the Chowdris, labourers undergoing periods of 
hardship were compelled to seek attached employment with them. Their 
dependence on the Chowdris was reflected in their behaviour which re- 
mained compliant and obsequious. Also, it was observed that having 
servants and dependents continued to be a political asset for the Chowdris 
because it allowed them to secure votes during elections and to mobilise 
the use of force in order to settle feuds. The relationship between labourers 
and Chowdris in the Pakistani Punjab therefore contained a strong 
political element. 

I conclude with the suggestion that the principal reason for the lack 
of assertiveness of labourers in the Pakistani Punjab relates to the broader 
political evolution of Pakistan. The fact that Pakistan lacked a popular 
national political party at Independence, and that repeated military inter- 
ventions over the country’s sixty-year existence severely curtailed the 
possibility for the development of genuinely popular political parties 
later, had highly deleterious consequences for the country’s social and 
political development. One significant consequence of this was that the 
Pakistani masses never witnessed the sort of political empowerment that 
some of their counterparts in India witnessed over the past couple of 
decades other than during a brief moment when Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ini- 
tially rose to power. Thus, the assertiveness of the Dalits described by 
Jeffrey and Lerche (2000) under Mayawati in Uttar Pradesh and the asser- 
tiveness of labourers in Gujarat described by Breman (1993) remained 
largely unthinkable for many labourers and kammis in much of the central 
Punjab as well as southern and western Punjab. However, many labourers 
and kammis resented their subordination and their lack of assertiveness 
did not necessarily indicate that they fully acquiesced to it. 

In fact, political developments in the 1970s indicate that, given a 
chance, the pent up frustration of landless labourers, artisans and tenants 
could erupt into the political scene. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s promise of land 
and homestead reforms as well as the abolition of corvée labour (begaar) 
enlisted the support of tenants, landless labourers and village kammis. 
The poor rural voter hoped that the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) would 
pursue its interests against ‘the classes and institutions that had weighed 
upon him so heavily and for so long—the zamindariat, the police, the 
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bureaucracy and the courts’ Jones 2003: 362). According to Jones, the 
1970 elections—the first national elections based on universal adult 
franchise—were the first time in the country’s history when the have- 
nots erupted onto the political scene. These elections not only saw the 
emergence of horizontal, class-based ties of allegiance among urban 
voters but also among rural voters where historically the masses had 
‘been politically quiescent, conditioned by tradition and the local structure 
of power to follow their customary leaders—ashrafi-gentry zamindars, 
pirs, and clan biradan heads’ (ibid.: 356). Because of the importance 
given to land and homestead reform in the PPP’s electoral campaign, 
party affiliation was often divided along class lines between those who 
owned land and those who did not. Jones convincingly shows how, in 
villages across the Punjab, tenants and landless kammis emboldened by 
the mass support generated by Bhutto voted for the PPP against the wishes 
of the Chowdris who sometimes even set aside their longstanding feuds 
and rivalries in order to defeat the PPP. To this day, most tenants and 
kammis in the village of Bek Sagrana told me that if they had a choice 
they would vote for the PPP because it had historically been the party of 
the poor (gharibon ki party). 

Subsequent political developments during the ten years of military 
rule under General Zia ul-Haq, and even during Bhutto’s terms in office, 
neutralised much of the progress that had been achieved during the early 
1970s.” General Zia pledged to protect the landlords from a second round 
of land reforms that had been planned by Bhutto and removed the ceilings 
on the amount of land owned. Under his regime, the courts once again 
reverted to being unsympathetic to the claims of tenants. On the political 
front, by undertaking large-scale repression of the political opposition 
spearheaded by the PPP and by holding non-party local body elections, 
the military regime ensured that the sort of mass mobilisation that had 
occurred in Bhutto’s time could not take place. Like his predecessor 


D The success of Bhutto’s reform programme remains highly debated. Reports suggest 
that, following his nse to power in 1970, tenants could successfully appeal to the judiciary 
against ovictions. However, restrictions on the size of land holdings remained ineffectual. 
Thus, Herring reports that, in 70 per cent of all cases of eviction, court judgements ordered 
the restoration of tenants (Herring 1983: 117). Since lend ceilings were based on mdividual 
rather than family holdings, landlords could circumvent the law by transferring land titles 
to the name of close relatives. 
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General Ayub Khan and his successor General Pervez Musharraf, Zia 
encouraged candidate-based as opposed to party-based electoral cam- 
paigns. According to Muhammad Waseem: 


Zia attempted to revert to the early colonial mode of district politics 
in which local influentials got elected into the legislatures on the 
strength of their respective support bases in the locality characterized 
by the ties of tribe, caste, faction or tenurial relations. The obvious 
target of this policy was the PPP which had continued to enjoy mass 
popularity ... The 1985 non-party elections localized politics, reinvig- 
orated biradri [sic], cut across the potential- though non-active lines 
of party support and decisively shifted political initiative towards 
electoral candidates. (Waseem 1994: 15) 


Such policies implemented by successive military regimes in Pakistan 
resulted in fragmenting the political landscape, thereby forestalling the 
emergence of large-scale popular political movements such as the one 
witnessed during the rise of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1970. In this political 
scenario, politicians largely ceased to focus upon national issues, legisla- 
tion and policy making and became almost exclusively concerned with 
consolidating their position as local patrons.* One consequence of this 
is that rural strongmen in the Punjab, such as members of the Gondal 
biradari described in this article, consolidated their political and economic 
fortunes and continued to be the principal mediators between the have- 
nots and the state. There was no political party or organisation based on 
either class or caste to which tenants and landless labourers could turn 
for patronage and they were therefore largely restricted to seeking patron- 
age from local landlords. In this manner, political mobilisation in much 
of the rural Pakistani Punjab remained factional, characterised by a ver- 
tical structure of power that cut across ties of caste and class. 
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complex apparatus designed for comparative purposes. Then, all of a 
sudden, kinship studies were severely questioned and the practitioners 
of the discipline lost their confidence when conceiving of their own sub- 
ject. The main blow against a unified idea of kinship came from three 
protagonists: David Schneider (1968, 1972, 1984), Rodney Needham 
(1971, 1974) and Adam Kuper (1982, 1988). 

In America, Schneider announced the non-existence of a field called 
kinship. His critique is anchored in his analysis of both American (1968) 
and Yap culture and society (1953, 1984). Following his very detailed 
study on American concepts of kinship, Schneider wrote a very influential 
article (1972) in which he claimed that the field of kinship in anthro- 
pology, with its strong biological bias and focus on genealogical relations, 
did not correspond to any real cultural concept found anywhere in the 
world, not even in America. Instead of dividing a whole culture into dif- 
ferent fields of analysis, Schneider suggested a focus on the concepts 
and symbols by which people express their respective relationships. At 
about the same time in Oxford, Rodney Needham developed a similarly 
forceful critique against the then rather prominent trend of cross-cultural 
kinship studies in the wake of George Peter Murdock’s Human Relations 
Area Files. Taking up Edmund Leach’s strictures against ‘butterfly col- 
lecting’, Needham argued against the popular classification of societies 
into universally defined ‘kinship institutions’ and ‘monothetic categories’. 
He suggested adapting Wittgenstein’s concept of ‘family resemblances’ 
instead and the treatment of anthropological categories as open, ‘polythetic’ 
concepts without any definite core of meaning (Needham 1971, 1974, 
1975). Such scepticism led him, like Schneider, towards a general evalua- 
tion of the way kinship is defined as a specific domain in anthropology. 

Rather than being directed against the universal categories used by 
many kinship specialists, Adam Kupez’s critique opposed the models 
employed by them. In a major review of the lineage model as developed 
by Evans-Pritchard, Kuper (1982) argued that the idea of a ‘segmentary 
tribe’, based on ‘balanced opposition’, neither corresponded to local folk 
models nor corresponded to actual relationships on the ground and was 
based on the obsolete evolutionary belief of simple societal forms being 
primarily based upon kinship. Later, in a general attack against kinship 
studies, Kuper (1988) further developed this appraisal by suggesting that 
anthropology has continued to foster the idea of a primitive society for 
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more than 130 years, even though such a concept has, at no time, corres- 
ponded with facts. 

While Schneider and Needham intended to strengthen and even 
broaden kinship studies by giving it a more solid intellectual basis, in 
fact they achieved the reverse. Having lost the qualities of a well-defined 
field of study, kinship was removed from the standard curriculum in 
many universities. Those who had always thought of kinship studies as 
incomprehensible algebra now employed their arguments to ignore 
intricate forms of kin classification or marriage alliances altogether. As 
part of the feminist critique, Lévi-Strauss’s Elementary Structures was 
deconstructed as male-biased and chauvinistic (e.g., Rubin 1975) so that 
gender, and later queer theory (e.g., Borneman 1996), could move into 
the space of the teaching agenda that was made available by the removal 
of kinship studies. 

In the 1990s, the vacuum left by the disappearance of kinship research 
was also filled by a number of studies, mostly concerned with South East 
Asia, dealing with ‘house societies’. This concept had originally been 
developed by Lévi-Strauss to characterise societies lacking ‘elementary 
structures’, but Janet Carsten, Stephen Hugh-Jones and others soon turned 
it into a heuristic device for studying the emotional and cognitive aspects 
of social relations. In the introduction to their edited volume About the 
House: Lévi-Strauss and Beyond, Carsten and Hugh-Jones (1995) cri- 
ticised Lévi-Strauss’s notion of house-based societies and yet argued for 
the importance of studying houses both ethnographically and com- 
paratively. In their view, a focus on houses may help to overcome former 
approaches to kinship with their strong genealogical bias and their over- 
emphasis on rules and structures. In later publications, Janet Carsten 
developed these ideas further and made a case—in the tradition of David 
Schneider—for abandoning the concept of kinship altogether. Instead, 
she coined the expression ‘cultures of relatedness’ (Carsten 2000) in 
order to stress the symbolic and culturally specific idioms of organising 
social action. Carsten (2004) provided examples of such idioms, renaming 
them as ‘tropes’. Her overview of the literature included studies on the 
house, gender, body, person, substances, nation and other concepts which 
are deeply rooted in specific symbolic systems. 

While Carsten’s writings had the positive effect of revitalising an an- 
thropological interest in certain ethnographic phenomena which were 
neglected by the specialists of the discipline after the general demise of 
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kinship studies, they, on the other hand, contributed to a neglect of what 
she calis ‘old’ kinship studies. In After Kinship, Carsten (2004) set up a 
dichotomy between the ‘old’ kinship studies being very formal and focus- 
sing on structures that suggest a distinction between ‘the West and the 
rest’, and what she referred to as ‘new’ kinship studies, stressing fluidity 
and process and exploring the emotions and experiences of individuals 
within relationships. In my view, we do not have to give priority to the 
emotional and practical side of kinship at the expense of the more formal 
aspects of classification. We should rather look at all dimensions and 
expressions of relatedness in the ethnographic context. By combining 
classical approaches, for example the one suggested by Needham,! with 
a focus on the cultural ideas of ‘kinship’, we will be able to grasp the many 
dimensions of ‘relatedness’ we actually encounter in the field. 

I bave followed Needham and analysed three dimensions—classification, 
rules and action—separately, in my own previous work with the Dongria 
Kond, a small community of swidden cultivators residing in the high- 
lands of Orissa.” Thus, in an unpublished monograph (Hardenberg 2005), 
I have initially analysed Dongria Kond kinship terminology (ibid.: 
169-87), before looking at the rules of marriage (ibid.: 188-209) and 
the actual marriage practices (ibid.: 210-37). Only after this have I com- 
pared the three dimensions (ibid.: 241-43). In the present article, I want 
to explore Dongria Kond forms of relatedness by taking up Carsten’s 
focus on cultural concepts and actual practices. My point is that rituals 
are both the main means for creating relatedness as well as the primary 
context in which the ideal nature of specific forms of relatedness is 
expressed. 

I initially place the Dongria Kond in the wider context of highland 
Orissa by indicating commonalities with other Kond people and differ- 
entiating them from other communities of the same region. This will be 
followed by a short introduction to the complexities of the buffalo sacrifice 
of the Dongria, since this information will be required for the subsequent 


' According to Needham (1973. 175), the phenomena we study fall Into thres categories: 
types of classification (or ‘ideas’), rules or norms and concrete forms of action. None of 
these three dimensions of life exists soparate from the other, yet we may not assume a 
prion that they neatly correspond with one another. Each dimension needs to be explored 
before the whole field of ‘relatedness’ becomes intelligible. 

7 I would like to express my thanks to the German Research Council (Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft) for sponsoring the research on which this article is based. 
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analysis of their cultural concepts. Following this general preamble to 
the argument, the people and their sacrifice, I present my detailed analysis 
of Dongria categories of relatedness as they are expressed in actual ritual 
practices. In conclusion, I discuss how far rituals may be seen as a form 
of classification and J compare the results of my cultural analysis, which 
is inspired by Carsten’s work on relatedness, with the results of my more 
formal analysis of Dongria kin categories, rules and practices. 


H 
The Dongria and their context 


Approximately 8,000 Dongria Kond reside in some 100 villages which 
are spread over an area of about 250 square miles in the Rayagada district 
of Orissa.’ They coexist with a smaller population of people known as 
the Dombo who often reside in hamlets situated in close proximity to the 
villages of the Dongria Kond. In administrative categories, the Dongria 
Kond are classified as a ‘Scheduled Tribe’, whereas the Dombo are con- 
sidered a ‘Scheduled Caste’. This distinction, however, is completely arti- 
ficial since both communities share several ideas and values, are dependent 
upon each other and display substantial interaction on a daily basis 
(Pfeffer 1997: 7—11). For this reason, I consider them to be part of the 
same society. 

The Dongria are only a small minority of the larger population classi- 
fied as Kond who are spread over the whole of the Eastern Ghats, the 
major mountain range of eastern India, and together form a population 
of about one million people (Padel 2000: 12). Depending on the region, 
the Kond are classified mto subcategories. In the mountains of the Kondmals 
district of Orissa, they are known as Kui Kond, Kuttia Kond and Malliah 
Kond. Towards the south, in the former undivided Koraput district,‘ they 
are referred to as Dongria Kond, Desia Kond and Kuvi Kond. These 


> The first long-term anthropological fieldwork among the Dongria was conducted by 
Prasanna Kumar Nayak (1989). His work provides detailed examples of their blood fends 
and also discusses Dongria concepts of clan and territory. I am thankful to Mr Nayak be- 
cause he helped me to get access to the Dongria Kond in the initial stages of my work and 
his work was a constant source of inspiration to me. 

* Before 1993, the Rayagada district was pert of Koraput district. As part of an admin- 
istrative reorganisation, Koraput district has since been divided into four separate districts: 
Koraput, Nawrangpur, Malkangiri and Rayagada. 
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local Kond communities differ markedly from one another in terms of 
culture and do not unite in any kind of social or political corporation. 
Thus, there are, to my knowledge, no unions, political parties, associa- 
tions, etc., formed by and for the ‘Kond people’. There are, however, 
certain features which are considered typical of the Kond, although they 
are not necessarily characteristic of all the communities throughout 
Orissa. Such features include (a) the structure of the village settlement, 
i.e., two parallel rows of houses; (b) the existence of localised, exogamous 
clans; (c) the distinction between secular (majhi or bismajhi) and sacred 
(jani) leaders; (d) the worship of the earth goddess represented by stones 
and (e) the earlier performance of human sacrifices, and the present per- 
formance of buffalo sacrifices. 

Compared to other tribal regions of Orissa (e.g., Berger 2007; Otten 
2006; Pfeffer 1997; Rousseleau and Behera 2003), society in the 
Niyamgiri hills does not consist of a complex web of different commu- 
nities. It is a binary division into tribal landowners (Dongria) and their 
clients (Dombo). The Dombo perform the role of middlemen, acting be- 
tween the Dangria and the people of the lowlands. However, apart from 
their dependence on certain items sold in the lowland markets such as 
pottery, metal objects, jewellery, clothes and animals for sacrifice, the 
Dongna highlanders have retained a comparatively high degree of self- 
sufficiency. They have their own priests and do not depend on Brahmins 
for performing their rituals or preparing food for their guests. Although 
they are increasingly entering into market relations with valley people 
and developing new needs for consumer goods, they still produce many 
items of daily use themselves. They cultivate their fields on their own 
and, unlike the people of the valleys, they refrain from employing un- 
skilled labour for the more strenuous tasks. In addition, the Dongria wash 
their own clothes and bury or burn their own dead, and do not depend on 
washermen or ‘untouchables’ to free them of what is considered ‘pollu- 
tion’. Essential elements of a caste system are thus absent, though, as in 
caste society, rituals play a major role in distinguishing social categories 
and in providing meaning to social action. Furthermore, what looks simple 
in relation to a multi-~caste village in coastal Orissa turns out to be highly 


*In the recent years, due to the activities of a local government agency, the Dongria 
have begun to deel directly with the traders of the major market towns. 
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complex if we look at the social distinctions created and maintained in 
the most elaborate of all Kond rituals, the Meria sacrifice. 


Ii 
The Meria sacrifice 


According to colonial sources, the Kond used to perform human sacrifices 
on a regular basis until British soldiers suppressed this practice and 
‘persuaded’ them to substitute a buffalo for the human victim.° ‘Memories’ 
of such human sacrifices can also be obtained from Kond today who, 
upon questioning, offer details of how and where the sacrifices used to 
be performed in the past. Some Kond even claim that such sacrifices 
continue to be conducted today. However, Sundar (1995) questions the 
colonial ‘evidence’ for human sacrifices. Comparing the colonial suppres- 
sion of ‘human sacrifices’ with medieval witchcraft trials, she argues 
that British officers turned confessions—often made under psychological 
or physical pressure, if not torture—into ‘objective reality’, fitting their 
conceptions about the ‘primitive’ people they were dealing with (ibid: 
373-74). In Sundar’s view, the ‘confessions’ and local accounts of “human 
sacrifices’ rather express local beliefs ‘about the extraordinary power of 
their gods who can make such demands, as well as the power of the humans 
who are capable of performing the act’ (ibid.: 371). She further argues 
that many of the ‘confessions’ were actually modelled on the practice of 
animal sacrifices (ibid.: 372). 

Until today, many Kond perform animal sacrifices to their earth god- 
dess, except those who have been forced to abandon this custom by 
outsiders with a religious mission, the Hindu nationalists or the Christian 
preachers. Among the Dongria, neither Hindu nor Christian missionaries 
work with any measurable success nor do the executive powers of the 
Orissa government fully operate in these hills.’ This may account for the 


6 For early reports produced by British officials, see MacPherson (1863 [1842], 1852, 
1865) and Thurston (1987 [1909]). For modem anthropological and historical work on 
Kond human sacrifices, see Bates (2006), Boal (1997), Hardenberg (2005), Padel (2000) 
and Sundar (1995). 

7 During the time of my fieldwork, the impact of the state on the lives of the Dongria 
changed as local people began suffering from the state’s decision to lease certain parts of 
the Niyamgiri hills to a bauxite minmg company. 
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fact that Dongria celebrate their buffalo sacrifices in grand style, although 
such killings are contrary to Hindu ethics and against state law.’ 

During my fieldwork (2001-03), I observed altogether eleven such 
buffalo sacrifices among the Dongria Kond and their neighbours, the 
Desia Kond, who populate the valleys. In all these cases, the sacrifices 
required weeks if not months of preparation, continued for several days, 
and were occasions for extensive feasting and merrymaking. Among the 
Dongria Kond, the buffalo sacrifice is performed in the months of Phalgun 
or Chaitra, i.e., between February and April, while their neighbours in 
the valleys, the Desia Kond, usually conduct it one or two months earlier 
(in Pausa or Magh). The festival is celebrated by each Dongria village in 
irregular intervals of roughly ten to twenty years. The primary reason 
for this sacrifice, locally called kodru parbu or ‘buffalo festival’, is said 
to be the desire of the Earth Goddess for a sacrificial victim. The idea is 
that the sacrifice needs to be given to the Goddess because she has pro- 
vided her people with food in the form of an abundant harvest but also 
that once she has received a proper sacrifice she will continue to make 
the fields fertile. 

The main sacrificial events occur at various shrines inside and outside 
the village that celebrates and sponsors the festival. However, most of 
the elaborate ritual activities take place at two shrines: those of the earth 
goddess (dharni or jakeri) and those of her husband (kotetwali) both 
located between the two rows of houses so typical of Kond villages. The 
earth goddess 1s represented by round and polished as well as some flat 
and crude stones. She is normally referred to by the Dongria as their 
‘mother’ (aya) and they consider her to be the earth in general as well as 
the incarnation of the specific territory they reside on. Next to her shrine, 
usually only a few metres towards the east, one comes across a flat, crude 
megalith (wali) which may be as small as 20-30 cm or as large as 2 m. 
The Dongria call this stone koteiwali and address the deity represented 
by it as their ‘father’. He is considered to be the husband of the earth 
goddess and may be said to represent the male principle, the sun, in re- 
lation to the female principle, the earth. 

Weeks before the actual performance of the sacrifice, the villagers 
along with their helpers (see below) begin setting up altars, posts and 


* For arguments against animal sacrifices in the context of Malah Kond rituals, see 
Mallebrein (2007). 
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houses at the sites of both divine beings. In the centre of their village, 
above the stones representing the earth goddess, the sponsors construct 
a hut called dharni kudi. They are assisted by people from villages where 
members of the same clan reside. These ‘brothers’ form one sacrificial 
community (muta or mutu) along with the sponsors of the festival. 

To the east of this hut, a sacrificial altar is built next to the stone 
(koteiwali) representing the husband of the earth goddess. Between these 
two sacred spaces, the sponsors set up sacrificial stakes. In front of the hut 
of the Goddess, one or more sacrificial poles are fixed in the ground. 
The victims are tethered to these poles the night before the actual killing. 
Another stake consisting of a lower vertical and an upper horizontal post 
is set up next to the stone representing the husband of the earth goddess. 
During the festival, the heads of chicken sacrificed in the name of different 
deities are placed on top of this T-shaped stake. 

About a week before the commencement of the festival, Dongna men 
from a number of different villages arrive to fence the sacrificial site. 
These people are not like the ‘brothers’ from the same sacrificial commu- 
nity (mutu) since they do not belong to the sponsors’ clans. These helpers 
are potential affines called mudrenga, a word probably derived from the 
term mudra meaning ‘coin’, ‘seal’, or in its verbal use ‘to close’ (mudriba). 
These people are responsible for ‘closing’ the village and the sacrificial 
site by constructing bamboo fences around the whole village and around 
the place where the victim will be tethered. In addition, they are respon- 
sible for protecting the buffalo until the proper time of sacrifice. 

Every Meria sacrifice in this area occurs on three consecutive days, 
from a Friday to a Sunday. The festivities are very complex and involve 
a number of different actors and specialists, yet in the following overview, 
J restrict myself to some main events. On Friday, the first guests, who 
usually belong to the same sacrificial community, arrive and the sponsors 
set up one or two long bamboo poles on top of which they attach a brass 
pot (bonda) and a small shade made of bamboo or iron. The brass pot 
represents the male clan deity, usually the main mountain in the region, 
and it circulates within the sacrificial community formed by villages of 
the same clan, being retained by the current sponsors until it is the tum 
of the next village to celebrate the buffalo sacrifice. On this day, the long 
bamboo poles are carried to each and every house of the village to be 
worshipped before they are fixed at the wall representing the husband of 
the earth goddess; the local shamans (beju or bejuni) then climb up the 
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poles, get possessed by the male deity and bring him down for further 
worship. At the end of the ceremony, several chickens and a white ram 
are sacrificed to the God. 

On Saturday, the second day of the sacrifice, the desa loku or ‘people 
of the whole country’ assemble in crowds in the village. Young boys and 
girls from various villages and clans, wearing their best clothes and 
jewellery, come to the festival to sing and dance. While the young people 
enjoy themselves, the sponsors perform rituals in two places: first, at 
stones representing the deity of the local line (kona penu) and the god of 
hunting (Jada penu) outside the village; second, at the wall of the goddess 
of wealth and prosperity (sita penuahi penu) inside the house of each 
villager. 

As soon as darkness sets in, ritual specialists named jani begin invoking 
the earth goddess. They sit in her hut, chant verses for hours and offer 
her alcohol, incense and piglets. When these incantations come to an 
end on the Sunday moming, the festival reaches its climax.’ The main 
sacrificial specialist (jani) takes an old knife and pierces it through one 
of the holes in the eastern wall of the house. When he touches the victim 
tethered to a post in front of the house, this is the sign for the young men 
to kill the buffalo. The protectors of the victim withdraw and the young 
men run towards the fence, pull it down, and with their axes hack the 
victim to death. When the animal has been killed, someone hurries to cut 
off its head (kapada) to take it inside the hut where, together with a piece 
of liver and a coin, it is placed in front of the stones. Another ritual spe- 
cialist called gripa jani collects some of the blood of the victim in a 
bowl or in his cupped hands and carries it to the earth goddess. People 
have told me that this blood is the major gift to the goddess as it stands 
for the life of the victim. 

During the moming hours of this Sunday, pieces of flesh are distributed 
to the young people who have killed the victim. Once they receive their 
share, they leave the village with triumphant gestures. Reaching their 


” For two reasons, I could never personally witness this event in a Dongria village: 
first, because the young Dongria from other villages sometimes manage to kill the buffalo 
before the proper time of sacrifice, Le., before the rituals have been concluded, second, 
because huge crowds assemble inside and outside the hut and make any observation dif- 
ficult, rf not impossible The following description of the final day’s ntes 1s thus a version 
given to me by my informants. 
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own Village, they place the buffalo meat at the shrine of their own earth 
goddess. The rest of the dead animal is divided into different pieces, 
distributed to certain people to mark their status and finally cooked and 
consumed by all present on the following day. 

From this summary of a highly complex sacrificial event it becomes 
apparent that the Dongria Kond express both mutual dependency as well 
as the distinctiveness of the various social actors involved in this festival. 
The sacrifice requires the cooperation of a large number of people and 
brings together Dongria of differing ages, sexes, clans and status in the 
combined effort to satisfy the earth goddess on whose goodwill all de- 
pend. Yet distinctions are not dissolved in a kind of egalitarian communitas 
but, on the contrary, maintained by assigning distinct tasks and ritual 
duties to different people. The ritual performances become an expression 
of relatedness, i.e., of belonging to separate, yet interacting categories 
of people. 


IV 
Supercategories and subcategories 


The Dongria divide their society into two categories—kuda and gota. In 
my analysis, these two terms represent supercategories which are further 
divided into subcategories in different contexts.'° These supercategories 
are distinguished in absolute terms of local notions of ‘descent’ and 
‘affinity’.!! The kuda are those people with whom one claims common 
descent and with whom one may not have matrimonial relations; gota 
are considered to be of a more or less different origin and may be potential 
marriage partners. In other words, the former are one’s ‘own people’, the 
latter are ‘others’. Each supercategory contains subcategories of people 
who perform different functions on various—mostly ritual—occasions. 
Thus, the kuda category is, for example, divided into people of one’s 
local line (punja), clan (kuda), phratry (ma kuda or ‘our clan’), sacrificial 
community (muta), etc. One may not marry within any of these categories, 


18 I first became aware of this type of classification in discussions with Chris Gregory 
to whom I am indebted for his inspiring ideas and encouragement He has elaborated his 
views in a forthcoming publication (see Gregory forthcoming). 

1 ‘Degcent’ and ‘affinity’ are abstract anthropological terms for local concepts which 
will be discussed more elaborately in the leter part of this article. 

2 See Berger (2007: 327-28) for a similar distinction among the Gadabe. 
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and sexual relations are also strictly prohibited. The gota, on the other 
hand, are distinguished into sacrificers (desa loku), sacrificial helpers 
(mudrenga), actual affines (samdhin gota), friends (tonenga) and people 
of other communities (jati). The important fact to note is that not all 
subcategories of the gota are indeed marriageable. In fact, matrimony is 
prohibited with some of the gota, such as friends or members of other 
communities. We thus have the opposition between kuda people who are 
closely related in terms of local ideas of descent and may not be married, 
and more distantly related people who as gota are potentially marriageable 
yet may be prohibited as marriage partners in case they belong to certain 
subcategories. 

The main argument of this article is that the logic of this social classifi- 
cation can be derived from the study of forms of relatedness as expressed 
in ritual practices. One such important occasion, in which members of 
all major Dongria social categories interact, is the buffalo sacrifice to 
the earth goddess. An analysis of this ceremony brings to the fore local 
ideas about what distinguishes social categories we may translate as 
‘affines’, ‘kin’ or ‘friends’. The main problem in understanding such 
categories is that they are not simply defined by norms of marriage. Other 
rules, such as the prohibition to participate in the killing of the sacrificial 
animal, expectations concerning mutual help and cooperation or certain 
modes of behaviour also serve to distinguish members of different social 
categories. 

In order to understand this mode of classification, I analyse the forms 
of interaction between members of different social subcategories within 
the context of the Meria sacrifice and with reference to other ritual and 
social practices of the Dongria. I first discuss the relative positions of 
the sacrifiers (sponsors of the sacrifice) and the sacrificers (performers 
of the sacrifice). > Members of these two categories appear to have the 
most ‘distant’ relationship in terms of local ideas of descent, yet they ex- 
change ‘fertility’ in the context of sacrifice and marriage. I then look at 


D The werd ‘sacrifier’ was coined by W.D. Halls in his translation of the classical 
work of H Hubert aad M. Manss, Sacrifice. Its Nature and Function (1964). In the Trans- 
lntor’s Note to this boek, W.D. Halls writes: ‘Lastly, for the word “sacrifiant.” which has 
no exact English equivalent, the word “sacrifier” has been coined. In the essay the 
“sacrifier” is defined as “the subject to whom the benefits of sacrifice accrue... or who 
undergoes its effects” (Halls in Hubert and Mauss 1964 [1898]: ix). The word ‘secrificer’ 
is used in this translanon to denote the specmalist (e.g., priest) who performs the sacrtfice. 
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the relationship between the sponsors and their ‘brothers’, i.e., people of 
those categories who are close in terms of descent and mutually help 
each other, yet may neither intermarry nor be the performers of sacrifices 
for each other. Finally, I take into consideration relations with ‘friends’ 
and “ritual helpers’, who are distant in terms of descent but close in terms 
of mutual support and thus form intermediate categories between the 
other two. 


Exchanging ‘fertility’ between ‘distant’ parties 


The sponsors of the Meria sacrifice belong to a named clan (kuda) which 
is said to own the land (padara) of the village (nayu). They are responsible 
for organising the sacrifice which is believed to make the earth fertile. 
They receive help from their tai—bai, i.e., their ‘brothers and sisters’, 
and from members of the same phratry, i.e., of clans who consider each 
other as ‘brothers’. Yet none of these ‘brothers’ may perform the actual 
killing of the sacrificial animal. For this purpose, the sponsors need the 
support of the members of the gota group. As a general category, gota 
means ‘guest’, and this includes all people who are not considered to be 
kuda—for example, potential or actual marriage partners," friends from 
other clans and even people of different communities (e.g., Dombo or 
Desia Kond). The actual sacrificers are young men of marriageable clans 
and thus potential ‘affines’.'® They are specifically called desa loku, Le., 
‘people of the country’, or dunia loku or ‘people of the world’, an expres- 
sion which implies that they have come from relatively distant villages.” 
It is their duty to execute the killing of the victim (or victims) which the 
sponsors have bought in order to make a gift to their ‘mother’, the earth 
goddess of their particular territory. 


M" Winfield in his vocabulary of the Kui langnage translates gota as ‘relationship by 
marriage’ (Winfield 1929: 45). 

B Dongria distinguish between gota and samdhin gota. The term samdhin gota refers 
to specific bride givers or bride takers—but not a whole clan—with whom a certain loca! 
Hno has established marriage relations. 

Parkin (1997: 40) defines ‘affinity’ as the relationships between individnals or be- 
tween groups established through marriage. In case of the Dongria, I argue that ‘affinity’ 
exists oven before marriage. For a general discussion of marriageability oc ‘affinity’ m 
Middle India see Pfeffer (1997). 

" "Fhe Niyamgtri hill range is relatively small and covers an area of about 250 square 
miles. Thus, even ‘distant’ villages may easily be reached within a day. 
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The sacrificers represent a subcategory of the larger gota grouping. 
Thus, unlike people of the kuda category, they may marry into the sponsor 
clan and they may kill their sacrificial animals. On both these occasions— 
wedding and sacrifice—they perform the role of exchange partners. In 
the Meria sacrifice, these affines provide fertility by spreading the blood 
of the victim and they acquire fertility by taking home some of the victim’s 
meat. In case of marriage, they either capture or bring a bride and in re- 
tum give money, a representation of the Goddess of Rice (lahi penu). 

As far as my knowledge goes, no Dongria word is identical to what 
I here call ‘fertility’, ‘fecundity’ or ‘wealth’. Dongria concepts are often 
very concrete, which means they are expressed in relation to definite 
actions or to specific objects, people or deities. Thus, according to Dongria 
myths, all ‘life’ comes from the goddess jaura penu who created the first 
human beings on the earth and continues to ‘impregnate’ women by trans- 
ferring ‘life’ (jiu or jela) into their wombs (Hardenberg 2005: 369-72; 
Jena et al. 2002: 135-42, 182). This ‘life’ is contained in human beings, 
animals, plants, land, hills, etc. Grains are the highest form of life, being 
a representation of sita penu—lahi penu, the daughter of the earth goddess. 
The word lahi refers both to rice (Oriya—dhana, chaula; Dongria— 
kulinga, manjinga), which the Dongria usually buy from outsiders,’ and 
various types of millet (Oriya—tkosala, gontia, mandia, bajra, Dongria— 
hiko ot kahada, kuye, dare, arka), which they cultivate on their own 
swidden fields. The word is also used in the general sense of crops or 
harvest. To the Dongria, their ‘wealth’ consists of the crops cultivated on 
their land being then changed in the marketplace into other valuables 
such as money, grain or animals. These again form part of other exchange 
transactions, most importantly those with bride-givers and the goddess, 
the former giving ‘life’ in the form of a bride who bears children, nurtures 
them and cooks, the latter giving ‘life’ by impregnating women and the 
earth. The bride with her wedding-gift (laki jau) and her ‘rice-life’ (jiu 
manjing) and the goddess of rice (lahi penu), represented by a basket 
full of grain, stand for the wealth and life of the house (ijo). Similarly, 


* Rics cultivation in the Niyamgiri hills appears to be a rather recent 
There are a few fields for wet-rice cultivation and these are mostly raised and used by the 
Dombo who pay a rent to the Donga landowners. The Dongria themselves acquire rice 
edther from the state, which provides rice of poor quality at special prices, or from nearby 
markets, as berter for other crops. 
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the earth goddess (dharni) is worshipped in order to let rice and other 
crops grow and for providing wealth as well as well-being to all the people 
involved in the sacrifice. Thus, ‘life’ and ‘wealth’ are essentially female 
properties and may be acquired in exchange transactions." 

Among the Dongria, ‘affinity’ thus implies the idea that people may 
enter into relations of exchange in which one side provides fertility to 
the other by either sacrificing a victim or giving a bride. This exchange 
occurs on a reciprocal basis as both sides will assist each other in per- 
forming the sacrifice just as villages regularly exchange their ‘sisters’ .” 
The partners involved in this exchange should ideally maintain ‘distant’ 
relationships. Thus, during the Meria sacrifice, the sacrificers should be- 
long to a clan different from that of the sponsors and they should be desa 
or dunia ioku, i.e., people who have come from other places. Members 
of the same clan or of a brother clan of the sponsors may not, under any 
circumstances, be involved in the killing of the victim. 

In the same way, forms and rules of marriage among the Dongria may 
also be seen as an attempt to create ‘distance’ between groom and bride. 
Thus, the highest form of marriage, which gives most prestige to the 
parties involved, is the arranged marriage which joins two families from 
distant places who have not have had any previous marriage relations. 
The relationship of bride and groom in an arranged marriage should not 
be on the basis of mutual affection between the individuals but on nego- 
tiations and the transfer of bride wealth (mahala). Thus, in an arranged 
marriage, groom and bride should ideally be children when negotiations 
of their marnage begin and should not see each other before their wedding 
day. The word for bride, hédi, literally means ‘woman from a distant 
place’.?! In other words, the most prestigious form of marriage brings to- 
gether two social groups which are ‘distant’ to each other both in social 
as well as in spatial terms. 


'? For more detaila on the concept of Life (jix or jela) and ideas about the Goddess, see 
Hardenberg (2005: 591-96). 

I Although direct sister exchange between two families is prohibited, the rules of 
marriage do not prevent the oxchange of classificatory sisters between whole villages. 
For more details see Hardenberg (2005: 222-30). 

1 According to Israel, in Kuvi spoken by the Kond of Koraput district, séd/ means 
“she/it, that women/thing (far)’ (Israel 1979: 424), ‘he-’ being a sound marking the highest 
degree of remoteness, 
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Dongria rules also clearly express the ideal of social distance. Thus, 
clan exogamy implies that people belonging to the same clan or a brother 
clan cannot intermarry and must find their marriage partners outside their 
own clan category. Since clans among the Kond have a territorial basis, 
the rule of exogamy, at least ideally,” implies that marriage partners also 
stem from different places. Furthermore, Dongria marriage rules prohibit 
the repetition of affinal relations between two families or, to be more 
exact, between two local lines.” For example, a Dongria may not marry 
a woman from any local line from which his brothers or anybody in four 
preceding generations has taken a wife or to which has given a sister.” 

Sacrifice, then, like marriage, brings together in an act of exchanging 
fertility two parties who should ideally be socially and spatially as distant 
as possible. We may now consider the opposite type of relation, i.e., be- 
tween members of those categories who are regarded to be ‘close’ in terms 
of local ideas of descent and cooperation. 


Territorial, ritual and genealogical ‘proximity’ 


As mentioned earlier, the Dongria are organised in clans (kuda) and 
phratries whose members consider themselves to be ‘brothers and sisters’ 
(tait-bai) and are collectively referred to as ma kuda, literally ‘our clan’. 
In technical terms, one might call them ‘patrilineal kin’, thus using the 
notion of lineality which Parkin in his book defines as ‘isolating agnates 


2 Often members of different clans reside in the same village and therefore the cor- 
relation ‘different clan = different territory’ does not correspond with emptrical reality. 
However, from the Dongna paint of view, a person never loses his territorial affiliation as 
is wophed in his clan title. Thos, even if a Pusike from a village called Lamba resides in 
the village Gumma of the Sikoka clan and if he marries a Sıkoka woman from that village, 
the marriage will be conceived as one between two separate clans (Pusika and Sikoka) and 
villages (Lambe and Gumma). 

2 Dongria geneslogical memory does not extend beyond three generations. Within 
these three generations, patnimeslly related people form one descent group whose mem- 
bers often reaids in the same village and jointly own material and immaterial property. In 
Dongris language, this local hne is called pooja 

M This mandas in marked contrast to the rules of marnage observed by the Desia Kond 
residhog tn the valleys who may marry cross-cousins. For a possible explanation of this 
difference which takes into account their different pattems of agriculture, see Hardenberg 
(2005: 244-45). Since cross-cousin marnage implies the repetition of a marriage alliance 
from one generation to the next, ıt is completely ruled out by the Dongria. 
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or patrilineal kin or patrikin, that is patrilineal cognates, from matri- 
lineal cognates, that is matrilineal kin or matrikin or uterine kin’ (Parkin 
1997: 36). In order to distinguish laterality from lineality, Parkin further 
states that lineality is “a descent-oriented concept’ (ibid.: 36). 

This very technica] definition does not exactly capture the way the 
Dongria define relationships within the category of kuda. Thus, the Dongria 
do not remember any clan founder or descent lines connecting far-removed 
ancestors with currently living people. Only on a local basis people belong 
to small descent groups (punja) who regularly divide, do not extend be- 
yond three generations and form only a small segment of the kuda cat- 
egory. In other words, genealogical relations are recognised, yet do not 
have the same importance for social organisation as, for example, in the 
classical studies on African segmentary societies. 

Kuda relationships play a major role in three interrelated contexts: in 
issues of land ownership, during the Meria sacrifice and in matrimonial 
matters. Each clan (kuda) has a territory whose boundaries may change 
in the course of time due to migrations or land transfers. The territory is 
divided into different villages (nayu or padari)” where members of the 
same clan reside and are responsible for holding the sacrifice for the 
earth goddess of their settlement. For this the villagers receive the help 
of their clan brothers who normally live close by in adjacent villages. As 
described above, these villages of the same clan form one sacrificial 
community called muta (or mutu). In addition to being members of the 
game clan, the people of the same muta must also exchange certain objects 
necessary for the performance of the sacrifice. Thus, a large clan such as 
the Sikoka consists of three muta, each of which has its own sacrificial 
objects. These are one or two brass pots (bonda) representing the male 
clan deity as well as knives (suri) and axes (tangi) from the time of the 
human sacrifices. They are given to the sponsoring village at the time of 
the sacrifice by the “brothers’ from the village of the same muta whose 
residents performed the previous Meria festival. At the time of marriage, 
the same brothers will join the marriage preparations and help perform 
the wedding ceremonies. 

In sum, people of the same clan (kuda loku) are socially, and often 
even spatially, close to one another: they help and assist each other during 


D Nayu refers to the actual settlement, padari to the whole village land (including the 
settlement) which belongs to the clan. 
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weddings and at the time of sacrifice, and they either actually reside in 
the same area or at least identify themselves with a common place of 
origin. In my analysis, then, the concept of kuda is not simply based on 
genealogy but on a much broader and encompassing idea of ‘proximity’. 
If we translate kuda loku as ‘kin’, we have to redefine this anthropological 
concept in order to grasp Dongria ideas about it. ‘Kin’ here implies that 
people are ‘close’ in the sense that they belong to the same exogamous 
patriclan (or brother clan), that they live in or are associated with the 
territorial region of this clan and that they help each other on occasions 
when the ‘kin’ exchange fertility with their ‘affines’. 

If we now take into account the other social relationships which play 
a role at the time of the Meria sacrifice, we see that some people though 
belonging to the gota grouping do not act like the distant ‘sacrificers’ but 
more like the close ‘kin people’. Thus, we come across two categories of 
people belonging to marriageable clans who are not involved in the ex- 
change of fertility. These are the so-called ‘friends’ (tonenga) and the 
‘helpers’ (mudrenga). Their connection with the sponsors is in one way 
distant, because they do not belong to the same exogamous clan category, 
and yet, on the other hand, their relationship is close because, like brothers, 
they should not kill the sacrificial victim, nor—at least in the case of the 
friends—intermarry with the sponsors. One may thus say that these friends 
and helpers, although being classified as gota, share many similarities 
with the kuda in terms of their norms and forms of interaction. If we 
look at the way these relationships are established, it becomes clear that 
through the performance of rituals, these gota people have become more 
like kuda. Friends and helpers may thus be said to represent intermediary 
categories. 


Friends and helpers: Intermediary categories 


Friendship among the Dongria may be established individually or collec- 
tively. The most respected form of individual friendship is that between 
persons calling each other tone in the case of men and ade in the case of 
women. It is often established at an early age and may join in friendship 
members of any community, whether Dongria, Dombo, Gouda or any 
other. The ceremony for creating a friendship bond is very simple: the 
two people who want to proclaim themselves as friends organise a small 
feast to which they invite others as witnesses. They jointly prepare the 
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food, distribute it on plates and then either eat from the same plate or 
exchange their plates during the meal. In the same way they share their 
drinks. In other words, they behave like close family members and ab- 
ee ee SAE REDAN SKE 
between them. 

Such a relationship does not end with the death of the individuals; it is 
inherited by at least one of the friends’ children. Ideally, the bond should 
be repeated in each of the consecutive four generations and during my 
fieldwork I have indeed recorded one such long-term bond of friendship 
between two families. They thus differ markedly from ‘affinal rela- 
tionships’ which should not be repeated from one generation to the next. 
The continuity of friendship relations is thus another expression of 
‘proximity’. 

Such alliances play a major role during rituals such as marriage because 
friends—like close kin—provide support to one another. Individual 
friends also visit each other at the time of the Meria sacrifice and exchange 
gifts. Yet on this occasion, collective forms of friendship are more import- 
ant than these individual relationships. Thus, each village recognises at 
least one or two villages of a particular clan whose members are collec- 
tively considered as mutual friends. These associations are established 
by the village chiefs who exchange a certain headdress made of brass 
and known as teyang ganawa. From that point onwards, people from 
these villages can no longer intermarry but are considered to be tonenga 
who have to present one another with gifts at the time of the kodru parbu. 
Unlike the affinal relationships, these collective forms of friendship are 
very long lasting and turn members from different clans into ‘quasi- 
kin’. 

Like actual kin members, these collective friends usually remain 
in the village throughout the Meria festival, at least until Monday, when 
the main feast takes place. After this they may leave, but before they go 
the organisers present them with gifts such as pigs and rice as a token of 
friendship. They should not quarrel with these friends but instead entertain 
amicable relations throughout the festival. The friends, for their part, 
should under no circumstances be involved in the sacrifice. Thus, like 
kin people they may not intermarry with the organisers nor should they 
kill the sacrificial victim. 

The Meria sacrifice is also an opportunity to renew such relations be- 
tween villages which bear close resemblances to these friendship bonds. 
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When a village decides to organise such an event, it will select male 
members of a different clan, either of a different village or of their own 
Village, as ‘helpers’ or mudrenga. This word is probably derived from 
the fact that the organisers tie a mudra or talisman, a thread with mango 
leaves tied onto it, around the helpers’ wrists, thereby establishing a par- 
ticular relationship of mutual trust and protection. As described above, 
the mudrenga help build the sacrificial house of the earth goddess 
(dharni), the altar for her divine husband (koteiwali) and the fence around 
the village. They further decorate the entrances with banana plants and 
guard the buffalos until the proper time of the sacrifice. When they visit 
each other’s village they are served food since relations should be amic- 
able. Following the sacrifice, the mudrenga are treated to a special feast 
when the two parties exchange a buffalo. This relationship has a sequential 
aspect as well, since a renewal at the next Meria is expected, but this 
ideal is often not realised due to various reasons. 

In sum, these friends (tonenga) and helpers (mudrenga), although be- 
longing to the gota category, resemble members of the kuda category 
because they are considered to be ‘close’ people from the perspective of 
the sponsors. They are close in the sense that they have long-lasting 
relationships, ideally for generations; they assist the organisers of the 
festival and do not get involved in the killing of the victim. By contrast, 
the young sacrificers and potential affines of the gota category are distant 
in the sense that they are from different clans, ideally come from other 
places and behave in a dissimilar manner. However, the difference be- 
tween close and distant is a matter of degree and may be conceived of as 
a continuum from the perspective of the sponsors. Thus, brothers and sisters 
(tai_bai) have a particularly close relationship. The friends (tonenga) re- 
semble them with respect to norms of marriage and sacrifice, yet they 
belong to different clans and are thus more distantly related. The helpers 
(mudrenga) entertain an even more distant relationship because, although 
they act as the sponsors’ ‘own’ people in the context of the sacrifice, they 
may be ‘others’ in marriage affairs. Finally, the young sacrificers (desa 
loku) who come to kill the buffalo and may potentially be marriage part- 
ners are the real ‘others’ from the perspective of the sponsors. 

This difference between ‘close own’ and ‘distant other’ people raises 
important questions: Why does social and spatial distance matter in con- 
texts of marriage and sacrifice? How are ideas qbout distance related to 
the exchange of fertility taking place on both occasions? What is the link 
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between marriage, sacrifice and fertility? These questions lead me to a 
consideration of Dongria notions of incest. 


Incest and distance 


A Dongria once explained to me that the organisers of the festival cannot 
sacrifice the buffalo on their own, in the same way that they avoid sexual 
relations with their own sisters. Instead, they must give away the buffalo 
to the young men who may sacrifice the victim in the same manner as 
they may marry (and have sex with) the organisers’ sisters. They can 
sacrifice the buffalo and take home pieces of it just as they bring a bride 
from a distant village to their own home. 

The prohibition on sacrificing one’s own buffalo is thus linked to 
ideas of clan incest. To understand this nexus, we should consider an 
origin myth often told by the Dongria and other Kond as well. According 
to the myth,” only two human beings, who were brother and sister, sur- 
vived a great flood. Being the only survivors, they thought of marrying 
each other, but because they were brother and sister, they did not dare to 
do so. According to one version of the myth, they went to distant places 
before they met again and got married because they did not recognise 
each other anymore.” 

Following this original incest, the Kond—in some myths all people— 
were further subdivided by being assigned different territories. However, 
since all Kond are descendants of this original couple, they are never 
absolutely, but always only relatively different. Relative difference is 
expressed in terms of clan and territorial affiliation which means that 
socially distant people normally reside in distant places, while close rela- 
tives live nearby. All Dongria are thus, on the one hand, closely related 
since they all descend from the original brother-sister pair, but, on the 
other hand, they are distinguished into various social categories associated 
with distinct territories. 


* During my inquiries into marriage relations, I found not a single case of intra-clan 
marriage. Even the suggestion that people might marry within the same clan raised strong 
objections by Dongria respondents. 

1 Ror versions of this myth see Elwin (1949: 41-42, 288); Hardenberg (2005: 
Appendix); Nayak (1989: 38-39). 

2 According to another version, brother and sister married because the latter had been 
so disfigured by smallpox that her brother did not recognise her. 
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Present-day Dongria Kond thus face the same dilemma as the original 
couple: they are all closely related, yet have to take part in the mutual 
exchange of fertility m order to guarantee the continuity of life. Similar 
to the couple in the myth, the Dongria Kond solve this dilemma by stres- 
sing ‘distance’ between the people involved in this exchange. As men- 
tioned earlier, their marriage rules require that the parties may not have 
intermarried in three previous generations. Dongria forms of mar- 
riage also express the ideal that groom and bride, as well as their respective 
families, should reside in separate places and not be known to each other 
intimately before the wedding. In the context of the sacrifice, distance is 
maintained by the rule that only people from other clans, with whom one 
does not have any kind of genealogical or ritual relationship, should kill 
the victim. 

This raises the question why ‘close’ relationships disqualify people 
as marriage partners and as sacrificers. The answer may be found in 
ideas about incest which Barbara Boal has recorded among Kond in the 
neighbouring Phulbani district: 


The strongest of all Kondh examples of the upholding of the social 
structure by pollution beliefs is in regard to incest, for the whole social 
system rests on the right patterns of marriage and the integrity of the 
exogamous patrilineal clan or lineage group. Liaisons within the 
forbidden relationships call out the strongest of all emotional reactions 
from all Kondhs. Thus not surprisingly they are said to pollute the 
land and endanger not only the couple but the entire society of Kondhs 
and all others living within their clan boundaries, for they evoke the 
fiercest disapproval of the earth goddess. [...] Rains will fail, crops 
will shrivel, children already born will fall ill and die and new infants 
will not be born, they say, if she is roused to action through the pol- 
luting of land. (Boal 1997: 173; see also 46) 


From this statement, I infer the following: on the relative scale of 
incest and territorial proximity, ‘close’ marriages destroy fertility” and 


D In a different book, Boal states: “This [Le., peka or “incest,” RH] is the most serious 
of all forms of pollution both to that kin group and to the whole community, for it “Pollutes 
the Earth” (earth goddess). If not fully expiated, it will bring total disaster upon all forms 
of fertility’ (1999: 115). 
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reproduction, while ‘distant’ marriages enhance well-being, create an 
abundant harvest and produce many children. 


V 
Conclusion: Ritual as social classification 


The social classification of the Dongria Kond appears to recognise two 
supercategories, gota and kuda, ‘others’ and ‘own’. The kuda category is 
defined in terms of local ideas of close descent while members of the 
opposite.category, gota, are regarded as ‘others’ and as being more dis- 
`- tantly related. These supercategories are further divided into subcategories 
whose members interact at ritual occasions such as the Meria buffalo 
sacrifice. For example, rituals performed during the sacrifice create dis- 
tinctions within the kuda category by defining some clan members as 
people of the same sacrificial community (muta) and by excluding others. 
They also establish a difference within the category of ‘others’ by allowing 
some to sacrifice the victim (desa loku or dunia loku) while denying it to 
others (mudrenga and tonenga). In the same way, rituals of friendship 
and marriage create special bonds with people of the gota category. Thus, 
as part of these rituals, some people of the undifferentiated gota category 
become relatives by marriage (samdhin gota), others turn into ritual 
helpers (mudrenga) who may be married or into friends (tonenga) whose 
relatives may not be married. In other words, rituals both establish certain 
forms of relationship and provide an opportunity for expressing the nature 
of these bonds—rituals are a means of social classification. 

A major ordering principle of this classification is the opposition 
between ‘distance’ and ‘proximity’. There are, as far as I am aware, no 
corresponding words in Dongria language. These are my abstract terms 
for the way social relationships are very concretely defined by the Dongria 
in their myths, rules and ritual actions. Close relationships are those which 
last for generations and imply mutual support, while distant relationships, 
by comparison, are rather short lived, often antagonistic and yet necessary 
for social and agricultural reproduction. This opposition between close 
and distant relationships is a matter of degree and may thus be conceived 
as a continuum. 

My analysis shows how the study of cultural concepts expressed in 
ritual contexts can enhance our understanding of how people define in 
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their own terms what our technical language only very inadequately 
designates as ‘kinship’, ‘affinity’ or ‘friendship’. The focus on actual 
practices and cultural categories helps us in overcoming the biases which 
appear to underlie many of our anthropological concepts. These notions 
were originally designed for cultural comparison yet appear to be in- 
adequate for describing differing cultures because they are—often 
unconsciously—based on Western points of view. By studying the way 
other people express and experience their forms of relatedness we may 
also overcome the problems of demarcating different realms or domains 
of culture such as ‘kinship’, ‘religion’ and ‘economics’. Thus, this discus- 
sion of marriage and sacrifice has shown that a single concept, that of 
incest, establishes a link between marriage rules, prohibitions observed 
during the sacrifice and ideas about the fertility of land and the people. 
My review thus clearly demonstrates the advantages of what Carsten 
has called ‘new kinship’. 

Yet, as mentioned in the premise of this article, I do not think that the 
advantages of the ‘new’ focus should prevent us from seeing what is 
good and valuable in the ‘old’ kinship studies. Thus, my detailed analysis 
of kinship terms, rules and marriage practices (Hardenberg 2005: 
169-238) reveals similar ideas as the above study of cultural concepts 
and ritual practices. At each of these levels (classification, norms and 
practices), I find a contradiction between proximity and distance. Proxi- 
mity takes the form of a prescription for direct exchange expressed in 
Dongria terminology, of the constant exchange of brides implied by the 
rule of clan exogamy and of marrying—in practice—close relatives of 
former affines. Distance is expressed by the negative prescriptions in a 
terminology ruling out any transmission of ‘affinity’ through the genera- 
tions, by rules that prohibit any repetition of intermarriage for three gen- 
erations and—in practice—by also contracting marriages between distant 
parties. 

Terminology, rules, concepts and actual practices may be seen as 
separate types or ‘levels’ of data which can be studied and analysed by 
different methods. None of these levels should be given priority or be 
disqualified as ‘old’ or ‘static’. It is true that each level requires its own 
. Teview, but in the end we should try to bring together what we have dis- 
entangled for analytical reasons. 
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Brahmins in the modem world: 
Association as enunciation 


Ramesh Bairy T.S. 





This article discusses Brahmin ‘caste’ associations in Karnataka. Extant scholarly litera- 
ture on the theme has inadequately addressed the conceptual questions of how caste asso- 
cations are structured and configured, whether they play out differentty across different 
levels, the contexts of caste mobilisation, etc. This article attempts to address these 
questions, albeit based on the specific case of the Brahmins of Karnataka. It addresses 
three issuss.'One, it suggests that caste associations force the Brahmin self to confront the 
non-Brakmin challenge most directly. Two, it argues that the differences between Brahmin 
jati-specific associations and all-Brokmin associations tell us something interesting about 
the nature of caste association itself. Finally, it proposes that we approach caste association 
as an enunctatory space, whose primary task is to publicly speak as, and on behalf of, a 
modern caste self. 





This article discusses the space of Brahmin ‘caste’ associations in 
Karnataka.' While the Brahmins were the first to inhabit all the available 
modem institutional spaces in the colonial period and articulate their 
selfhood in ‘secular’ forms, as far as mobilising themselves in associa- 
tional modes was concemed, they followed a non-Brahmin lead. By mak- 
ing the ‘dominant Brahmin’ the ratson d’etre for their emergence and 


! The data presented bere is from my Ph.D. work titled ‘Caste, Community and 
Association: A Study of the Dynamics of Brahmin Identity in Contemporary Karnataka’ 
(Bairy 2003). Evidently, there is a lot more to "being Brahmin’ in the modem wodd than 
forming associations, but in this article, I am concemed to detail just this one register. 
Names of caste activists have been changed. All transiation from Kannada ts mine. 
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existence, non-Brahmin associations rendered the very possibility of 
forming Brahmin associations problematic. This presented Brahmins with 
a unique problem to contend with. It is this fascinating aspect in the 
making of a modem Brahmin identity that this article deals with. 

Corporate caste associations are an assertion in the sphere of modern 
civil society,” demanding that the state recognise their legitimacy and, in 
the process, respond to their need for material and symbolic resources. 
The dominant discourses in the late colonial period (most importantly, 
the nationalist discourse) sought to delegitimise caste as a resource for 
self-making and interest articulation. Nonetheless, the modem Indian 
state (going by its aspirations as articulated in the Indian Constitution, 
but prefigured before in the colonial government) stood firm against the 
demands that caste be an anathema in equations of governance, and in 
policy matters relating to welfarism. It recognised caste as a measure of 
infequality among communities. This state recognition of caste has en- 
abled the lower castes, over the last century or so, to articulate a demand 
for, and to some extent even ‘experience’, equality. Caste associations 
have been an important medium of this quest. This process of govern- 
mentalisation of caste categories configures the field of caste in ways 
that allow the recuperation of the Brahmin as a readily available icon, 
which can be pressed into service to bring about a predictable economy 
of sentiment and mobilisation, irrespective of the protestations of the 
Brahmins themselves. 

The demand for an equitable and representative distribution of modern 
resources—particularly those of education and employment—has been 
the most important reason for the emergence of caste associations in the 
early 20th century. Interestingly, though, many of the caste communities 
ventured to form associations in the late colonial period (particularly 
during census taking) as part of a strategy geared towards ritual status 
upgradation in the local and regional caste hierarchies. These acts of 
material and symbolic upgradation were often bound up in inextricable 
ways. For instance, the founding of the Akhila Bharata Veerashaiva 
Mahasabha by the Lingayat elites in 1904 actively foregrounded these 
concems to justify its formation (Bairy 2003: Chapter 4; Boratti 2004). 


? Corporate associations, in the Brahmin instance, are those claiming to represent all 
Brahmins, irrespective of differences obtamıng within the Brahmin fold. See Section I in 
this article. 
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The literature focusing on caste associations suggests that these trajec- 
tories are obtained in many parts of the country.* However, where Brahmin 
associations are concerned, the ground seems to shift, partly as a conse- 
quence of the fact that the very space and language of caste associations 
are marked by the non-Brahmin contestation of the ‘Brahmin’. 

Where caste associations emerge primarily to contest the caste- 
regulated unequal distribution of resources and invoke the state to their 
cause, the very idea of a ‘Brahmin association’ is bound to strike one as 
an anomaly (even as being morally untenable and unjustifiable). And, in 
fact, it did seem to appear so, not only to the other communities, but also 
to many Brahmins themselves. Neither of the two principles on the basis 
of which non-Brahmin mobilisation had occurred was available to the 
Brahmin. The question of the upgradation of ritual status was obviously 
not an issue for the Brahmins; indeed, it was becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to the community that their unquestionable supremacy in the jati 
order and varna scheme could precisely be the problem in the years to 
come. Besides, since the bedrock, on which other communities stood, 
was made up of resentment against Brahmin domination of the modem 
resources, even the other ground was unavailable. In short, the agenda 
that came to animate the space of caste associations was unusable to the 
Brahmin. 

Moreover, as shown later, the illegitimacy and impropriety that seemed 
to structure the idea of a Brahmin association was not ephemeral; that is, 
it did not end in the late 1920s when the non-Brahmin challenge had 
subsided. It has continued to haunt corporate associations all along. This 
visible face of confrontation has something to do with the unique position 
in which the Brahmin community found itself when all other communities 
were forging themselves as legitimate modem identities—that is, legitim- 
ate for purposes of deployment vis-a-vis the modern idiom of uplift- 
ment, development, etc.—while that of the Brahmin was not. 

Since associational enterprise seeks a foregrounding of an assertive 
and legitimisable caste identity, any effort to forge a Brahmin association 


3 Carroll (1975) and (1978) critically summarises the extant literature. Some of the 
works dealing with specific caste associations Gn different parts of the country) are Basu 
(2003), Kothari and Maru (1970), Michetutti (2004), Shah (1975) end Templeman (1996). 
Khare’s (1970) is among the very few attearpts to book at the Brahmin case; see also Mitra 
(1994). 
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is caught in a paradox. A Brahmin association is a belligerent posture. It 
seeks to take an unequivocal and unquestionable pride in being Brahmin, 
and that too as a publicly enunciated and proclaimed stance and statement. 
Both these points are crucial—that the pride be unhesitating, and that it 
is publicly articulated. However, such self-positioning also has to act 
out in a social field that is already, in many senses, given. It is a field that 
is already saturated with largely negative notions and positions vis-a-vis 
the Brahmin figure. Thus, even belligerent postures will have to contend 
with such pre-given discourses. This problem is rather unique to the 
situation of Brahmins. 

Brahmin associations, therefore, have had to painstakingly build a 
case for their existence. While internal class hierarchies—the register 
of the ‘poor Brahmins’—do emerge as an important ground of justifi- 
cation for these associations, they have all along failed to convince their 
‘others’ (the state and the non-Brahmin communities) of the legitimacy 
of this register. Of course, intemal economic disparities exist and grow 
by the generation, and there is a significant number of Brahmin families 
today that have failed to acquire the different forms of capital that matter 
(Bairy 2003: Chapter 3). For such families, Brahmin associations could 
as well be the only source of solidarity and fortitude, particularly since 
the state remains largely unresponsive. Yet, the very structuring of the 
modern caste association makes it difficult to legitimate internal distinc- 
tions and hierarchies. That is to say, in this discourse, all Brahmins are 
rich/powerful; all non-Brahmins are poor/powerless. The enduring cur- 
rency and constancy of the idea of the Brahmin in providing meaningful 
and comforting structures of thought and feeling—there, not only for the 
Brahmin community but also for those in contestation with it—have been 
momentous. The significance of this endurance gets starker when we 
realise that the idea or category that is to be faced off against that of the 
Brahmin has seen many changes—from the ‘non-Brahmin’ to the “‘back- 
ward classes’ to the ‘Dalit-Bahujans’. Yet, in each such instance, the 
idea of the Brahmin and the economy of sentiment that it affords have 
sufficed as an oppositional entity. Accordingly, it is not surprising that a 
sense of sie¢ge—of the Brahmin under duress—has emerged as the single 
most defining ground of justification for Brahmin associations. 

A qualification needs to be inserted before I unfold the Brahmin trajec- 
tory. The discussion here brings within its ambit the history of almost a 
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century of Brahmin association making. Narrating this long history as it 
plays out in regions across Karnataka smoothens out contextual differ- 
ences, specific histories and the compulsions of particular agents and 
equalises what have been, and continue to be, appreciably different asso- 
ciations. Fuller descriptions attentive to the distinctive markers of these 
associations and the realm of practices and everyday functioning are im- 
portant, but will not be attempted here (see Bairy 2003: Chapter 5). 
The first section lays out the field in terms of profiling the different 
kinds of Brahmin associations. The second details the differences between 
all-Brahmin and jati-specific associations. The final section foregrounds 
the idea of ‘enunciatory space’ with particular reference to Brahmin 


I 
The field 


There exist two distinct kinds of Brahmin associations—those that claim 
a constituency over all the Brahmins irrespective of internal different- 
iations and hierarchies (what we term corporate associations) and those 
that are exclusive to single Brahmin jatis (namely, jati associations).‘ 
The corporate associations espouse the position that any foregrounding 
of internal differences and distinctions obtaining among Brahmin jatis 
can only be at the cost of the unity of the Brahmin community. Brahmin 
unity, these associations aver, has become essential today in order to 
fight against those seeking to marginalise the community and place it 
under a state of siege.° It is argued that any continued preoccupation 
with internal philosophical and ritualistic differences will only further 
weaken the community. Currently, the Akhila Karnataka Brahmana Maha 
Sabha (AKBMS; established in 1972 and located in Bangalore), which 


4 There are also, despite being negligible m number compared to the other two types, 
associations at the level of jati clusters—for example, the Madhva Yuvaks Sangha, which 
secks to bring together distinct endogamous Madhya jatis under its benner. These are dis- 
tinct from the two types mentioned in the main text While it would be interesting to 
reflect on the specific conditions that enable such clustering, in the discussion that follows 
we focus primarily on the corporate and the jati associations. 

3 This articulation of being an identity/commmnity under siege is one of the defining 
frames of self-nerration that Brahmins in contemporary Karnataka foreground (Bairy 2003: 
Chapters 6 and 4). It bears heavily on the associational space, too, as will be shown. 
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seeks to represent all existing Brahmin associations and the Brahmin 
community in Karnataka, is the most insistent proponent of such a view- 
point. It views all Brahmin associations that function in Karnataka as its 
affiliates, and most units accept such a status. According to the AKBMS, 
there are more than 400 Brehmin associations in the state of Karnataka, 
of which 323 are affiliated to it (Vipra Nudi, January-February 2002).° 
Many of these Brahmin associations participate in the conventions that 
the AKBMS conducts, while proclaiming their affiliation on their letter- 
heads. The AKBMS, apart from effiliating the already existing associa- 
tions, has sought to establish district and talug-level units of its own, 
and these now exist in almost every district of the state. However, not all 
these district and taluq Brahmin associations were the result of the ini- 
tative of AKBMS; many of them predate the AKBMS, but have now 
become its affiliates. What is more, many such associations continue to 
be founded purely through local initiatives even to this day, and only as an 
afterthought, or after persuasion by the AKBMS, do they affiliate to it. 

Corporate associations are themselves of many types. Apart from the 
district and talug units of the AKBMS, there are locality-specific associa- 
tions that have come up in Bangalore since the 1980s (e.g., the JP Nagar 
Brabmana Sabha), associations of Brahmin employees of public sector 
organisations and industries, and the bureaucracy (e.g., Hindustan 
Machine Tools Vipra Vrinda) and those that are issue focused (¢.g., matri- 
monial bureaus, financial organisations). Interestingly, while almost all 
public sector organisations and industries have Brahmin employee asso- 
ciations, none exist in the ‘new economy’ enterprises such as the software 
compenies, which, as the available evidence suggests, employ a signifi- 
cant number of Brahmins (e.g., see Upadhya and Vasavi 2006: 36—41). 

In contrast to these corporate associations are the jati associations 
that seek to represent particular Brahmin jatis.’ Thus, we have associations 
such as the Mulkanadu Mahasabha, Sri Akhila Havyaka Mahasabha, 
Hebbar Sri Vaishnava Sabha, etc. Membership to these associations is 


t Vipra Nudi is a monthly journal brought out by the AKBMS from 1980 onwards. 

7 All the Brahmins owe allegiance to one of the three philosophical traditions— Advaita 
(whose adherents are called the Smarthas), Dvarta (the Madhvas) and Vishisktadyvaita 
(the Srivaishnsvas). However, these three traditions are further internally differentiated 
into largely ondogamous units that we are calling jatis, and it is at ths level that many 
sesociations exist. 
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restricted to jati members. Most of these associations are affiliated to the 
AKBMS as well, indicating, thereby, at least as a public statement, an 
agreement on the latter’s principle of Brahmin unity. Further, none of 
these argue that ‘internal’ philosophical and ritualistic distinctions, if 
any, are relevant, or that such distinctions require continuous public 
reiteration in order to legitimate the existence and relevance of these 
associations. However, many of their activities (e.g., their matrimonial 
bureaus) reaffirm distinctions between the jatis. Indeed, while public 
proclamations emanating from the jati associations seek to underplay 
the significance of doctrinal distinctions and hierarchies, suggesting that 
these are merely a question of difference, thereby giving themselves a 
more secular identity, what happens inside jati associations remains open 
to diverse influences, and thereby, at times, to the affirmation of and 
insistence on such distinctions and hierarchies. As will become evident 
later, this tension between issues of distinction and unity is central to the 
relationship between all-Brahmin and jati associations. 

In spite of these differentiations, the activity profile of all these asso- 
ciations is largely similar. Depending on the financial health of the 
association and the enthusiasm levels of the activists, they conduct many 
‘religious’ (e.g., mass initiation ceremonies, birth anniversary celebrations 
of the gurus), ‘socio-economic’ (e.g., disbursement of scholarships, matri- 
monial bureaus) and ‘political’ (e.g., urging political parties to give more 
‘tickets’ to Brahmins) activities. The categorisation is one that the various 
associations and activists themselves invoke. However, I will not go into 
the details (see Bairy 2003: 191-97). These associations are run in a 
democratic spirit, with formal rules and regulations in place. Most have 
written constitutions, and most of them hold elections duly conducted 
during their general body meetings (GBM), although most of the posts 
go uncontested. 

The endeavour to organise Brahmins within caste associations is 
almost a century old. By the 1910s, many initiatives to form Brahmin 
associations were already in place. While the Hoysala Karnataka Sangha, 
representing the concems of Hoysala Karnatakas, was founded as early 
as 1908, the Hebbar Sri Vaishnava Sabha was established in 1918. There 
was a proposed attempt to organise the Brahmins of Dharwad—then a 
part of the Bombay Presidency—in 1925, as reported in the weekly 
journal Jaya Karnataka on 10 March 1925. Mysore Star, a non-Brahmin/ 
Lingayat journal published from Mysore, periodically reported the 
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establishment of many Brahmin associations in the 1910s. However, most 
such efforts appear to have been local and were unable to spread out or 
even sustain themselves. Many either became inactive after a burst of 
initial enthusiasm or died a quiet death. 

It was in the 1940s that a revival of sorts was recorded, for reasons 
difficult to determine. In 1940, Dharwad witnessed a Brahmin convention 
called the Akhila Karnataka Brahmana Sammelana (Murthy 2000: 
250-51). The Akhila Mysooru Brahmana Mahasabha (AMBM), seeking 
to organise Brahmins of the Mysore State, held two conventions—in 
Tumkur (1944) and in Hassan (1949) (Venkatanarayana 1988). Many 
jati associations emerged as well—Sri Akhila Havyaka Mahasabha in 
1942, Badaganadu Sangha in 1943 (the Hoysala Karnataka Sangha, too, 
was revived in 1943), Kowshika Sankethi Sangha in 1944, Sri Madhva 
Yuvaka Sangha, Uluchukamme Brahmana Mahasabha and Bettadapura 
Sankethi Sangha in 1945. Such abundance was matched only in the 1980s 
and the 1990s, when most of the locality-based, organisation/nstitutton- 
specific associations emerged, along with the many district and taluq 
associations that AKBMS forged. While none of the corporate associa- 
tions founded in the 1940s and before survived even for a decade, each 
of the jati associations founded then has survived to this day. 

Looking at the history of these efforts to organise Brahmins, it is evi- 
dent that jati associations have demonstrated a tendency to sustain them- 
selves over fairly long periods of time. This continuous existence is of 
course marred by periods of inactivity, internal dissent, etc., but these 
associations have all survived. On the other hand, the corporate associa- 
tions that sought to imagine a constituency that included all Brahmins 
have been unstable, and prone to extinction. For instance, the 1925 Dharwad 
endeavour, the AMBM of the 1940s and the 1940 Dharwad convention, 
all seem to have died soon thereafter. Further, the Mysore initiatives of 
the 19408 show no awareness of the Dharwad convention of 1940, which 
in fact sought to talk in terms of tbe entire Brahmin fold of Karnataka. 
Between the 1940s and 1970s there appear to have been no major initia- 
tives in mobilising the Brahmins at the level of the state as a whole. The 
first such association to have had a fairly long existence is the AKBMS. 
Registered in 1974, it continues to survive till date, although with visible 
marks of fatigue. 
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This continued ‘inability’ of corporate associational efforts (lasting 
now a century) to emerge as a legitimate and important voice that speaks 
as and on behalf of the Brahmin identity and community is curious. This 
is particularly so because, as I have demonstrated elsewhere (Bairy 2008), 
in the Brahmin quest to ‘modernise’, it is precisely and merely the invoca- 
tion of one’s Brahmin identity (in contrast to jati identities) in diverse, 
social, public spaces that has consistently enabled an access to crucial 
resources, and thereafter a consolidation and reproduction of capital, 
both social and cultural. The ground seems to shift when Brahmin identity 
is sought to be recuperated within the associational register, which seems 
to place different demands on it. 

The two other ‘dominant’ caste communities of Karnataka, the Vokkaligas 
and the Lingayats, also have complex internal differentiations and hier- 
archies. As with the Brahmins, in these communities, too, internal, hiet- 
archised entities have formed associations, some of which survive till 
this day. Yet, such associations are very local and have remained obscure 
compared to the stature and dominance of their corporate associations— 
namely, the Vokkaligara Sangha and Akhila Bharata Veerashaiva Maha 
Sabha. The Vokkaligas, Lingayats and many other partners in the non- 
Brahmin alliance had established their corporate caste associations almost 
three decades before the Brahmins. Further, many of them have had an 
uninterrupted existence since then. There is something peculiar to the 
Brahmin associational endeavour that needs some unpacking. 


Il 
Shifting articulations: Corporate and jati associations 


This section details the varied logics of corporate and jati associations. 
I begin first with the significant corporate efforts of the 1940s and move 
on to the modes of articulation deployed by the AKBMS. This re- 
examination of the AKBMS is then counterposed to the trajectory and 
concerns of the jati associations. 

The registers of identity animating the corporate associational activities 
of the 1940s point to the deeply contested space that an association wish- 
ing to speak for Brahmins seeks to inhabit. This was because it was a 
field that the non-Brahmins had made their own in definitional ways, ac- 
quiring legitimacy by defining themselves in opposition to the figure 
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and persona of the Brahmin," and deploying the space as a crucial medium 
to enunciate their selfhood. The modern state readily agreed to play by 
those very terms. And what is more, an increasing number of Brahmins 
themselves began to interrogate the status of being Brahmins, and there- 
by came to enter into an ambivalent relationship with efforts to bring 
Brahmins together under the umbrella of associations. All this constrained 
the possibilities of forming associations that speak as and on-behalf of 
Brahmins. Primarily in this context, then, the Brahmin persona had to be 
vested with greater moral force, energy and legitimation. The orientalist 
fixing of the very idea and persona of the Brahmin almost exclusively 
in terms of his rituality and sacredness offered the Brehmin association 
one unique ground in this endeavour. The construction of the Brahmin 
in these terms enabled it to articulate a Brahmin figure that could stake 
claim to a synecdochic status vis-4-vis everything worth preserving and 
unique about ‘Indian tradition’. 

Accordingly, this imagination had to evade an exclusive focus on the 
materiality of the community (in terms of its demands for resources), 
and instead foreground a normatively appealing Brahmin. However, this 
elision works to subvert the very imperative that caste associations sup- 
posedly claim for themselves—that of seeking to work towards improving 
the material conditions of the community. in an attempt to strike a balance 
between these two incompatible pulls, the non-Brahmin attack is itself 
made to work towards justifying the emergence of Brahmin associations. 


* What constituted this opposition has been debated, but primarily in the Tamil context. 
The early Cambridge School (Baker 1976; Washbrook 1976) has been attacked for indulg- 
ing in a reductive instromentahst analysis (see Pandian 1995 and Price 1989). On a different 
register, the deluge of works on the ron-Brahmin articulation over the last three decades 
has all along refused to take the Brahmin persona sonously (see, Geetha and Rajadurai 
1998: Chapter 1; Pandian 2007: Chapters 2 and 3), often reducing him to a straw man, 
devoid af complexities snd ambiguity. Reading them, it seems as though the will to dom- 
inete the modern casts society ls so efficiently accomplished by Brehmins that the logic 
of the times seam to do nothing at all to the stability of the modem Brahmin selfhood. Over 
the lest decade or so, some Dalit thinkers have argued for a re-cvaluation of non-Brahmin 
articulation, particularly, but not exclusively, with reference to the Dalit question. See, for 
example, Ravikumar (2006), cf. Pancian (2007: Epilogue). Nonetheless, perhaps the most 
enduring effect of non-Brahmin opposition has been to render the figure and the ides of 
the Brahmin as the very coavorse of everything that ‘being modem’ and its ethos stood for 
(cf. fn 10) too. 
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Hostility to state intervention for social justice—for example through 
reservations—also provided a ground for articulating the need to come 
together. 

The following poem (reproduced from AKBMS 1994) offers a good 
entry point into the field of concerns that corporate associations have 
had to contend with ever since the pioneering endeavours came up. Even 
though the text, produced in the 1990s, is visibly marked by the renewed 
sense of assertion and confidence that the Brahmin community in general 
has articulated in recent years, buoyed by the remarkable strides it (or, 
more precisely, some sections of it) has made in the liberalising economy, 
it remains a testimony to the embattled selfhood that the association had 
to own up to throughout its history. 


Beware! We are Brahmins 


O Brahmin-haters, are you now feeling satisfied keeping us under 
siege? 
Why do you look at us with so much of hatred? 


Can’t you tolerate if we come up in life? 


Aren’t we the Gurus who taught you? 
Aren’t we the ones who blessed you, and kept the God pleasant? 
We longed for the good and peace of the worid. 


Dumped us in a corner, under the garb of reservations 

In the name of jati, you devoured everything, in stealth. 

True, those who are oppressed ought to be lifted up 

But tell me, is it fair to stamp out those w(o are already sitting upright? 
You pull at our topknot; tear up our sacred thread 

Spew venom at us, just because we are Brahmins. 

Even with merit, we have no status or position. 

How much do we tolerate this dishonour? 

We burn from inside, cry in silence 


We have merit—why then do we need anybody’s pity? 
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Should men with moustache?’ need the pity called reservations? 

Do not bother—We need neither your gifts nor alms 

We have the Strength of the Intellect—that is our greatest protection! 
You say, ‘We won’t let you live’ 

And we will live a life of greatness. 

... (AKBMS 1994). 


As will be made evident, many elements of this self-conception date 
back to the founding moments of associational articulation among the 
Brahmins. The first resolution passed at the Dharwad Convention of 1940 
was that the “Brahmin class has a special responsibility to protect the 
Sanatana Samskriti’ [Eternal Culture]. The President of the convention 
stated: 


The ultimate goal of the Brahmin class is to realise the dictum, 
Sarvejanaaha Sukhinobhavanthu [welfare of all]. His contribution to 
this task is through gaining the riches of meditation. But, for that to 
come true, there ought to be a conducive environment in the country 
which sadly does not exist today ... We have always held steadfast to 
the belief that the Varnashrama Dharma is the most protective of the 
stability of our society. Just because the Varnashrama system builds 
society on the basis of birth, it does not mean that it belittles qualities/ 
character. A characterless Brahmin is inappropriate. Let us not give 
unnecessary prominence to the accident of birth; but neither shall we 
accord it an unnecessarily lowly status. Our ultimate aim is to fulfil 
the Brahmanatva (Brahminness) that is there available to us at birth, 
through our character. (cited in Murthy 2000: 250-51) 


’ Translation of a colloquial expression, wherein the moustache symbolises mascuhne 


that of caste associations, 1s important. The iconic Brahmin who is invoked by all con- 
` tending parties is often male. Without going into its complexites (see Bairy 2003: Chap- 
ter 5, pp. 236-37), it can only be mentioned that Brahmin associations are overwhelmingly 
male-dominated, even if, in the formal sense, they are open to women. In recent years, 
though, many jati associations have had women presidents, while AKBMS reserves one 
of its vice president positions for women. AKBMS conducted a women's convention in 
2000 which, interestingly enough, witnessed many heated discussions by women par- 
ticipants, who asked for ‘equal rights’ in the performance of rituals, apart from delibera- 
tons on providing self-employment avenues for women, changing familial space and 
relationships, etc. 
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The quoted statement 1s a good demonstration of the tensions animat- 
ing the Brahmin association. In order to even begin talking about the 
perceived lack in the material life of the community, one needs to under- 
mine its very centrality for the everyday life of the Brahmin. It at once 
invokes a ‘scriptural’ imagination of the Brahmin, while also making a 
case for the unavailability of an environment that would allow the latter 
to pursue his ‘scripturally’ ordained task. The directive is thus to help 
the ones born into Brahmin families to ‘achieve’ Brahminness—with the 
latter posited as a quality aimed at the well-being of all. Even as it con- 
cedes legitimacy to the modern interrogation of the logic of caste, which 
equates the fact of birth and the ‘quality’ of the individual, it is forced to 
set limits to this interrogation. This setting of a limit is important, for 
otherwise the associational space would itself be rendered useless. 

To state the point differently—and to highlight another important limit 
constituting the Brahmin association—the association cannot disown the 
Brahmin community in the ways that, say, an individual, secularising 
Brahmin could.’ By definition, the association has to be responsible for 
the community and speak on its behalf. In doing so, the category of the 
Brahmin—as it exists and not merely as it ought to exist—will have to 
be foregrounded and defended. Thus, the space of the association makes 
it imperative to confront the challenge posed by non-Brahmins in the 
most direct manner possible. 

While this might sound like a truism, it is significant on two counts. 
One, this is unlike the articulation of any other caste association. It is 
only in the case of the corporate Brahmin association that justification 
for its existence is articulated through (oppositional) dialogue with the 
ways in which Brahmin identity gets constructed by other (non-Brahmin) 
associations. While for the latter, the most important addressee is the 
modem state, for the former it is the non-Brahmin construction of the 
figure of the Brahmin. Moreover, unlike non-Brahmin associations, 


© This ‘secularising’ Brahmin figure and his/her acts of ‘dis/owning’ the community 
are far more complicated and open-ended than what this summative statement bere and 
those following would suggest, however, we can only assert here that being party to an 
overwhelming expenence and perception of “becoming modern’, and faced with an insistent 
non-Brahmin challenge, the modem Brahmin has come to exhibit a deep equivocality 
with the Brahmin tag (Bairy 2003, especially Chapters 5—7). Many have identified this in 
terms of the upper-caste/Brabmin self-normalising itself as the secular self (Dbareshwar 
1993; Geethe and Rajadurai 1998: Chapter 1; Pandian 2007: Chapters 2 and 3). 
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the state here is construed as actively working against the interests of the 
Brahmin community. Two, and perhaps more importantly, in occupying 
this space, the corporate association not only has to convince a Wary 
state and the non-Brahmin articulation, but also has to engage an equally 
reluctant Brabmin self. For the most consistent ‘strategy’ of the modern 
Brahmin self when faced with sustained interrogation by non-Brahmin 
articulation has been one involving evasion (avoiding having to speak 
as Brahmin), and at times even acceptance of the non-Brahmin construc- 
tion of the Brahmin figure. It is only the association that confronts the 
non-Brahmin ‘othering’. 

The over-determining role of non-Brahmin articulation was evident 
in the resolutions passed at the first convention of the AMBM of 1944. 
For instance, having sounded out the need for Brahmins to forge a united 
front, a resolution states: 


... for it is his ultimate duty to depend upon the harmony of the world, 
the Brahmin can never think of any community as not his own; and 
can never steer away from the national unity. Thus, the Brahmin 
community seeks the empathy and trust of all the communities of the 
nation, and this Convention proclaims that the Brahmins can never 
disrupt the life of the society (AMBM n.d.: x). 


Before the need for a Brahmin association can be articulated, sus- 
picions about (what is after all) a dominant identity and community mob- 
iising and organising itself must be quelled. The President of the second 
convention (of 1949) also charts a similar trajectory. Affirming the charac- 
terisation of the community as one under siege, he suggests: 


The solution lies in the Brahmin performing, with devotion, the task 
that is specified by the Vedas, enhancing his Brahmavarchassu [the 
power of the self gained by the acquisition of knowledge]; in not de- 
siring taking to service occupations; and by leading an independent 
life (ibid.: 19). 


The plan of action that he then proposed foregrounded another set of 
significant issues (culled from the President’s speech reproduced in 
ibid.: 18-33): 
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1. We need to impart those tenets of Brahminism that are common 
to all the three philosophies and to ensure that one is not pitted 
against the other [so that Brahmin unity could be achieved]. 

2. Our rituals, etc., which mark us as Brahmins, are only applicable 
and important inside our homes. Since they have no role in shaping 
or guiding our lives outside the household, it is unfair to identify 
us a8 Brahmins and deny us our rightful share. 


Unpacking the plea for Brahmin unity, an aspiration that has persisted 
all through the history of corporate associations, is important, for it tells 
us something significant about the limits facing corporate associations. 
Already by the beginning of the 20th century (that is, decades before any 
sustained associational ventures to achieve Brahmin unity came up), com- 
mensal restrictions existing across Brahmin jatis were losing importance 
among urbanising and secularising Brahmin men and, to a lesser degree, 
their families. Social networks in urban spaces—which enabled the repro- 
duction of various old and new capitals, and guarded their exclusivity— 
had come to recognise the sufficiency of the identity of Brahmin while 
recruiting new members. In order to draw on such networks (which pro- 
vided, for instance, a Brahmin young man arriving at a city/town for 
education with a place to stay, food to eat and networks of solidarity, 
consumption and taste, in short, everything that enabled the community 
to become overwhelmingly urban, modern and elite), one needed to be 
just a ‘legitimate’ Brahmin, irrespective of which particular Brahmin 
jati one came from. Further, in the last two generations, even endogamous 
boundaries were progressively being enlarged so as to accommodate and 
normalise not merely other Brahmin jatis of the same philosophical- 
ritualistic order but also jatis belonging to and professing other Brahmin- 
ical orders, even if the first and ‘natural’ preference continues to be for 
matrimonial alliances from within (Bairy 2003: Chapter 3). From with- 
out, too, there have been processes such as the non-Brahmuin challenge 
and the modern state’s sympathy with that challenge, which have rendered 
the Brahmin category intelligible and socially useful, if only for specific 
tasks and situations. 

Yet, for corporate associations, Brahmin unity has been and continues 
to remain an enduring obsession. Such associations, in explanation, often 
point to the continued existence of jati-specific associations, the sporadic 
assertions of supremacy by the matha (sect) heads over other contending 
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Brahminical orders, and the visible disinterest shown by members of the 
community towards associational activities. All these are valid, but only 
to a limited extent. For jati associations, as pointed out previously, do 
not necessarily take positions against the idea and need for Brahmin 
unity. Mathas, too, do not propagate the differences and distinctions 
among Brahmins in order to legitimise their continued existence, and 
they too participate in the activities of corporate associations, even 
if their very existence is derived from sectarian distinctions and continue 
to be largely patronised by specific jatis/sects. And finally, even though 
the majority of the Brahmins do not participate in caste associational 
activities, most concur with the necessity of Brahmin unity. I argue that 
what is at stake here is the very ground of the association, and its specific 
configuration as it obtains in the Brahmin instance. It is the demand to 
foreground and act through the identity of the Brahmin that complicates 
the space of the Brahmin association. 

However, what is it to be Brahmin, anyway? As the President’s speech 
in the second convention states, whatever be ‘the tenets of brahminism’ 
that his foregoing point refers to, it is a ‘private’ affair, and has little to 
do with Brahmin individuals when they are outside, in public—as stu- 
dents, jobseekers, promotion seekers, as lawyers, journalists, teachers, 
as members of the ‘public’, as nationalists, as Kannada activists, etc. In 
public, they are uncasted, and the fact that they are Brahmins makes no 
difference to their public interactions as individuals. Marking them as 
Brahmins in public spaces then becomes a burden imposed by other caste 
communities and, more importantly, by the authority of the state. This 
imposition, it is argued, is unfair also because of a more important reason. 
Most Brahmins, these articulations suggest, are Brahmins merely by the 
fact of birth; however, by their acttons—their way of talking, their every- 
day conduct and actions, their following of a ritual regimen, etc.—they 
are not. The associational testimonies argue that the refusal to make this 
distinction enables the state and the other communities to target the 
Brahmin community. This insistence that the identity of Brahmin is a 
burden imposed by the outside is a lasting element in the vocabulary of 
Brahmin associations and individuals. 

It must be emphasised here that the objection is merely to the state 
making caste identity a readily available frame to carry out its welfarist 
agenda, while the question of what it is to be Brahmin continues to be a 
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passionately contested, if interiorised, issue. Indeed, AKBMS is con- 
stantly innovating on projecting symbols that would appeal to all the 
Brahmins and the mathas. In the recent decades, the image of goddess 
Gayathri and the Gayathri mantra are projected as unifying symbols. 
Another such symbol, but one that deftly makes visible sectarian differ- 
ences even as it restrains allusions to hierarchy, is the usage of the figures 
of the thrimathaachaaryas founding qurus of the three Brahmin sects— 
viz., Shankara, Madhva and Ramanuja—represented as the trinity, 
equalised and sanitised of hierarchy. Willing to take a further step towards 
accepting differences, it grants affiliation to jati associations. Even as 
such positionings draw AKBMS into a virtual whirlpool of difference 
and distinction, such gestures have also enabled it to contaminate the 
difference-affirming mathas and jati associations with the discourse of 
unity. 

Clearly, then, the tension between marking out the Brahmin identity 
as being both an ascription by birth and an achievable quality is an im- 
portant feature of corporate associations. That one is bom into a Brahmin 
family is significant, but what is immanent in that fact needs to be realised 
through one’s actions. The state and the non-Brahmin rhetoric make much 
of the accident of birth, and thereby impose an unfair political burden of 
identity on individuals thus born. 

The trajectory of AKBMS highlights the remarkable continuities m 
the articulations of Brahmin associations over the decades. In 1971, a 
group of enthusiasts founded the Brahmana Yuvaka Sangha, which de- 
cided to hold a day-long state convention in 1972 in Bangalore. The per- 
ception of siege and the compulsion to invent newer justifications for 
legitimacy had to be confronted on the convention day itself. When the 
then Education Minister A.R. Badarinarayan (a Brahmin) came to address 
the convention, he had to face a black flag demonstration by Dalit organ- 
isations, forcing him to quickly assuage apprehensions regarding the 
motives behind the convention (Venkatanarayana 1988: 2). The oppos- 
ition was primarily against a representative of the state participating in a 
Brahmin convention. This opposition has been consistent, forcing pol- 
iticians to be wary of attending such gatherings." 


\ There is a possibility that some of this reticence could already be waning, and the 
increasing base of the Bharatiya Janata Party in Karnataka might heve much to do with 
this. The blurring of the distinction between the so-called ‘Brahmin culture’ and ‘Hindn/ 
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The convention of 1972 resolved to establish the AKBMS, whose 
founding principles were decreed to be Samskara, Sanghatane and 
‘Svavalambane’. The AKBMS now exhorts that these ought to be the 
guiding threads for all Brahmin associations: 


Samskara [Codes of being and becoming Brahmin]: Even as one is 
born a Brahmin, the real Brahminness is acquired only through good 
conduct and qualities, learning the Vedas, the strict following of the 
everyday rituals. 

Sanghatane [Organisation]: Even as we preserve our Brahmanya, 
organising the community is crucial so that we protect ourselves and 
our rights and duties. 

Svavalambane [Self-reliance]: In today’s context, it has become in- 
evitable that we do not wait for the mercy of the government and look 
for individual initiatives to become self-reliant (AKBMS 1989). 


The terrain charted by these guiding principles indicates the structuring 
agenda that is given for any corporate Brahmin association. The impera- 
tive to address the status of being an ‘other’ is reflected in each statement 
of intent. The very first principle itself is an acknowledgement of the 
contested status of the Brahmin being. Even as the very emergence of 
the association would want one to believe that there exists an empirically 
available, naturally given community with distinct and recognisable 
boundaries, the contexts in which it finds itself forces it to reframe even 
this very basic question. One could have taken birth in a Brahmin family, 
but the Brahminness has to be learned through the enactment of the code 
of conduct prescribed. Consequently, at best, the fact of birth is just a 
facilitator at best. 

This positioning immediately emerges as an oxymoronic problem and 
indicates the schizophrenic status of these associations. Any unwillingness 
to recognise and work with an already-constituted community, formed 
as such by the fact of birth, will render the agenda of a caste association 
deeply contradictory and unviable. This status is reflected in the incom- 
patible but simultaneous existence that the next two principles of the 


+ 


Indian culture’ has been rapid in recent decades. Yet, how far this will go is difficult to 
predict because caste-based articulations and politics continue to be potent mobilisational 
Tesources. 
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AKBMS are forced to lead. The latter are already working within the 
uncomplicated and naturally given boundaries of the Brahmin commu- 
nity, and yet, even these are being formulated in a dialogue with the 
othered status of the Brahmin self. 

However, significantly, this thrust on the making of the Brahmin comes 
to be rigorously interrogated within the associational space itself, as can 
be seen in the following interlocutions of activists. Responding to a ques- 
tion on who could become members, a senior activist asserted: 


Nobody will come and ask you whether you have qualified yourself 
to become a Brahmin. For all purposes, the state calls us Brahmins and 
discriminates against us. The state has neither the inclination nor time 
to engage itself with questions of quality, character etc. So whether 
we want it or not, whether we wish to hide it or not, our identity of 
being Brahmins is given.” 


Likewise, a former president of the Mulkanadu Mahasabha was plain: 


We can’t go on conducting interviews to recruit the so-called ‘real 
Brahmins’. Of course, the values that this persona represents are es- 
sential in our lives and everyone needs to strive to achieve such quali- 
ties. But imagine going to individual Brahmins and asking them to 
take a test. Particularly in our current context when people are unwill- 
ing to even attend our meetings, how ridiculous it will be to arrogate 
ourselves the role of testing Brahminness! Associations will accept 
anybody who is a Brahmin by birth—that is the first and last criterion.“ 


Jati associations 


The Brahmin corporate associations, we have seen, have had to work 
with an already contested category of the Brabmin. However, no such 
animosity from the others—nor even embarrassment about an identity— 
appears to obtain within the jati association. Even as most of these asso- 
ciations came up in the 1940s, neither they were expected to carry the 
burden of the Brahmin category nor did they articulate the need to fore- 
ground their Brahminness or Brahmin unity. What helped such initiatives 


2 Interview with Venkataramana, 12 May 2000. 
P Interview with Narasimhe Shastri, 15 July 2000. 
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to keep their Brahminness invisible was the relative anonymity that these 
identities carried outside the Brahmin space. None of these associations 
pronounced their Brahmin identity in their names or their emblematic 
statements or even in their constitutions. It is not clear whether this was 
a deliberate move. But the point is that, being relieved of the burden of 
representing and articulating the concerns of the ‘Brahmin community’, 
these associations do not feel the need to speak on behalf of a besieged 
community identity. 

The single-point agenda on which most of these associations have 
come into being is that of education—more particularly, of the need to 
make spaces available in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore for its stu- 
dents to stay and pursue higher education. There is an almost obsessive 
concern with this agenda within these associations. Many of them have 
hostels, which provide accommodation and boarding facilities to students 
coming to Bangalore, Mysore and other cities for higher studies (most 
admit students only from the pre-university stage). Till recently, most 
of these hostels were meant exclusively for their own students. After 
sustained persuasion from corporate Brahmin leaders, most such hostels 
have begun to admit other Brahmin students too. 

The differential investments that they devote to the category of the 
Brahmin appear to define their trajectory over time, as well as their very 
ability to lay claim to the space of the caste association. Thus, not even 
once in the souvenir of the Hoysala Karnataka Sangha, published on the 
occasion of its completion of fifty years," is the register of ‘siege’ invoked, 
which is very unlike the calls to unity and adversity that underlie the 
more corporate forms of Brahmin agency. This is in fact true of all such 
jati associations. Significantly, such a switching of codes also obtains 
within the articulation of a single caste activist. While conducting the 
affairs of the jati associations, they do not feel compelled to speak either 
of or as embattled Brahmins, but switch, at the first instance, to an in- 
vocation of the siege register when inhabiting the space of the corporate 


H These hostels never became the primary providers of access to the city and modem 
education. By the beginning of the 20th century itself, the already entrenched urban 
Brahmin households were performing that role. Yet, the hostels have been and continue to 
remain important urban symbols for these communities. 

D The golden jubilee celebrations took place in 1995. As noted before, the association 
itself was established in 1908, but was dormant till 1943. The latter year is taken as the 
year of its founding (Venkatasubbaiah 1995: 9-13). 
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However, notwithstanding the centrality of this distinction, there are 
two qualifications to be made here. One, it should not lead anyone to 
believe that the Brahmin identity is not of significance to either these 
jati associations or their constituents and activists. It is, in very many 
ways. Many of these associations participate in corporate associational 
activities. Their members and activists are in no distinct way different in 
their narration of being Brahmins in these ‘adverse’ times. These asso- 
ciations and their constituents are proud to be the recipients and bearers 
of the Brahminical tradition, etc. The point here, then, is merely one of 
positioning the self in distinct ways as far as the associational space is 
concemed. 

Second, also clearly in perspective is the very structure of caste and 
its economy when we try to make sense of the continued existence of jati 
associations. The many Brahmin jatis continue to be entities of signifi- 
cance. This has remained the case in spite of the existence of the category 
and the idea of the Brahmin, which members of these diverse Brahmin 
Jatis have deployed in making sense of themselves, in accessing different 
resources, etc. Jati, as a large kin group, is still where the most intimate 
interactions take place and are circumscribed. As previously noted, mar- 
Tiages within the jati fold continue to be the norm. There continue to be 
articulations of pride in one’s jati-specific ‘culture —cuisine, intellect, 
history, etc. For all this, the reference for comparison is not some non- 
Brahmin caste, but other Brahmin jatis and sects. It is not that this field 
of emotion, capital and resource can automatically be translated into the 
space of a caste association, for the latter makes very different demands 
on its participants. Yet, jati works itself out differently when compared 
to the generic identity of a Brahmin, particularly since while the latter 
comes already suffused with spectfic valence, the former are empty pots 
as far as the protocols of modern association-making are concerned. 

The jati associations function almost as large kin networks, revelling 
in celebrating jati festivals and matha-related events, and in seeking 
further access to different kinds of capitals. They have little to do with 
the ‘outside’—the state and its institutions and imperatives of govern- 
mentality, and other non-Brahmin communities—a feature that marks 
them off strikingly from both corporate Brahmin associations and other 
‘lower’ caste associations. This characteristic is particularly true of smaller 
associations such as the Shivalli Smartha Brahmana Maha Parishat and 
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those that exist in ‘diasporic’ locations, both within India (e.g., the 
Havyaka Welfare Trust of Mumbai) and outside (e.g., the North American 
Sankethi Association), which work with a focused and bounded group. 
Perusing the literature published by these associations leaves one wonder- 
ing whether they inhabit the same discursive world that the corporate 
associations do. 

The Maithri Samooha of Bangalore illustrates an instance where ties 
of jati and origin work exceedingly effectively. The Maithri Samooha 
seeks to bring together those Madhva Brahmin families that hail from 
the Koteshwara region of the coastal Udupi district. The levels of partici- 
pation and enthusiasm of the members and their families witnessed at 
the meetings were impressive. What makes this possible is not merely 
the fact that these families belong to a fixed but large kin network, which 
brings its thick affective and material ties—knowledge of each other, 
marital relationships, attachment to the ‘native place’ and to the temple 
there, etc.—into the association. It is also not just due to the dedicated 
team of activists/volunteers that it commands. Primarily, these are fami- 
lies that have migrated to the towns and cities, particularly Bangalore, 
for at least three to four generations now, and have entered the hotel/ 
catering business. Till about twenty years ago, most of them remained 
individual entrepreneurs. However, in the last two decades, they have 
begun to network and circulate finances, and have successfully ventured 
into newer areas, such as the bakery industry. Maithri Samooha has 
emerged as the key space in which both affective and material ties are 
reiterated and renewed. It not only publishes directories of householders, 
runs a matrimonial bureau, felicitates community elders and achievers, 
but is also involved in helping young men set up bakeries and hotels by 
disbursing interest-free loans and technical know-how. These young 
entrepreneurs are allowed to deploy the networks and contacts that the 
veterans have at their disposal—with the politicians (ranging from state 
cabinet ministers to municipal corporators), the police, the licensing 
authorities, etc. While such levels of enthusiasm and efficiency are hard 
to come by even in other jati associations, jati ties are clearly seen to 
provide more such possibilities than corporate associations. 

Even as we note all this, the question that comes up is: if the realm of 
jati is more amenable to mobilisation as association, why then is this 
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phenomenon restricted to Brahmins? For, as noted earlier, jati associations 
among non-Brahmin communities play a very local, invisible and cir- 
cumscribed role even as their corporate associations have grown in stature 
and influence. If the explanation was to be largely found in the very 
structure of caste—that is, jati exercising a greater affective and material 
control than an amorphous varna/jati-cluster category—then one might 
expect a similar trajectory to obtain in other communities too, which is 
not the case. The peculiarity of the Brabmin instance has to do with the 
perceived illegitimacy of associational efforts that choose to speak as, 
and on behalf of, Brahmin identity. 


m 
The enunciatory space of the Brahmin association 


Steven Barnett (1977) argues that historical changes wrought by what 
can be summatively referred to as the modern ethos have increasingly 
driven a wedge between caste code (patterns and rules of behaviour) and 
substance, whereby birth (substance) alone comes to define who a person 
is. It is this separation that really opens up the modem space of the caste 
association. However, what exactly is getting substantialised is open to 
interrogation. In our case, even as Brahmin as caste (even varna) category 
is being harnessed for purposes of self-making (albeit contradictorily— 
that is, in terms of both denying its significance and deploying it to gain 
access to significant resources), specific jati identities and sectarian dis- 
tinctions continue to provide persons with resources of identification 
and identity. 

That apart, scholars have looked at caste associations almost exclu- 
sively as a mere mediwm in the hands of caste communities for claiming 
secular and symbolic gains. In doing so, the focus has firmly been on the 
organisational structure—tules and regulations, their voluntarism, in con- 
trast to the involuntary nature of jati membership, their amenability to 
secular politics, etc. While most early studies took these communities as 
pre-given entities (e.g., Rao 1987 [1979]; Rudolph and Rudolph 1967), 
studies that followed recognise that these communities were themselves 
being forged, in the process of which the associational enterprise was 
crucial (e.g., Arnold et al. 1976; Carroll 1978, 1979). Following Bernard 
Cohn (1968, 1987 [1970]; cf. Srinivas 1962), many have foregrounded 
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the centrality of the colonial configuration of caste categories (of caste 
itself) in making sense of the trajectory of the caste question, including 
that of associations (see, e.g., Dirks 2002). 

Of course, it is important to recognise that caste associations are mod- 
ern, and therefore exist within the ‘contact zone’ wherein ways and means 
of ‘being caste’ begin to negotiate with modern ethos and institutions. 
Accordingly, the caste association is an ‘experiment’ (Conlon 1974: 352) 
with the idea, identity and practice of being of a particular caste, and an 
attempt to test its utility in newer situations. Yet, in making sense of the 
modernity of these associations, the scholarship has paid little attention 
to the structuring of the associational space itself. That is, how this space 
is configured, what the other forces in the social field that these associa- 
tions work with are, the dynamic possibilities as well as limits this social 
field places on the associational enterprise, how different this field is 
from the other, again definitionally modem, spaces that caste finds itself 
in and so on. 

I suggest that the definitional task of caste association consists of 
speaking as and on behalf of a subject position, and therefore that it is 
seen primarily as an enunciatory space. Accordingly, the interesting ques- 
tions to ask about the same will be the following: How is this enunciation 
structured? Who is enunciating? Who are the addressees? Does it change 
across the caste spectrum and over time? 

Associations are not, despite their own insistence, significant or prime 
agents in transforming the socio-economic status of caste. When they 
emerged, many non-Brahmin caste associations did attempt to take on 
this role, but few really succeeded. Such agents of transformation and 
mobility were and still are the individuals, but more importantly the 
familial and kin networks, which have remained by and large obdurately 
resistant to expanding their boundaries. Accordingly, evaluating associa- 
tions vis-a-vis their own claims of being primary agents of upliftment 
can only see them as irredeemably failed enterprises. The test of their 
efficacy lies neither in their success in bringing together and homogen- 
ising disparately encoded entities nor in ensuring more favourable re- 
source allocation. 

It would be worthwhile to see them as enunciators of the communities 
that they seek to bring to life and on whose behalf they speak to the out- 
side. They strive to represent a carefully constructed self to the outside— 
to other caste communities, the public sphere and the state. This outside 
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is in important ways already predetermined, and thereby forces the enun- 
ciator to speak in certain comprehensible and acceptable ways. Since 
the task before the associations is to present an acceptable face to the 
outside, what happens ‘within’ could remain very different from, and 
even contradictory to, the narratives of self that these associations pro- 
duce. These testimonies are a matter of public positioning—drawing upon 
selective elements from history and the present, deploying them strategic- 
ally, creating an identity and its ‘other’ in order to present what it wants 
the self and the world to imagine it(self) to be. 

This is not a task that is unmediated, both by the larger contexts and 
by the predicaments and predilections of the self; however, the task of 
the association is in speaking/uttering it. This positioning of the self and 
the world in specific ways is not to be discounted as opportunism or as 
representing a state of false consciousness. The community both partici- 
pates in and reconstructs such imaginations of the self and community, 
undergoing in the process shifts in its own modes of identity and identi- 
fication. The enunciating subject here is not only the caste activist, but 
also ‘members’ of the community, including those who do not physically 
participate in the associational proceedings. 

Accordingly, going by the extent and scale of participation of caste/ 
community members, or even the mere enrolment in association registers, 
it is easy to conclude that they fail to become representative organisations. 
Yet, that would be to miss the point. As we saw in the case of the Brahmins, 
the associations are representative in the sense that they provide the com- 
munity with a language in which to articulate a self-image. This language 
is primarily other-directed, but also configures the perceptions of self. 
Indeed, when caste associations came up in the late colonial period, they 
emerged as the primary articulator of the idea and institution of caste 
and set the protocols of negotiation with modern ethos and institutions. 
This is attested by the extant literature on non-Brahmin associations. 
In those cases, this space emerged as the foremost vehicle in articulating 
the legitimacy of furthering both communitarian aspirations and interests, 
as well as the individual projects of the elite. 

Also, demands of enunciation play out differently in corporate as 
against jati associations. In the former, the enunciation needs to be crafted 
into existence exclusively in relation to a context in which the modem 
state has already governmentalised the categories of caste, framed the 
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rules of the game, and specified the bounds of legitimacy. And this com- 
plicates the task of the enunciation of corporate Brahmin associations. 
Even as the community begins to engage with the new possibilities that 
modernity heralds, the very identity—of being Brahmin—is already under 
severe interrogation and, therefore, unfit to be a rallying point, unless 
fundamentally reworked and remade. Of course, in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, there were some Brahmin jatis which were deploy- 
ing modern institutions to be recognised as ‘legitimate’ Brahmins; there 
were also Brahmin families (and some jatis) that remained excluded from 
the new spaces of power. However, since the modern configuration of 
the identity of Brahmin was already determined by the newly legitimated 
field of ethics and politics that presented the Brahmin as a metaphor for 
everything that was un-modern and regressive, mobilisation of the identity 
and its carriers within the space of caste association was suffused with a 
contradiction. 

Thus, even as the association has to speak for and as a community, it 
simultaneously has to negotiate with the modern antipathy to that very 
community. Given this state, the most important ground of justification 
that these associations work off is this very state of being othered. The 
self-description as ‘a community under siege’ not only provides a context 
for these associations to spring up and justify their emergence but also 
lends the necessary resources of motivation. This justificatory ground, it 
must be reiterated, is not one that is defined by a summary rejection of 
the non-Brahmin construction of the Brahmin. It is a spirited negotiation 
with that construction—taking some of its elements as its own, rejecting 
others and reformulating the terms all along. The enunciation structuring 
the idea of a community under siege is therefore a complex one, respond- 
ing at once to the non-Brahmin retrieval of the Brahmin figure, presenting 
an evaluation of the state of the Brahmin community and offering an in- 
ternal negotiation with the secularising Brahmin self, which is rather 
uncomfortable with the belligerence that structures the standpoint of the 

Further complicating the Brahmin association’s response is its per- 
ception of the institution of the modern state itself. Brahmin associations, 
quite unlike all other caste associations, look upon the state as their prin- 
cipal other. Brahmin associations have, over the years, primarily imagined 
the state as an institution that is deliberately working against the interests 
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of the community. While this articulation has sustained its hold over the 
imagination of the community for long, it seems to have become acute 
during the 1970s and 1980s, as reflected in the increase in the number of 
corporate associations across the state. 

The increasingly urbanising and modernising Brahmin community 
was itself partaking of elements from the non-Brahminical othering in 
making sense of itself and, consequently, was equivocal regarding its 
own relationship with such identification. This brings us to the unique 
figure of the Brahmin ‘caste activist’. 

It is the emerging urban middle class and the modern educated elite 
that take the lead in the formation of corporate associations in the case 
of all other communities. Indeed, almost all the political leaders, public 
figures and leading professionals from Lingayat and Vokkaliga commu- 
nities actively participated in their corporate associations. For many such 
figures, caste associations were a legitimate route to further their political 
ambitions and aspirations—individual as well as communitarian. How- 
ever, this was not so in the Brahmin case. While many public-spirited 
Brahmins of the late colonial period stated their sympathies for the Brahmin 
cause in unambiguous terms, they cannot be identified as caste associa- 
tion leaders: indeed, they never became the office bearers of any of these 

The instance of Tataiah is particularly illustrative. M. Venkatakrishnaiah— 
better known as Tataiah—was a versatile public figure. He was a pioneer- 
ing journalist, a member of the Mysore Representative Assembly, a founder 
of many public institutions, a pioneering activist of the Mysore Congress 
Party, a recognised reformist within Brahmin circles, among others. 
His extraordinary career spans almost two generations of the Brahmin 
community (1890s to the 1930s), during which it witnessed tumultuous 
happenings. Most significantly, throughout his public involvement, he 
remained a chief exponent of the Brahmin cause in the face of a spirited 
non-Brahmin For the greater part of its almost two decades of 
existence, the hon-Brahmin assertion in Mysore State projected Tataiah 
as the most identifiable representative of the Brahmin cause. What is 
more, unlike many of his contemporaries, Tataiah himself did not hesitate 


16 A random perusal of public documents of the late colonial period will bear testrmony 
to this. 
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to inhabit that subject position. However, what is equally striking is that 
he did not seek to establish caste associations for Brahmins. Neither 
have there been instances of his taking official positions in any such ex- 
isting association. While Tataiah’s instance is the most illustrative, it is 
true of many others too (Bairy 2003: 225-27). Clearly, the Brahmin asso- 
ciation’s cadre and leaders had to come from elsewhere. 

Individuals who found themselves occupying spaces that were seen 
as untainted by their casteness (officers of the state, the judiciary, modern 
professionals, etc.) appear to have largely declined to take the lead in 
forming, or working as office bearers in corporate Brahmin associations. 
This seems to have resulted from both the individually held conviction 
that such spaces are (or at least must remain) secular and the need to 
ward off non-Brahmin criticisms accusing them of brahminising secular 
spaces. The latter is more true in the instance of political leaders, where 
the compulsion to be seen as untainted by one’s Brahminness was urgent, 
even a necessary condition. Consequently, most Brahmin caste activists 
happen to be individual male entrepreneurs—businessmen, hoteliers, 
industrialists, etc. Interestingly, most pioneering activists of Brahmin 
associations (till the 1940s) were advocates. Thereafter, however, the 
activists are predominantly self-employed, in sectors that are largely non- 
institutional. While the fact that government and quasi-government em- 
ployees have avoided involvement with Brahmin associations is often 
resented, the leaders themselves forward their own success in non-state 
spheres as testimonies to the fact that Brahmins can and will survive 
despite neglect from the state. 

The other significant catchment area is that of the retired state and 
state-run institutional officials. For many among the latter, a primary 
motivation was frustration about their inability to help ‘deserving Brahmins’ 
while being part of the state machinery, even as their non-Brahmin col- 
leagues extended favours to their caste men/women with impunity. All 
activists are motivated primarily by a shared sense of frustration and 
moral anger against the outside world for treating the community—one 
which, in their eyes, has done great service to the society and the nation— 
in such an unjustified manner. Many of these associations testify to the 
self-generated inspiration and commitment of such individuals towards 
the well-being of their community, for there is little incentive otherwise. 
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Notwithstanding all this, we have also seen that even for these activists, 
the associational space is an ambivalent one. 

The case of jati associations is starkly different because of the context 
in which they work. Here, the modern reconfiguration of caste and its 
framing by the imperatives of the modern state are not the theatres of 
action. Even as jati associations take a great deal from the idioms of 
modern organisation (e.g., voluntarism, liberty of entry and exit, delib- 
erative and democratic decision making), their mobilisational energies 
owe more to ‘traditional’ idioms than to governmental imperatives. Also, 
unlike corporate (Brahmin and non-Brahmin) associations, they are not 
other-directed. Or, perhaps more accurately, their ‘others’ do not come 
with any pre-given meanings and burdens as far as the field of govern- 
mentalised caste is concerned. Accordingly, these associations do not 
display the urge to speak as, and on behalf of, a Brahmin identity that is 
in many ways always already under siege. Although these associations 
are no less enthusiastic about being Brahmins, and even as that identity 
generates affective and material resources for their constituents, it is not 
the same as the identity that has been pre-constituted as the figure that 
represents everything that is non-modemn and regressive. 

Clearly, the suggestion to approach caste associations in this manner 
allows us to not only ask different questions about this space, but also 
discriminate between different sets of associations encountered across 
the caste spectrum. Thus, it is the corporate Brahmin associations, much 
like the Vokkaligara Sangha and the Akhila Bharata Veerashaiva Maha 
Sabha that are of the order that the extant literature has dealt with, in the 
sense that it is these that owe their emergence and existence to the very 
modem configuration of the Brahmin question in the south Indian context, 
bringing to life a wholly new Brahmin identity in the process. It is these 
associations that then take on the role of spokespersons of that newly 
configured Brahmin identity, in the ways alluded to above. Jati associa- 
tions, on the other hand, are more self-bound and self-serving than other- 
directed. This is not to suggest that they are non-modern, primordial and 
not subject to the vicissitudes of time, but only that the constituency 
they seek to organise and represent are jatis that, in the process of articu- 
lating the idiom of association, press into service the ways of being that 
are ‘given’ to a jati order—that of being an extended kin group with its 
attendent affective and material economies. 
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For a Sociology of India 


The remembering village: Looking back 
on Louis Dumont from rural Tamil Nadu 


Anand Pandian 


Louis Dumont (1911-98) was one of the foremost anthropologists of 
the 20th century and a central figure in essential debates on the sociology 
of India. He is known especially for his work on social institutions such 
as caste, and for studying such institutions from a holistic and comparative 
standpoint. What is not acknowledged often enough, however, is that his 
later work on subjects such as hierarchy and purity—the focus even now 
of lively controversy—built outward from extensive ethnographic field- 
work conducted in south India. In an early essay on renunciation published 
in Contributions to Indian Sociology in 1960, for example, Dumont notes 
that ‘the direct study of a small Hindu group led me to abstract certain 
principles which, it then appeared, could be more widely applied’ (Dumont 
1960: 37). Between 1948 and 1950, Dumont spent two years in Tamil 
Nadu and eight months, in particular, studying the Piramalai Kallar caste 
in the countryside west of Madurai. T.N. Madan has written that Dumont’s 
experiences with the Kallars and more generally in the Tamil country 
had made the strongest and most durable impressions upon him (Madan 
1999: 478). As Dumont mused in a 1979 interview with Jean-Claude 
Galey: “The Tamils are bom sociologists and the culture is beautiful. 
I am deeply attached to the Tamils’ (Galey 1982: 21). 
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Dumont’s ethnographic work in the region is recorded most fully in A 
South Indian Subcaste, published first in French in 1957 and then much 
later in English in 1986, in a revised edition translated and edited by 
Michael Moffatt. The text is comprehensive in its scope and meticulous 
in detail. Over the course of nearly 500 dense pages, the monograph dis- 
cusses aspects of territorial settlement, domestic and agrarian practices, 
political organisation, lineal kinship, marital alliance and religious ritual 
among the Piramalai Kallars and other local castes. Building on observa- 
tions of everyday practice as well as mythological and historical narra- 
tives, the work moves gradually towards conclusions of great generality 
and portent: ‘Everyone has his being outside himself. Here there is no 
reality; there are only appearances, or better, relationships’ (Dumont 1986: 
464). Now and then, the text yields sudden glimpses of the diverse local 
relationships that would have provoked such reflections: “The main infor- 
mant’ Periya Karuppa Thevar, for example, is described in one section 
as ‘proud and starving, greedy and susceptible ... an incomparable story- 
teller’ (ibid.: 146), while the caption to one of the many photographic 
plates in the volume (Plate 4) identify four small children more warmly 
as ‘three little friends of the ethnographer’. For the most part, however, 
the work draws no attention to the ordinary encounters, transactions and 
exchanges that inspired its insights. Dumont observes that the ‘direct 
and animated approach’ and ‘lively curiosity’ of the Kallars set them apart 
from other castes in the region (ibid.: 24), but we have little sense of 
how these qualities may have been exercised with respect to the person 
of the fieldworker himself. 

It may seem unreasonable to expect such details from a work conceived 
long before the era of reflexive ethnography. However, these observations 
are meant not to criticise, but instead to suggest that another route remains 
available to those curious about the social texture through which anthro- 
pological insights must necessarily emerge: retrospective conversations 
with local acquaintances and informants, long after fieldwork has assumed 
the fixity of published prose. Over fifty years after Louis Dumont had 
traversed the Kallar country of southern Tamil Nadu, my own ethno- 
graphic work drew me to the same region, and indeed, to another ethno- 
graphic exploration of the same caste and its contemporary condition.’ 


! My project is less an ethnography of the Piramala: Kallar caste as such and more an 
investigation of their contemporary condition as postcolonial subjects of moral reform. 
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Over the course of this research work—rather different in its aims and 
scope from Dumont’s own project—I often felt a sense of awe in trailing 
behind such a distinguished scholar: when the hereditary caste headman 
of the Kallars removed from a small wooden chest, for example, the 
very same royal insignia that his own father had revealed for Dumont 
some five decades back. It also struck me, however, that there was some- 
thing perhaps to be gleaned from this accidental crossing of paths. 

The circumstances of my own fieldwork took me far from the villages 
where Dumont had worked most closely: the hamlet of Tengalapatti, 
where he had lived for the duration of his fieldwork with the Kallars, 
and the larger nearby village of K. Puliyankulam, where his principal in- 
formant and other figures essential to his research had lived. Nevertheless, 
and out of simple curiosity more than anything else, I was able to visit 
both Tengalapatti and K. Puliyankulam a few times, in 2001 and 2002 
and then again in 2008. In these visits, I was startled and delighted to 
find that numerous traces of the French anthropologist had persisted here 
nearly sixty years beyond his departure from the region. I picked my 
way through the remains of the house where he had lived, and met several 
men and women who had lived, spoken, associated and even worked 
directly with him. What follows are a few stories derived from their 
fragmentary recollections. This brief account is meant neither to reprise 
Dumont’s work nor to challenge its conclusions, as so many of his inter- 
locutors have done. All I offer here are some glimpses of how this vener- 
able foreigner may have been seen and imagined by his own informants 
in mid-20th century south India. As Dumont himself had long insisted 
that we all find our social being beyond ourselves, I hope that he too 
would concur with the spirit of these reflections. 


agrarian villages and market towns. My own periodic work in the Kallar country was 
meant to explore such moral and material contrasts. 
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Louis Dumont had rented what he had described as ‘a stone house with 
a terrace’ among the households of the Kachiti sublineage in Tengalapatti, 
paying its owners Rs 10 each month (Dumont 1986: 64). The house was 
still standing when I first visited Tengalapatti in 2001 and 2002, with 
plaster peeling from exposed red brick, but the terrace still framed by 
delicate carvings. The family that had long occupied the house in the 
decades after Dumont’s departure had since moved to a more modest 
dwelling across the road, leaving its recesses uninhabited and overgrown 
with weeds. But despite its recent abandonment, I was surprised to learn 
that the house was still known to this day—in Tengalapatti and even in 
the larger village nearby—as ‘the white man’s house’. Children in the 
immediate vicinity, for example, would be encouraged to sit and relieve 
themselves among the bushes behind ‘the white man’s house’ (Figure 1). 
And a middle-aged woman who had long lived in this house, while too 
young to have been alive during Dumont’s stay, was still playfully known 
as “white woman’ herself, and her own grandchildren addressed by others 
living nearby as ‘white woman’s grandsons and granddaughters’. Dumont, 
the scholar of kinship and lineage, would have no doubt been amused. 


Figure 1 
‘The white man’s house’ in Tengalapatti, 2002 
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‘(T]he reason for my presence was never clear to most people’, 
Dumont admitted in his writing (1986: 24), a judgement confirmed by 
some retrospective accounts. Retired Deputy Registrar Paraman of 
Madurai Kamaraj University, for example, who had grown up in one of 
the houses closest to Dumont’s residence, recalled imagining as a boy 
that the foreign visitor had something to do with the moment of India’s 
freedom from Britain: ‘We had thought, that at Independence time, here 
was some white man who had escaped and come here’. According to 
Amsu Thevar, former headman of the nearby village of K. Puliyankulam, 
Dumont’s very presence in the area was cause for some excitement. 
“When he went out, all of them [would go] behind, [exclaiming] “White 
man! White man!” People did not know at the time that this was like 
chasing a madman’, he said. Others would have speculated about the 
occasion for his stay, he also said: ‘An Anglo-Indian has come, for some 
reason. He’s come to see the country.’ 

From what Dumont did during his sojourn in the region—his tours 
through the area, his many questions to its inhabitants, his attention to 
diverse aspects of their lives and most especially the many photographs 
that he took of them—people in Tengalapatti and its environs pieced 
together some idea of what led him here. ‘He came just to understand 
what happens in the world’, said Palkannu, who was in his early twenties 
when Dumont had lived in the house just adjacent to his own. This was 
an understanding elicited in dialogic form: ‘“What are the customs of 
the country?” he asked me. I said as much as I knew’, Palkannu recounted. 
In nearby K. Puliyankulam, Amsu Thevar was also aware of Dumont’s 
interest in the most ordinary aspects of rural life: ‘He would see what is 
happening. He would see how two bulls were used to draw water from 
each well. He would see how people dig wells: how they dig, how they 
carry the earth. I would take him to all such places’, he told me. 

Dumont was known for having travelled through the countryside re- 
cording such deeds with a ‘hand camera’, and those who remember him 
today find him most memorable for this reason. ‘I’m there tool’ several 
people said to me with a laugh, describing their place in his collection of 
photographs. Recollections of these images suggest that Dumont had 
not merely recorded cultural tradition as he found it, but also sought to 
stage its persistence in particular ways. ‘He would put thanthatti in the 
ears [of women] and take photos’, Amsu Thevar_said, for example, 
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describing the heavy earrings that women in the region had once worn to 
lengthen their ear-lobes. And it appears too that people here began to 
turn their own lives towards the frame of his camera. When an old person 
had died, for example, Amsu Thevar suggested that some would pose 
themselves excitedly for its lens: ‘He is going to take a photo, he is going 
to take a photo, stand, man!’ 

Dumont himself is recollected in the region as a tall man with a stout 
build and a wide chest, offering a surprising contrast to the photograph 
of a slender elder scholar with which T.N. Madan’s festschrift (1982) for 
the anthropologist begins. The reminiscences of those who knew him seem 
to linger in particular on his practices of the body. Palkannu and his brother 
Rasu, for example, saw fit to emphasise that the visitor did not build a 
‘bathroom’ in the house he was renting, making do instead with a make- 
shift thatched enclosure raised behind the house. Rasu reported that 
Dumont was singularly unimpressed with the way that sorghum had to 
be cleaned, pounded and processed laboriously with ample quantities of 
water at each stage: ‘What nutrition is there in that?’ he had asked them 
bemusedly. The anthropologist seemed to prefer his bread and chapattis, 
along with plenty of biscuits. Peanuts too had won his favour. ‘It is good’, 
Rasu reported he would say, cracking them open and eating them one by 
one. Amsu Thevar suggested meanwhile that Dumont was so frugal with 
his apples—at a time of great scarcity, no doubt—that he would share 
very little of them on the expeditions they made together: “He would have 
bought and cut an apple fruit. From that, he would give only one piece.’ 
But the gustatory pleasure that appears in retrospect to have been most 
scandalous was a clandestine indulgence in beef. Retired Registrar Paraman 
said that he was a small boy, six or seven years old, when Dumont had 
lived in Tengalapatti, and that he and his sister would watch through the 
window while the anthropologist roasted big pieces of beef on a fire. 
‘Holding our noses we would run and come, saying “Ayyoo, he is eating 
the flesh of a cow!” Beef does not agree with us, no?’ he told me. It re- 
mains for us to wonder how the formidable thinker of purity and pollution 
would have grappled with the possible impurity of his own embodied 

While his wife appears to have come at least once to stay with bim in 
Tengalapatti, local recollections suggest that Dumont mostly lived alone 
during the months of fieldwork here. The Piramalai Kallars, with whom 
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he worked, had been classified as a “criminal tribe’ by the British colonial 
state for much of the early 20th century, an attribution lifted just two 
years before Dumont’s arrival. His monograph describes the radical meas- 
ures in colontal policing that the Kallar reputation for thievery had sus- 
tained, balancing this image with his own observations in the region: 
“we must single out a small number of habitual if not professional thieves 
from the great mass of those who farm the land’ (Dumont 1986: 31). 
Retrospective accounts, meanwhile, suggest how the anthropologist may 
have tackled such legacies as a foreigner himself. I asked Amsu Thevar, 
the former headman of K. Puliyankulam, for example, whether Dumont 
was afraid while here. ‘Fear indeed. Then he grew accustomed’, he re- 
plied. He described how Dumont had asked him to join him on a trip by 
car one day to the nearby city of Madurai, to see the 17th century Naicker 
palace at the heart of the erstwhile capital. ‘Revolver: on this side he’s 
kept [one], on that side he’s kept [another one], for his protection’, Amsu 
Thevar recalled. The former beadman reported that Dumont’s caution 
extended even to things as small and prosaic as peanuts, such that ‘some 
kind of doubt’ led him carefully to roast and wipe each one with his 
kerchief. ‘Something impure?’ I asked. ‘No’, Amsu Thevar replied with 
a casual speculation I found startling myself: “That they would have put 
something [there] to kill him’. 

I do not know whether there was some specific cause for the sense of 
threat evoked by Amsu Thevar, a man with whom Dumont had apparently 
travelled by bullock cart and car throughout much of the Kallar country. 
“Only a few tried to take advantage of me’, Dumont reports in his mono- 
graph, noting that most men engaged him with ‘a rather dry cordiality ... 
no doubt polite but brusque’ (Dumont 1986: 24). I found that in the village 
of Tengalapatti itself, Amsu Thevar’s recollections notwithstanding, the 
anthropologist’s local interactions were cast in a much warmer light. 
“He would take and give us a one-paisa candy if we came running’, said 
Alagamma, for example, who would have been ten or eleven years of 
age when she lived in a house close to Dumont in 1949. And brothers 
Palkannu and Rasu, from the house adjacent to Dumont’s, laughed when 
I asked whether he spoke often to them, thinking of what Amsu Thevar 
had said. “We would all eat as one, ayya!’ one exclaimed, while the other 
added ‘All of us were one. He would eat the food that we would eat, we 
would eat the food that he would eat. We were like one family’ (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 
Palkannu and Rasu: ‘We Were Like One family’ 





Souree: Author. 


The book itself, meanwhile, does little more than to map the spatial proxi- 
mity of these houses and to note the identity of their inhabitants (Dumont 
1986: 61-5). l 

A South Indian Subcaste is dedicated to one Kallar individual in 
particular—Muthusami Thevar—as ‘a representative of the sociological 
genius of the Tamils’, nearly a ‘co-author’ of the book who had understood 
most closely ‘the needs of the fieldworker’ (ibid.: 1). Although Dumont 
did not write very much more about Muthusami, I learned from his eldest 
son Kamadevan that the man was a high school graduate who had served 
briefly in the army before returning to Tengalapatti to cultivate the fam- 
ily’s orchards. Dumont had enlisted him as a ‘translator’, Kamadevan 
suggested, relying upon his unique knowledge of English. He did not 
pay him in cash for his assistance, but gave ‘small small things as gifts 
now and then’: pens, biscuits, chocolate, an umbrella, ‘even a transistor 
radio back then’. ‘My father and he were together as one, like dearest 
friends’, Kamadevan recalled. Dumont had once returned to visit them a 
few years later, unfurling a large bedroll to sleep on their porch that 
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night and spending the following day bathing and relaxing in his father’s 
orchard. ‘Raju, Raju’, the anthropologist would call Kamadevan himself, 
and it is this name that identifies the image of Muthusami’s son sucking 
in his cheeks as a small naked boy in one of the plates of the monograph. 
‘He is sad’, Dumont’s caption reads with remarkable sen-sitivity: ‘It is 
the weaning crisis’. 

Reflecting on the inadequate domestic food budgets prevailing in the 
region, Dumont noted in his work the enduring scarcity with which house- 
holds here contended: “The family lives at the same time in great poverty 
and beyond its means’ (Dumont 1986: 124). The arid landscape of the 
Kallar country would have itself attested to such hardship. As Dumont 
observed elsewhere in the monograph, “The basic physical fact is the 
scarcity of rain’ (ibid.: 95), a judgement echoed in Amsu Thevar’s account 
of one expedition made with the anthropologist to the low range of 
Nagamalai Hills overlooking the area of his fieldwork. “This country is 
without paswmai [greenness, freshness, or moisture]’, Dumont had said, 
Jooking outward from that vantage point. ‘How do they live?’ The former 
headman replied simply: ‘We show [how] by living’. Amsu Thevar gave 
an especially poignant and wrenching sense of how people in the region 
would have then struggled to eke out a living on this terrain, with another 
tale concerning a visit to these hills. Dumont had wanted to make an 
etching of a Jain stone inscription found here, and he had brought Amsu 
Thevar along for company. At one point, the latter recalled, Dumont had 
needed to relieve himself, but there was no water to be found on that hill 
slope with which to cleanse himself afterward. He is said to have taken 
out a rupee note then to wipe himself clean. ‘He left it just like that’, 
Amsu Thevar said. ‘Someone took it and went, they ran away’, he added, 
describing what had happened to this soiled note: ‘They took it and washed 
it and kept it’. Only later did I learn what the former headman was too 
embarrassed to admit to me—as he had to my friend who introduced 
us—that he himself was this ‘someone’ in question. 

It appears that soon after its initial publication in 1957, Dumont had 
sent a copy of his book on the Piramalai Kallars to his friend Muthusami 
Thevar. ‘A book came by parcel post, when I was a very small boy’, 
Kamadevan remembered. But his father sent this French edition back to 
its author: ‘I did not understand it at all’, he had told his son. After a long 
time, Kamadevan recounted, Dumont had mailed them another version 
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in English translation. And from then on, this copy of the work traversed 
a circuit of its own: 


Many people from our village would take the book and go, saying 
that they wanted to read it. Then, for six months, the book they had 
taken would not come back at all. ‘I am doing research’, they would 
say, and take it away. If asked, ‘It is in Thanjavur [on the coast, some 
180 km away]’, they would say, ‘In Thanjavur someone is reading 
it’. If you ask there, someone would say ‘It has come to Madurai 
[some 20 km away], I will get it and give it to you’. But saying that 
and saying that, they tricked us. Then at last, where that book was, 
I did not know. 


One of the most important uses to which this wandering text was put 
concemed a dispute over the right of Tengalapatt villagers to pray at a 
goddess temple in K. Puliyankulam. Dumont had recorded that one of 
the Kallar lineages here had been initiated by tradition into the cult of 
the Kamakshi temple in the latter village, and that the men of another 
Tengalapatti Kallar lineage had participated by custom in K. Pultyankulam’s 
annual Pongal festivities (Dumont 1986: 391, 422). In 1999, the local 
leaders in K. Puliyankulam pronounced that Tengalapatti villagers had 
no right to pray in one of their temples. As Kamadevan put it: “You should 
not burst firecrackers and come singing and dancing to our village’, they 
had said, despite the annual practice of this custom. A civil case was 
filed in retaliation, and their lawyer was told that ‘all of this’ was in a 
book that a ‘white man had come and written’. They sent for the itinerant 
text of Dumont’s by courier, explained K. Pichai, one of the central figures 
in the court case: ‘Saying that all of this belongs to Kachiti [Kallar lineage 
of Tengalapatti], we caught hold of that book and used it for our case’. 
The case was won in court, and the worship now continues under police 
protection. 

For many in Tengalapatti today, Dumont’s book—and most especially 
its photographs—is of interest chiefly as an index of historical transfor- 
mation. ‘Street by street through the whole village that book went, and 
everyone saw it’, said Kamadevan: “They would gawk at it “Oh, were 
we like all of that? Was it like all of that? Has it all changed like this?” 
Dumont had identified certain elements of change among the Kallars, 
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but these appeared to transpire almost despite their own efforts: “The 
Kallars have no taste for intellectual culture, and, what is more typical, 
seem hardly aware of the practical advantages they could draw from 
it? (Dumont 1986: 29). This observation may help us understand how 
Dumont could have written a letter with language such as the following 
to an Indo-American professor of sociology—Piramalai Kallar by caste— 
who had contacted him from New York in the late 20th century: 


Dear Solomon, 
During my research, during the 1950s, I never imagined that a Pramalai 
Kallar would be educated and come to New York ... 


Dr Solomon’s brother-in-law, the retired Deputy Registrar Paraman, 
recounted the language of this letter in careful English and its receipt by 
his brother-in-law, to emphasise that his kinsmen had lived like ‘bar- 
barians’ during Dumont’s time here, suffering from a ‘dearth of food, 
dearth of water, dearth of clothing’. J asked him how it felt to look at 
Dumont’s book now. ‘It is beyond imagination indeed’, he told me: ‘Our 
growth will appear only great to us, no?’ He pointed out the tiled and 
concrete houses that lined the lane in which we spoke: ‘Everyone wears 
chappals, wears a wristwatch. In each house, television, a cable connec- 
tion, electricity’. He was supervising the construction of a tall and elab- 
orate tower for the Kachiti lineage temple that day, and a cellular phone 
ringtone interrupted our conversation twice in the span of just a few 
minutes. 

I did not linger long enough in Tengalapatti to examine the sources of 
this evident wealth, or to investigate how widely Paraman’s claims might 
hold. I would suggest, however, that the triumphal tone of this narrative 
is belied by the condition of at least one structure in the village today: 
the house in which Dumont himself had lived nearly sixty years ago. 
When I returned here in August of 2008, I found that this house had col- 
lapsed almost entirely, one high side wall and the remnants of a back 
wall alone framing the mound of stone and rubble where its rooms had 
stood even just a few years back. “We couldn’t maintain it’, the inheritors 
of the house told me, and asked whether I myself might finance its re- 
construction: ‘If you rebuild it, people like you will come, will stay and 
go, will sit for awhile’, one woman said. As we spoke along the dusty 
roadside, drowned out and buffeted by the lorries that kept trundling by, 
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a white-haired woman named Rasathi commented: “Wealth will decay. 
Learning will not decay’. She carried an empty basket on her head, and 
wore the heavy earrings in her ears that Dumont had found so interesting. 
I do not know whether she was speaking about the ruin of the house, or 
the parade of lorries that drove us back into the weeds that had overgrown 
it. For Rasathi too, this was still the ‘white man’s house’. And in spite of 
its abandonment and collapse, this name itself, she insisted, had somehow 
remained: ‘This [name for the house] shines, just like that’. 

Anthropology often reproaches itself these days for struggling against 
the passage of time. And time no doubt challenges in tum the pretence of 
our own elaborations. What we may take, however, from these scattered 
reminiscences of an anthropologist once at work in such a place in south 
India, is the possibility that our own work may endure in entirely unex- 
pected situations, forms and spaces. Those who slip ineluctably beyond 
the range of our attentions may not be willing to let go of us that easily. 
And in an enterprise that so relentlessly turns the ends of ethnography 
into means of advancement—theoretical or otherwise—tt is no doubt worth 
taking care to heed such unforeseen remnants of our own lives in other 
places. 
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Review Essay 


The actuality of tales from the past 


Jan Breman 


Vinayak Chaturvedi, Peasant Pasts: History and Memory in Western 
India. Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2007. xix + 307 
pp. Figures, plates, maps, notes, glossary, bibliography, index. $21.95 
(paperback). 


I 
Peasants as history 


Social science research has moved on from rural to urban themes and 
this shift is a telling comment on the fading away of peasant society and 
its economy. Focusing investigations on primary production and pro- 
ducers seems to be outdated. This lack of scholarly or political interest is 
unfortunate as the land-poor and landless masses, who continue to rely 
heavily on agriculture for their livelihood, still make up the most populous 
sections of working classes in South Asia. Notwithstanding the urgency 
of contemporary problems, the struggles of the labouring poor to make 
material progress and gain in dignity need to be understood in a time 
frame that links the present to the past. In this regard, I consider Vinayak 
Chaturvedi’s study on the relationship between peasant politics, colonial- 
ism and nationalism in the heartland of Gujarat as a fine and welcome 
contribution to agrarian social history. 

This is especially because Chaturvedi reports on the view from below 
by highlighting the ways in which the subordinated peasantry tried to 
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consolidate a social foothold through the niche left to them through their 
long-lasting confrontation with dominant landowners, who were privil- 
eged both by colonial authority and by the nationalist movement. 

The first and second parts of the book foreground two outstanding 
subaltem figures within the socio-historical landscape on which the author 
has based his archival work. The first of these was Ranchod Vira, who 
proclaimed himself the king of his village and selected surrounding areas 
towards the end of the 19th century. At once a priest-cum-healer (bhagat) 
of his low-caste community and an illiterate sub-tenant/sharecropper on 
land owned by the village headman, Ranchod did not shy away from 
taking to arms to hold on to territorially un-demarcated space that he had 
‘confiscated’ from the colonial state with the support of his caste-fellows. 
The self-made king and some of his camp followers were duly arrested, 
put on trial and sent to prison. Having retrieved records of this court 
case, Chaturvedi elaborates on the setting in which these events took 
place. What at first sight appears to be an act of revolt against foreign 
rule turns out to be as much a subaltern peasant protest against the domina- 
tion of substantial Patidar landowners. Ranchod’s identity as a Dharala 
meant that his ancestors had belonged to a tribal group who, as under- 
lings of Koli chieftains, had roamed the countryside as predatory peasant 
nomads to live off their customary rights to raid villages for food and 
other goods until the onset of colonial rule. The British replaced this 
forceful levying of tribute with their own system of taxation in cash, 
bringing an end to the erstwhile Dharala mode of sustenance. As hinted 
at in Chaturvedi’s account, the Dharalas, who constituted the largest seg- 
ment of Kolis in the Kheda district and accounted for about one-third of 
its agrarian population, had eventually opened up inferior tracts of land 
that had remained outside the purview of Kanbi/Patidar activity and 
interest. Thus, while the Dharalas were able to consolidate their petty 
holdings in peripheral zones where they could settle down as cultivating 
peasants, in the more fertile and the already-occupied plain, they had no 
choice but to become sharecropping tenants, casual labourers or farm 
servants engaged by Patidar households. Now, emerging as dominant 
peasants, the Patidars came from a modest economic and caste background, 
but managed to upgrade themselves under colonial mule. A leading section 
had found recognition in the pre-colonial epoch as tax farmers of, at first, 
Muslim, and then, Maratha overlords. While the ordinary Kanbis went 
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on tilling the land to earn a reputation as thrifty and hard-working peas- 
ants, Patidars ceased working in fields, and in true elite fashion, began to 
upgrade themselves in the caste hierarchy by opting for a more orthodox 
Hinduised lifestyle. Projecting themselves as a role model for the more 
backward castes, they were able to use their joint control over the local 
political economy to simultaneously extract forms of gratuitous services, 
including ‘labour rents’ (veth), house rents and the free use of carts, 
. bullocks and plough from lesser peasants. The various settlement and 
resettlement surveys carried out by British officials favoured dominant 
landowners while further downgrading poor agriculturists by blaming 
them for their unproductive and indolent nature. Thus, colonial land pol- 
icy resulted in increased dependence of the Dharalas on the Kanbis/ 
Patidars. A year before Ranchod’s proclamation of autonomy from dom- 
ination, 1,200 Dharala families had risen in protest against their predica- 
ment of marginality and had left the village. Although we are not told 
where these peasants went, nevertheless, the incident shows that Ranchod’s 
call of revolt a year later had its intimation in earlier events (pp. 29-38). 


I 
Confronting the alliance of state officials and landlords 


‘A rare find’ is how Chaturvedi characterises his archival retrieval of 
files on a poor and illiterate peasant, who had dared challenge the power 
of the colonial state and their local landlord allies. Elsewhere, he concedes 
that Ranchod’s bravery was not so exceptional; similar bids for greater 
or lost glory from the lower ranks of the peasantry have also been reported 
from other parts of colonial India (p. 7). Further, the author refers to an 
earlier example of a bhagat in the same region who ordained himself 
king (p. 90).! To elaborate then, the conflict instigated by Ranchod in the 
late 19th century was the outcome of a restructuring of the caste and 


| I came across a comparable example during a fieldwork round in the tribal belt of 


police fired on demonstrators in the town of Valod. And yet, a few years later, I met with 
tribal hangers-on, who still clearly identified with their leader’s millennial vision of 
development. What seemed in this last mstance a lashing out against the might of the 
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class dynamics within which the fabric of peasant life was enmeshed. 
The drive by the British to increase production and productivity with the 
objective of recovering higher tax yields saw the class of substantial 
landowners emerge as natural allies for receiving state favours. These 
moves to set up a new apparatus for revenue collection led to attempts 
by new elites such as the Patidar and Kanbis, on the one hand, to bury 
their intra-caste divides, while alongside seeking to distance themselves 
from the ordinary tillers of the land through strategies such as the adoption 
of a more leisurely lifestyle. Thus, growing prosperity led Patidars to 
close ranks among themselvés, for the new terms allowed the caste as a 
whole to assert its dominance and exercise a firm control that incorporated 
an extra-economic mission to civilise the ‘unruly’ orders of the lesser 
peasantry. The modes of dependency that ‘backward’ communities such 
as the Dharalas were thus manoeuvred into not only took away their free 
access to land, but also extended into an appropriation of a significant 
share of their surplus and to claims on their labour power. Ranchod’s act 
of defiance effectively highlighted how these dispossessed subaltern 
segments sought to redefine political agency by insisting on a release 
from captivity through harking back to a former mule of freedom. 


Ui 
Appealing to caste and class consciousness 


The introductory segments to the second part of the book revolve around 
the figure of Daduram, also a bhagat from Dharala stock, who trained 
under a Brahmin priest and became well-known in the first years of the 
20th century. Brought up in a village close to where his rebellious pre- 
decessor lived, Daduram constructed a temple in the nearby town and 
began giving sermons to persuade members of his community to join 
him in his religious practice. He invoked them to ‘purify’ their behaviour: 
besides abstinence from eating meat and drinking alcohol, his disciples 
had to give up lying, stealing or other bad customs associated with their 
low-caste identity. Instigating his companions to ‘upgrade’ their lifestyles 
was Daduram’s way of seeking to rid his caste fellows of the stigma of 
social inferiority. Rather than risking a violent conflict with the lords of 


post-colonial state, actually signalled an assertion from dispossessed peasants, who wanted 
to share in the wealth and power cornered at their cost by those higher up m the agrarian 
order. See Breman (1974: 232-37). 
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the village, he adopted the route of social reform by seeking to wean 
away the ties that kept Dharalas attached in backwardness and bondage 
to Patidars. Daduram argued for a total ban on menial and domestic service 
in Patidar homes, and demanded higher wages for the agricultural under- 
class, to be paid in cash. It was the same strategy that Gandhian workers 
were to adopt in south Gujarat a few decades later, albeit under pressure 
from Kisan Sabha activists, to dignify Hali labour and seek their uplift- 
ment (Breman 2007: 138-45). The priest of low-caste origin envisaged 
a political future in which the subaltern peasants would be freed from 
their shackles to seek the space they needed for upward mobility in both 
class and caste terms. Daduram spoke out against a section of somewhat 
better-off Dharalas who, in adopting the name of Baraiyas, sought to claim 
a ‘return’ to their kshatriya heritage. Instead of trying to reach a higher 
status in the Hindu order, Daduram’s more radical approach rejected the 
traditional cleavage between high versus low ranks within the caste hier- 
archy in favour of the ideal of social equality. 

To elucidate and supplement Chaturvedi’s account (pp. 103-26): per- 
haps paradoxically, but not surprisingly, and quite at odds with subaltem 
aspirations, the beginning of the 20th century saw the domination— 
subordination complex grow stronger, rather than weaker. The consolida- 
tion of opposition at both ends of the caste—class spectrum was the 
outcome of a series of calamities, starting with the outbreak of plague, 
which led to widespread famine around the turn of the century. The rise 
in mortality rates at the bottom of the agrarian hierarchy was much sharper 
than at its top. The greater vulnerability of the rural poor was aggravated 
by a dual policy of leniency to substantial landowners, who were granted 
tax remissions and government loans for making investment in produc- 
tive assets, even as lands vacated by defaulting Dharalas were offered to 
Patidars on easy terms.” Further, amidst these unsettled conditions, the 
Dharalas were targeted by the Criminal Tribes Act (CTA), promulgated 
in 1911 to curb dacoity and other forms of criminality. Even when they 
were not kept in detention or driven underground, Dharalas were con- 


2 An agrarian crisis materialised in the aftermath of prolonged drought and the influenza 
epidemic of 1917. Abetted by inflation and stagnating food production, the setback 
threatened to drain peasant producers of their accumulated surplus. Again, the land poor 
and landless were the worst affected—not in the least because of their treatment as a 
dangerous class to be checked by constant and close surveillance. 
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strained from organising themselves, raising their voice in public meetings 
or even assembling as bhajan mandlis together to sing hymns. In actuality, 
the illicit practices alleged to have been the cause of castigating them 
to the margins of society were the consequences of their discrimination 
by the colonial state. In fact, most of the villages that came under the 
CTA were controlled by the Patidars, who offered themselves as willing 
agents to monitor the day-to-day working of the Act. The treatment meted 
out to Dharalas as collective suspects, who were apparently always com- 
plicit in covering up misdeeds committed by members of their commu- 
nity, meant that they were registered, fingerprinted en masse and had to 
answer to a roll call each morning and evening. At the village level, the 
law became an instrument of repression through which Patidars continued 
to extract labour services and other dues from Dharalas. Significantly, 
the dominant landowners, the Patidars, were often the ones to reguest 
the government to have their village included in the list where the CTA 
was applied, evidently, because this gave them a handle upon which to 
enforce extra-economic coercion. 


IV 
Allying with or opting out from the nationalist project 


Nevertheless, these conditions and the conflict arising from the revenue 
demands of the government led the long-standing alliance between colo- 
nial rulers and higher peasantry to collapse. While the ensuing agrarian 
crisis led to a serious fiscal problem for the British Raj, the Patidars 
argued that the fall in income made it impossible for them to go on paying 
the land tax at the fixed rate. While the Dharala cultivators were victimised 
even further, the Patidars were now willing to confront the power of the 
state. When the government rejected their petitions for remission or sus- 
pension, these groups turned to the nationalist leadership to rally to their 
cause—and were not disappointed. Better known as the Kheda satygraha 
: of 1918, Gandhi’s call for a ‘no-revenue campaign’ was not heeded by 
the land-poor and landless classes, even though the latter had been badly 
affected by the recession. Gandhi and his Patidar supporters protested 
that it was unjust and unethical for the government to insist on full rev- 
enue payments in a time of crisis. Simultaneously, however, the Congress 
leadership and its allies carefully avoided all discussion on how the lesser 
peasantry had been affected by the criminalisation of one-third of the 
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agrarian population in the district. The Dharalas were being amply aware 
that their predicament of subordination would endure even after colonial 
subjugation made way for nationalist politics. In these circumstances, 
Dharala peasants could only resort to the weapons of the weak, which 
Gandhi was quick to condemn quite unequivocally while addressing 
Patidars, to instead speak in favour of greater controls to harness the 
extra-legal behaviour of the underclass. In the face of strengthened Patidar 
solidarity, the subaltern peasants reacted to their continued exploitation 
and repression by taking to arms and engaging in underground raids and 
murderous assaults. Dacoity now became a source of pride, an act of re- 
sistance against their brutalisation. The reluctance or even downright 
refusal of the lesser peasantry to join the nationalist camp was an import- 
ant reason that led to the Central Gujarat Kheda district not being chosen 
as the site for the next Congress campaign (pp. 132—55).* Commenting 
on these differences, and referring to the work of David Hardiman, a 
leading authority on peasant nationalism in Gujarat, I have observed: 


The dependence of the farm labourers was expressed in a docility 
which guaranteed that the antagonism between the upper and lower 
classes, which had caused the Kheda campaign to fail, was either ab- 
sent or not likely to result in overt resistance or disturbances of the 
public order (Breman 2007: 76). 


However, according to Chaturvedi, Hardiman’s work does not do credit 
to the political awareness of low-caste peasants and their resourcefulness 
in finding the means needed to get organised (p. 11). But this is surely 
not what Hardiman argues. In his concluding chapter, he acknowledges 
that Congress identified itself as the party of the richer peasant commu- 
nities not because the latter had a superior or greater political awareness, 
but because the Congress sought to distance itself from the more radical 
and more violent movements of the poorer peasantry (Hardiman 1981: 
254). Hardiman recognises that the subaltern peasantry lacked the space 
to operate in the political limelight bat shows that they did engage in 


3 The non-cooperation movement then moved base to south Gujarat as that region had 
a reputation of greater docility, thanks to the more entrenched ways in which local dominant 
landowners, also of Kanby/Patidar stock, were able to exercise their hegemony on the 
lower echelons of the agrarian hierarchy. 
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various forms of either overt or covert collective action. The conclusion 
that the initiative at the forefront of nationalist mobilisation came from 
the more substantial peasant communities is a historical truism that few 
would dispute by now. These reservations notwithstanding, I would not 
wish to detract from the admirable job accomplished by Chaturvedi in 
recovering the defiance of the Dharalas and their ceaseless resistance 
against the dominant landowners through their dealings with colonial 
authority and the nationalist leadership. However, rather than aim a 
somewhat misplaced critique at Hardiman, Chaturvedi may have done 
better to contrast his argument against the despondency shown by Sarkar 
in suggesting a state of persistent passivity at the foot of the agrarian re- 
gime in the past. 
‘History from below’ has to face the ultimate relative failure of mass 
initiative in colonial India, if the justly abandoned stereotype of the 
eternally passive peasant is not to be replaced by an opposite romantic 
stereotype of perennial rural rebelliousness. For an essential fact surely 
is that the ‘subaltern’ classes have remained subaltern, often surpris- 
ingly dormant despite abject misery and ample provocation, and sub- 
ordinate to their social ‘betters’ even when they become politically 
active (Sarkar 1983: 3). 


A failure stemming from inaction or an absence of crucial inside infor- 
mation on what was going on? Either option seems to indicate a sweeping 
generalisation on Sarkar’s part: to his credit, Chaturvedi’s narratives 
clearly interrogate such generalised assumptions as being unwarranted. 


Vv 
What I found missing 


Further to this, in particular, I wish to raise two additional critical points. 
The first concerns the lack of clarity on when, why and how peasant 
communities at both ends of the agrarian structure took on their caste 
identities. Chaturvedi’s narrative starts with detailing events at the tail 
end of the 19th century. But, of course, these events were the outcome of 
dynamics dating back to the near, distant or even remote past. In pass- 
ing, the reader is told of how an upper section of Kanbis managed to 
split off and elevate themselves to a higher rank (pp. 34—35), but the 
background of ordinary Kanbis remains undiscussed. From other sources 
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we know that before British officials commended them for their sobriety 
and work ethos, Kanbis enjoyed the reputation of being a rather ‘vulgar’ 
class of cultivators.* A late 19th century census report indicated that 
Kanbis were ranked somewhat, but not greatly, higher to the Kolis, who 
had more recently completed the trajectory of detribalisation to make 
the transition from shifting to settled cultivation. Mentioned within colo- 
nial records as ‘aboriginals of the plains’ and branded as ‘half-castes’, 
these latecomers found the most fertile tracts of arable lands already 
occupied. Hailing from a conglomerate of communities spread over a 
vast area, labelled for pragmatic purposes as non-Kanbis, they finally 
coalesced under a single caste name. Their economic vulnerability as 
petty owners, tenants, sharecroppers and agricultural labourers explains 
why the Kolis were incorporated into the Hindu hierarchy below the 
Kanbis on whom they became dependent for carving out a niche in the 
agrarian economy. In other words, there has always existed a strong inter- 
connection between the caste and class nexus. 

In my opinion, Chaturvedi neglects to demonstrate how class stratifica- 
tion predetermined caste ranking and vice versa. To be fair, he does men- 
tion the progressive marginalisation of shifting cultivators (pp. 32-38), 
who within the mindset of colonial officials, had to be displaced by whom 
they counted as more genuine sons of the soil; however, he omits to 
elaborate on the way in which tribal nomads were tied down as share- 
croppers and bonded farm servants. He argues that religious thought, 
practices and rituals were central to how Ranchod and Daduram contested 
power relations in colonial society (p. 16) as if these dimensions were 
not closely intertwined with the narrow economic terrain in which the 
Dharalas operated. Similarly, although the transition towards capitalism 
had a major impact on the interaction between the various castes and 
classes, the mechanisms by which food-growing peasants were gradually 
transformed into cash crop producers are not detailed. What his analysis 
presents as a rigid domination—subordination duality is part of a com- 
plex hierarchy which becomes fluid and ambiguous when deconstructed 
in a longer time span. The heated debates of the 1970s and 1980s on the 


4 This term did not just refer to their poor standard of life but also implied a religious 
code of conduct at the lower end on the scale of Hinduism. Dismissively classified as 
shudras, their ancestors seem to have enjoyed a lifestyle that was hardly any better than 
the Dharalas of Ranchod’s and Daduram’s generation could afford. 
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dominant mode of production (variously described as feudal, proto- 
capitalist, capitalist, etc.) saw the class angle totally eclipse the meanings 
of caste within agrarian analysis. However, dressed in post-modernist 
language, Chaturvedi’s narrative largely revolves around the changing 
parameters of caste identity and its politics without taking class dynamics 
into account. To be more concrete on this second ground of criticism, 
I refer to the absence of any reference in Chaturvedi’s discourse to the 
agitation of the Kisan Sabha in central Gujarat and its radical leader, 
Indulal Yagnik. As Congress secretary in Gujarat until 1921, Yagnik had 
played a leading role in the Kheda satyagraha. However, disillusioned 
with the betrayal of the subaltern castes/classes by top-ranking nationalist 
politicians, he quit the Gandhian movement and the party. His class- 
based mobilisation of the lesser peasantry in the Kheda district from 
where he hailed was no minor feat but testified amply to political assertion 
from below.’ This agitation in which Baraiyas participated in large num- 
bers challenged the new deal that the Congress had struck with the higher 
peasantry towards the end of colonial rule. 


VI 
History as narrative 


At the centre of Chaturvedi’s serialised narrative are the two figures 
of Ranchod and Daduram. Written in eloquent style, the collection of 
vignettes stays close to these personages and immediate events around 
them. Exciting as they are, these sketches of what they thought, said and 
did, however, threaten to boil down to a tunnel vision. It results in a dis- 
course with a petite histoire flavour in which the wider setting remains 
understated. This hesitation to contextualise helps to explain why the 
author makes scant use of related publications (Shah 1978, 1984) that 
have focussed on the wider region however relevant these may be for his 
argumentation. While some are at least listed in the bibliography, he has 
completely overlooked Arvind Shah’s book (2006) which is very infor- 
mative on some of the main themes under discussion. 

Elaborating on what I see as a kind of myopic historical gaze, my 
final comments address the field trips which Chaturvedi made after the 

7 In personal communication with Hardiman, I have learnt that Yagnik led the Kisan 


Sabha to hold marches under the red flag in this region in 1940. In one instance, a crowd 
of 15,000 joined the rally, the largest beld in Gujarat during that year. 
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completion of his archival research. Impelled by a curiosity to probe the 
memories of informants on past events of local history, this sequel yields 
the fascinating content of the third part of the work, also shaped as a nar- 
rative. Of course, the author knows that sweet stories or diatribes on the 
past are, often, reflections on the present. If the intent of oral historians 
is to uncover hidden scripts by tapping a deep intelligence stored in the 
peasant mind, it runs the risk of undertaking a mission fraught with biases 
and distortions that can creep in from either side of the encounter between 
investigator and respondent. Quite rightly, Chaturvedi emphasises that 
even rank-and-file subordinates whom he met were uncannily aware of 
being under scholarly surveillance. Similarly, they had understood that 
Dharala words and deeds were often misconstrued in official records: as 
one of his peasant informants maintained, ‘the British lied in their docu- 
ments’ (p. 193). However, this raises a larger question: if colonial authority 
or the local landlord is to be distrusted, how might the subaltern rest his 
or her faith in the impartial integrity of the researcher who has come to 
check on the past? Fieldwork is no one-way question-and-answer spiel: 
indeed some of the author’s informants wanted to get a handle on his 
hidden mission (see for instance, pp. 224-25). Resisting the temptation 
to pretending to a wisdom gained from hindsight, and re-alising that fact 
and fiction are difficult to disentangle—more so when travelling back in 
time—the author’s aim on these field trips was not so much to make 
endless inquiries in to the ‘truth’ of what really happened. Rather than 
making a vain quest for that holy grail, Chaturvedi’s aim was to track the 
legacies of Ranchod and Daduram as a way of understanding the past as 
it is linked to the forms in which it survives in the present. His travelogue 
demonstrates that this has been an entirely worthwhile endeavour. 


Vil 
The politics of caste and class consciousness 


Unfortunately, again, the narrative canvas remains somewhat limited 
and singularly fixed on the issue of caste, in particular, with respect to 
the rural underclass. Apart from a few glimpses of continuing Patidar 
domination, we remain in the dark on the new lifestyles of this commu- 
nity, often expressed in their adherence to the sectarian gospel of the 
Swaminarayan fold and its promise of a purified respectability. Neither 
the exit of many old and young Patidar members from the village, often 
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to become overseas non-residential Indian (NRI) citizens, nor its impact 
on the social matrix is a subject touched upon anywhere in the fieldtrip 
account. Similarly by the late colonial era, the Dharalas had already started 
to reconceptualise their communal identity, firstly, through upgrading 
themselves as Baraiyas, and then by claiming kshatriya status. To what 
extent has that change in self-perception and its public presentation been 
affected by the repositioning of the land-poor and the landless in the 
post-colonial class structure? Despite a discussion of the earlier Baraiya 
Conference Movement (pp. 116-17, 148-49), clearly, these linkages are 
not questions that Chaturvedi explores with any seriousness. Regardless 
of the added political leverage gained through suffrage, by and large, the 
Kolis have not benefited from the land reforms carried out after Inde- 
pendence. Similarly, a diversification of the rural economy in subsequent 
decades has opened off-farm employment opportunities that have enabled 
them an escape from being consigned to the lower end of agrarian hier- 
archy. Chaturvedi shows himself aware of the emergence of tobacco and 
potato crops in Kheda district, and other changes in the form of the dairy 
industry, the factorised production of plastic footwear, highways and the 
opening of national bank branches that now impinge on the very locality 
where Ranchod spent his life. However, at best, these indications of an 
entirely new emerging landscape figure as mere jotted notes in his field 
diaries. The preoccupation with getting feedback on the past seems 
to prevent any further engagement with the contours of contemporary 
change. 

As an anthropologist seeking to travel from the present to the past, 
from the field to the archives, so as to gain a better understanding of the 
contemporary within a regional dynamic by framing it in a historical 
perspective, my methodology diverges most from the author’s approach 
on this count. Starting the other way round from what is Chaturvedi’s 
point of beginning, it seems to me that there are compelling reasons for 
his set of tales to have addressed key questions linking the past to the 
present such as, for instance, when and why did the Patidars decide to 
end their allegiance to the nationalist movement. While today, Patidars 
remain staunch followers of the BJP and its rabid anti-minority leader, 
the political stance of subaltern peasants now favours the Congress, whom 
they had fiercely opposed in the run-up to Independence. As Vinayak 
Chaturvedi rightly concludes, history is without ends: it seems he may 
have to enlighten us with many more narratives. 
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Umesh Bagade, Maharashtraateel Prabodhan aani Varga-jati-prabhutva 
(The Enlightenment in Maharashtra and Class—Caste Hegemony). 
Pune: Sugava Prakashan, 2006. 391 pp. Rs 250. 


The social transformation resulting from the Enlightenment project in 
19th-century Maharashtra has received much scholarly attention. In 
studying these social changes, often thematised as the beginnings of 
liberalism or a far-reaching social awakening, scholars have focused 
selectively on changes in the domains of religion, caste or gender. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of Umesh Bagade’s work in Marathi under review 
here is its attempt to consider the linkages between these different di- 
mensions of social transformation. He seeks to do this through a consider- 
ation of how the Enlightenment project in Maharashtra was shaped via 
an intermeshing of ideological positions taken by key thinkers on a range 
of issues pertaining to the reshaping of caste, class, patriarchy and the 
authority and place of religion, particulariy, Hinduism. 

Bagade’s discussion of the interlinked operation of these categories 
draws upon Gramsci’s theory of hegemony, as dialectically reworked by 
Comrade Sharad Patil. Highlighting the critical and inevitable role of the 
conflict of ideas in processes of historical and social change, the Gramscian 
perspective places special emphasis on the role of organic intellectuals 
in creating counter-hegemonic possibilities: here, Phule’s emergence as 
spokesperson for subaltern interests, who challenged the traditional 
authority of upper-caste intellectuals is seen as key. Drawing on Gramsci, 
Bagade’s take on colonial reform movements views this ferment over 
religion and the social order as signifying the conflict of material interests 
stemming from the simultaneous contestation of (ruling) colonial power 
by brahmins and organic intellectuals like Phule. Thus, within the Indian 
context, these processes of social contestation involved not only class 
conflict but also those arising from the reshaping of caste and gender, all 
of which were played out, both, on the terrains of ideology and the uncon- 
scious. Stemming from this history, Phule’s seminal contribution in offer- 
ing caste as the key category in understanding the reform project and the 
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colonial modern social structure was elaborated by Ambedkar and sys- 
tematically reformulated in Sharad Patil’s work on ancient Indian history. 
[See Patil, Sharad. 1982. Dasa—Sudra Slavery. Studies in the Origins of 
Indian Slavery and Feudalism and their Philosophies. 1 (1). New Delhi: 
Allied Publishers, 1988. Abraahmanee Sahityaace Saundaryashaastra 
(An Aesthetics for Non-Brahmin Literature), Pune: Sugava Prakashan, 
2006. Caste Feudal Servitude. Shirur: Mavlai Prakashan.] For Bagade, 
Sharad Patil’s contribution in thematising social conflict in India as a 
clash between brahmanical and non-brahminical traditions, as well as 
his specific emphasis on the role of conscious and unconscious elements 
in the making of hegemony, is most pertinent to any analysis of the pro- 
cesses of social transformation in 19th-century Maharashtra (pp. 16-17). 

The first two of eight chapters in this study sketch the challenges that 
the Hindu social order had to contend with in the form of various religious 
reform movements in the late pre-colonial period. The changes brought 
on by colonial rule accentuated some of these pre-existing fault lines, 
created ruptures in the available possibilities for domination and con- 
testation under an altered normative structure. Emerging from its pre- 
colonial form as a disparate and layered complex of beliefs and practices, 
Hinduism sought to project itself as a unitary religion largely in response 
to its critical, and often, disparaging interrogation in colonial discourse 
through the writings of Orientalists, Utilitarians and Christian mis- 
sionaries. While early Orientalists identified Hinduism as being mostly 
synonymous with its ancient ‘golden’ past that nevertheless, accommo- 
dated generally racialist explanations of varna/jati distinctions, Utilitarian 
and missionary views attacked the Hindu faith for what they considered 
its fundamentally vulgar ways, exemplified in its excessive ritualism 
and polytheistic and anthropomorphic conceptions of God and worship. 
Such attacks became the basis for an all-encompassing critique of the 
totality of customs, codes and practices in native society, which was thus 
constituted as the object of the project of colonial reform. 

If these were the general conditions under which the normative forms 
of Enlightenment rationality were established on the subcontinent, in 
Maharashtra, the responses ranged from the defensive and revivalist reac- 
tions of Brahmin intellectuals like Balshastri Jambhekar to those of a 
radical intellectual like Mahatma Phule. Chapters 3-8 discuss the com- 
plexities of the responses of key thinkers such as Balshastri Jambhekar, 
Dadoba Pandurang, Lokahitavadi, Vishnubava Brahmachari, Justice 
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Ranade and Mahatma Jotiba Phule. Taking the key original writings of 
these 19th-century intellectuals as primary texts, Bagade’s work also 
seeks to engage with a range of secondary interpretations of the social 
shifts across the registers of caste, class and gender implicit within these 
texts, as available through the work of scholars such as A.K. Priyolkar, 
J.V. Naik, S.D. Javdekar, G.B. Sardar, Laxmanshastri Joshi, Prabhakar 
Vaidya, R.C. Dhere and Suhas Palshikar. The spectrum of thinkers chosen 
here includes a deist like Dadoba Pandurang, who founded the radical 
anti-caste Paramahansa Sabha but also recommended the continued rele- 
vance of varna categories in an altered form; an early advocate of ‘devel- 
opment’ like Lokahitavadi (a.k.a. Gopal Hari Deshmukh), who sought 
to advance the notion of social and material progress as an ideal to be 
attained under the leadership of reformed Brahmins; the eccentric figure 
of Vishnubava Brahmachari, who exemplified a controversial blend of 
orthodox Hinduism, the free spirit of a sanyasi and utopian communism; 
Justice Ranade, who founded the Prarthana Samaj as part of the effort to 
define a Hindu practice that reconciled the brahmanical scriptures the 
traditional authority of upper castes with concessions towards the ‘permis- 
sible’ degree of reform and R.G. Bhandarkar, well-known Indologist and 
simultaneous proponent of the synthetic Bhagavata cult and a generally 
cautious approach to reform. 

Even while seeking to offer a persuasive and complex account of the 
underlying influences, strengths, limitations and the social and intellec- 
tual impact of the work of these thinkers, some key conceptual questions 
germane to the scope of the study remain inadequately addressed. The 
notion of the Enlightenment as a social ideal is treated too much as a given; 
its specific colonial/historical contours remain un-theorised. Or again, it is 
not clear why some thinkers are included as representative of the Marathi 
Enlightenment, while others such as Vitthal Ramji Shinde and G.G. Agarkar 
are not. There are also seeming inconsistencies in the way the ideological 
positions of key figures are discussed: for instance, at one point, Ranade 
is described as being opposed to deism (pp. 262-63), but at other times, 
he is seen as a deist (p. 270). Similarly, even if Vishnubava Brahmachari’s 
position differs from that of a non-dualist vedantin, it remains unclear 
how that in itself would make him an advocate of qualified non-dualism 
(visistadvaita) (p. 214). Similarly, the author’s claims of Kantian influ- 
ences on Ranade’s ethical philosophy (pp. 261-62) or on Lokahitavadi’s 
theistic epistemology (pp. 171-72) remain unsubstantiated. 
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On a different note, separate keyword and author indexes, as well as 
greater care in avoiding the several printing errors seen in the present 
volume, would have enhanced the value of Bagade’s scholarly engage- 
ment with Maharashtrian modernity. 


University of Pune PRADEEP GOKHALE 


Crispin Bates, Subalterns and Raj: South Asia since 1600. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 2007. xi + 404 pp. Plates, maps, notes, 
glossary, bibliography, index GBP 19.99 (paperback). 


In this fine introductory textbook, Professor Crispin Bates insightfully 
surveys the modem history of India. Bates’ account is conceived with a 
view to foregrounding the agency of social groups considered key to 
democratic politics and contemporary analysis. In this, he draws heavily 
on both his own extensive research and also his mastery of the works of 
many other leading scholars. The book’s title, however, could be mis- 
leading since he does not limit his attention either to ‘subalterns’ or to 
the British Raj. Rather, he presents a largely political narrative, in which 
major rulers and elite politicians feature prominently, running from the 
late Mughal period to the present. Covering such a long sweep of time 
for virtually all of South Asia, he necessarily makes strategic choices 
about what emphases to adopt and content to include in order to inform 
his intended audience: primarily Western undergraduate and postgraduate 
students and general readers with little prior knowledge about India. But 
scholars of Indian society and history will find much of interest as well, 
through his explicit and implicit reinterpretations of much discussed 
events and trends. 

In his Introduction, Bates makes the salutary argument that most of 
the published histories of India to date have devoted inadequate attention 
to ‘subalterns’. By ‘subalterns’, he means ‘ordinary people’, especially 
the ‘victims of history’ (p. x}—people of depressed social status, including 
women. Indeed, he mentions adivasis, poor peasants and workers, and 
lower-born people fairly frequently throughout his book, generally when 
they are violently resisting the British colonial state or that of post- 
independence India. However, Bates does not follow the now well- 
established Subaltern Studies school into its later literary tumn of discourse 
analysis. Rather, he takes inspiration from one of this school’s earlier 
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initiatives, particularly by asserting the need to include peasant and 
adivasi insurrections and religious movements as valid parts of history. 
Bates also notes the accomplishments of prominent women political 
leaders. He periodically devotes attention to chronicling the oppression 
of women generally and the ways that various male elites have tried to 
implement their ‘reforms’ of the condition of women. Yet, any intro- 
ductory survey textbook such as this must provide a coherent political 
narrative, which impels the author to highlight larger units of analysis, 
overarching patterns and influential elites, leaving little space for detailed 
discussion or radical reinterpretations of specific revolts or of the his- 
torical roles of marginalised peoples. 

To provide his readers with a sense of India’s prior historical context, 
Bates begins with a rapid (16-page) survey of social and political develop- 
ments in South Asia from the Indus Valley and Vedic peoples up to 1600. 
Later, he includes one chapter on post-1947 Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
another on Sri Lanka and half a page on Nepal. Most of his book, however, 
is devoted to the history of undivided colonial India and then of the 
independent Republic of India. 

At various points, Bates makes his historiographical arguments parti- 
cularty salient. He explicitly states his own anti-colonial and pro-secularist 
political and intellectual positions while critiquing the agendas of other 
historians and also those of British and Indian leaders. In one particularly 
valuable instance of historiography, he critically considers the various 
contested interpretations of the meanings of the violent events of 1857, 
which he himself regards as primarily and mutually destructive rather 
than heroic. Attributing much of the cansation for the outbreak of this 
bloody fighting to British ‘incompetence’, he shows how colonial policies 
worsened ongoing uprisings by various Indian groups (p. 56). He then 
shows how British colonial, Indian nationalist, classical Marxist and Sub- 
altern Studies commentators and scholars, among others, have each sub- 
sequently deployed their own interpretations of these events in the service 
of their larger, politically driven agendas. He has an especially fine sec- 
tion on the Quit India Movement which he presents as a subaltern ini- 
tiative outside of the control of Indian or British elites. He discusses 
knowledgeably how the mistakes and weakness of the British Raj led it 
to its own demise. Indeed. he intends his book as a ‘riposte to the senti- 
mental colonialist recollections’ still prevalent in Britain (p. x). Further, 
he presupposes that the creation of Pakistan, rather than being the 
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emergence of a valid new nation, was a mistake of partition for which 
we must assign ‘blame’ variously to Jinnah, Nehru, Mountbatten and 
other politicians who instrumentally evoked communalism in the masses. 
Similarly, Bates shows little sympathy for advocates of Hindutva in India 
today. Throughout, Bates explains events in part through his own personal 
characterisations of various politicians: e.g., Morarji Desai was “supine 
and spineless’ (p. 236); Indira and Rajiv Gandhi were both ‘paranoid’ 
(pp. 237-38, 262). 

Overall, Bates presents a clearly written and well-informed narrative 
that will provide readers unfamiliar with modern Indian history with a 
solid knowledge and understanding of its major features and figures as 
well as of the contributions of its peoples. This book demonstrates Bates’ 
broad and deep study of South Asian history and his ability to convey 
his vision clearly and engagingly to his intended readers. Occasionally, 
his own students’ particular interest in the role of Scotsmen in British 
colonialism surfaces, for example, in his discussion of the Scottish Africa 
and India Company and its ill-fated Darien scheme. Unsurprisingly in a 
work of this scale, occasional factual errors appear but they can be easily 
remedied in future editions. Readers seeking more extensive knowledge 
of particular events or aspects of the long history of India will find his 
chapter-by-chapter bibliography valuable. Thus, this book joins the grow- 
ing number of impressive introductory survey textbooks about Indian 
history now available to students, scholars and general readers. 


Oberlin College MICHAEL H. FISHER 
USA 


Ronnie Vernooy, ed., Social and Gender Analysis in Natural Resource 
Management: Learning Studies and Lessons from Asia. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications (In collaboration with International Development 
Research Centre, Canada and China Agriculture Press), 2006. 250 pp. 
Tables, figures, references, index. Rs 280 (paperback). 


Access to resources and knowledge varies across different groups and 
local contexts. Often, this accounts for gender and other social inequities 
in any development context. It seems evident, therefore, that it is no 
longer possible, either to disregard sociological variables such as gender, 
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class, age, caste and ethnicity or ignore the need to factor in regional 
socio-histories while thinking of participatory natural resource manage- 
ment. Presenting learning studies from India, Nepal, China, Vietnam and 
Mongolia, this study is an outcome of the Learning Studies project funded 
m 2002 by the International Development Research Centre (IDRC), 
Canada. This edited volume seeks to disseminate instances of concrete 
attempts to integrate social and gender analyses (SAGA) into strategies 
and training methods based on significant Asian experiences in grassroots 
development efforts. 

Writing as senior programme specialist at the IDRC, Vernooy’s preface 
underscores the realisation that an involvement in social transformation 
necessarily means engaging with the workings of local politics and power 
dynamics. The six case studies presented here reflect a diversity of strat- 
egies, approaches and methods chosen by teams intervening in a range 
of specific ethnographic contexts. As Vernooy and Fajber explain in 
Chapter 1, the studies reflect upon the ways organisations have engaged 
in the task of capacity development, particularly, in relation to factors 
that enable or constrain the process of integrating SAGA (p. 27). Of the 
nine chapters comprising this volume, four are co-authored by Ronnie 
Vernooy in collaboration with the several research teams, while the rest 
are contributed by research partners in the other countries participating 
in the project. 

This volume implicitly falls into three sections. The introductory chap- 
ter outlines the basic arguments on the need to implement SAGA in natural 
resource management. It lays out the six core guiding principles through 
which various project partners have acknowledged the need to integrate 
inter-related issues pertaining to SAGA (pp. 29-30). Following from 
these, nine common issues emerged as key: stakeholder analysis, descrip- 
tion and explanation of gender roles, initiation and fostering of multi- 
stakeholder collaborations, defining diversified empowerment strategies 
and notions of disempowerment, scaling up and scaling out, tools and 
methods of impact assessment, ecological and socio-economic sustain- 
ability and systematic documentation (p. 33). In understanding aspects 
of the community management of natural resources, including the house- 
hold and institutional contexts of decision making in agriculture, project 
partners were given the flexibility to either choose the women in develop- 
ment (WID) approach or to work with a gender and development (GAD) 
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perspective in designing collaborative interventions necessary for sus- 
tainable development. Unfortunately, however, the differences between 
the WID and GAD strategies or their details are not elaborated within 
this volume. Also, more generally, a greater openness to relating theor- 
etical issues with grassroots experiences may have allowed the volume 
to contribute more significantly to debates on development. 

Chapters 2—7 are devoted to six detailed case studies that provide a 
rich discussion on a variety of methodological strategies in integrating 
SAGA into natural resource management and development issues. The 
first two case studies are from north-east India. Chanda Gurung and Nawraj 
Gurung discuss the social and gendered nature of the management and 
commercialisation of ginger production among the Lepcha, Rai and 
Brahmin-Chettri in Kalimpong and Sikkim. The authors highlight the 
complex heterogeneity of gender relations and inequalities among these 
three communities, arising out of variables such as age, education, ex- 
posure to the outside world. V. Nakro and C. Kikhi describe the range of 
production and marketing practices followed by women vegetable vend- 
ors in Kohima, Nagaland and outline the interventions needed to render 
these successful. Following an action research perspective, Deepa Singh, 
Anil Subedi and P. Shreshta discuss the challenges of integrating SAGA 
while simultaneously enhancing the marketing capacity of farmers in 
Bara district of Nepal, maintaming agro-diversity and strengthening grass- 
roots organisations working to improve the local seed system. Noting 
that women are rarely involved in seed selection in South Asia, the authors 
highlight the ways in which culture and social structure inform agricul- 
tural roles and responsibilities. Similarly, the next chapter by Yiching 
Song, Linxiu Zhang and Vernooy documents léssons learnt by an action 
research team working towards empowering women farmers, first, 
through the recognition of farmers’ rights aided by efforts to strengthen 
the local seed system within the scenario of a growing feminisation of 
agriculture in Guangxi, China. The next two case studies explain the 
necessity of augmenting access to social capital among women agricul- 
tural workers in Hue in upland Vietnam, and document an increased 
awareness of gender equity among the herders of Mongolia. 

In the final two chapters, Vernooy and Zhang follow a comparative 
approach to identify overlapping issues that make for improved environ- 
mental sustainability and gender equity. Simultaneously sketching the 
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challenges involved in imparting SAGA training to improve the capacity 
of partners, this section also highlights the learning outcomes of the field 
experiments in ‘transformative action research’ (p. 227) described in the 
preceding pages. Each of the six studies highlights the strong links be- 
tween micro-level development strategies and macro-processes and pol- 
icies. Given the limited access that women have to resources, decision- 
making power, credit, information and, ultimately, rights and control over 
land, the authors emphasise that SAGA approaches not only strengthen 
women’s livelihoods but also enhance the social capital and political 
capacities of local communities. For any development intervention to be 
successful/sustainable, non-governmental organisations must follow par- 
ticipatory methodologies that involve individuals, different local commu- 
nities, interest groups and institutions in key decisionmaking processes. 
The concluding chapter by Vernooy and Zhang sums up the project’s 
capacity-building achievements, while reiterating the need to mainstream 
social and gender research within development policies. Acknowledg- 

ing that empowerment remains an ongoing Work i progress sustained 
through the catalytic efforts of researchers, they write: ‘... (even) working 
towards a synergy within organisations and research teams remains a 
challenge, let alone doing so across organisations and teams’ (p. 231, 
emphasis added). 

Lucidly written, the strength of this volume lies in its rich ethnographic 
case studies that lend insights into the local elaboration of development 
programme and policy interventions. Despite the detailed case studies, 
however, the conceptualisation of the place of gender and ethnicity both 
within the analyses themselves, as well as the proffered suggestions for 
improved interventions, remains weak and inadequately thought out. And 
yet, this volume will remain useful not merely to scholars and students 
of rural development, but also to programme specialists and activists in 
the field of natural resource management. On the whole, though, in being 
extremely descriptive, lacking in theoretical depth and for not having 
critically engaged in debates on several aspects of the development para- 
digm, the volume falls short of expectations. 


Indian Institute of Technology VIBHA ARORA 
New Delhi 
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David Mosse, The Rule of Water: Statecraft, Ecology and Collective 
Action in South India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003. xii + 
337 pp. Tables, figures, plates, maps, notes, references, bibliography, 
glossary, index. Rs 675 (hardback). 


The five years since the publication of this volume have seen far-reaching 
changes being put in place on the question of water in India. One of 
these, participatory irrigation management, is discussed towards the end 
of Mosse’s book. It would therefore be a useful exercise to (re)visit 
Mosse’s arguments at this juncture. 

Mosse’s book is mainly an intervention in a major strand of environ- 
mental theory and practice in India—a new traditionalist discourse— 
arguing for the revival of an idealised pre-colonial village society broken 
down by the policies of the colonial and post-colonial state. Drawing on 
a combination of both historical and ethnographic tools, the book makes 
the case that tank systems in the southern Indian state of Tamil Nadu— 
the object of study—were neither socially stable nor ever in perfect har- 
mony with the local ecology. Rather, in actual fact, tanks have always 
been intimately related both to local idioms of caste and honour as well 
as to changes in political regime. Hence, the history of tanks—as that of 
other natural resources—cannot be read as a simplistic narrative of initial 
glory and subsequent decay. 

There are three main parts to the book. Chapters 3 and 4 are a historical 
account of tank systems in the kingdoms of Ramnad and Sivaganga in 
the pre-colonial and colonial periods, respectively. With the rise of the 
martial caste of Maravars in the 14th century, investment in tanks began 
to occur via a process of royal ‘gifts’ to regional chiefs and village head- 
men, either in the form of rights to a share of the agricultural produce 
(mainly, paddy) or temple honours and titles, both of which were tied to 
the obligation to protect and repair irrigation works. Mosse emphasises 
how this strategy helped both in consolidating political legitimacy and 
in dealing with ecological risks and uncertainties in the region, even as it 
showed how the religious and political domains were inseparable from 
the domain of resource rights. Even with the consolidation of British 
rule and the conversion of the kingdoms into zamindari estates in the 
early 19th century, the strategy of gifting as a means of maintaining 
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royal status persisted, although investments in irrigation slowly dim- 
inished due to a number of reasons, including the diversion of resources 
into legal battles for zamindari titles and a decline in the real political 
power of zamindars. British attempts to impose a more extractive tax 
regime (e.g., the shift in the 1920s from a share system to a fixed tax 
payment in cash) eventually led to the collapse of the zamindari estate. 
Like the colonial government, the government of independent India has 
neglected the specific histories and cultural politics in which tank irri- 
gation in the region has been embedded. Inevitably, this has resulted, on 
the one hand, in centralised administrative contro] and on the other the 
fragmentation of hydrologically and socially linked tank systems. 

Chapters 5 and 6 offer an ethnographic account of the social organisa- 
tion of tank irrigation and of the public culture of collective action around 
water in two nearby villages. In red-soil Vayalar, where paddy cultivation 
continues to be important with a near-total dependence on tank irrigation, 
a farmer-operated system of distribution of water is in place. Rather than 
stemming from a community moral ethic, this is governed by 
relationships of authority and service that have eit lei. 
Thus, for instance, the water ‘tumers’, whose labour is critical to the 
process of water distribution, remain dependent on leading Maravar 
households that, to date, continue to exercise control on public institutions 
such as the village tank, despite the limited democratisation into land 
ownership that has occurred during the post-independence period. The 
black-soil village of Alapuram presents a contrast on various counts. 
The rise of the Utaiyar caste in the village in the late 18th century signalled 
a challenge to the authority of the social order existing at that point. The 
combined effect of the Utaiyars, opting out of community irrigation sys- 
tems and the diversification of cropping in the village meant that a col- 
lective response to water management did not emerge and while social 
power does continue to be important in accessing water in Alapuram, it 
operates through more diffuse networks than it does in Vayalar. However, 
tanks continue to symbolically represent social relations, as is evident in 
the conflicts over the sharing of tank resources such as fish and nearby 
trees, and particularty in the way these issues figure m demands by dalit 
groups for equality and accountability. 

Chapter 7 surveys further variations in collective action around water 
and tank management in cighty-nine tanks located across seventy-nme 
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villages. It finds the above-mentioned contrast between the villages of 
Vayalar and Alapuram replicated in the social organisation of tank irri- 
gation in the upper and lower parts of the catchment, respectively. Mosse 
explains this contrast by evoking economic and ecological factors, such 
as differences in soil type to the degree of dependence on tank irrigation, 
along operating with the political economy and symbolism of tank- 
irrigated rice cultivation in the region. More importantly, Mosse em- 
phasises that different aspects must be considered in conjunction with 
each other, allowing neither a narrow economistic view nor an exclusively 
socialised view of tank irrigation to be privileged. 

Chapters 8 and 9 deal with two different attempts to devolve responsi- 
bility of the management of tanks to local users. One is the attempt by 
the British to ‘invent’ a tradition of kudznaramat (repairs by villagers). 
Rather than pointing towards the undermining of an already existing 
institution (as standard narratives in South Asian environmental history 
are wont to do), this attempt may indicate that the colonial government’s 
policy aimed at creating new patterns of village accountability to the 
government. The discourse of kudimaramat simultaneously fed into nar- 
ratives of an autonomous village community as well as into analyses 
that saw the decline of tank irrigation as an outcome of the neglect of 
customary obligations by users. Mosse’s account of kudimaramat suggests 
many parallels with the contemporary discourse on irrigation management 
transfer and participatory irrigation management, the second round of 
attempts at devolution discussed here. Mosse points out how tank water 
users’ associations could variously result in reinforcing the control of 
local elites or in providing a platform for questioning local inequities. 
However, the large number of actors and the variety of interests that this 
policy involves not only means that any long-term process of change 
would require gathering the support of different actors but also that the 
success of locally managed irrigation depends more than ever on the 
longer term trajectory of irrigation within the state as a whole. 

It is with the potential implications of contemporary macro-level 
discourses of neo-liberalism for these larger trajectories that further en- 
gagement is needed, perhaps, in the form of another book. That said, 
Rule of Water remains an important work in terms of the historical span 
it covers and the range of its theoretical insights, particularly its question- 
ing of singular conceptions of community and state, emphasis on the 
interaction between knowledge and power, and the focus on the complex 
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links between governance, religious authority, ecology and agricultural 
production. 


Centre for Studies PRIYA SANGAMESWARAN 
in Social Sciences 
Kolkata 


Maitrayee Mukhopadhyay and Navsharan Singh, eds, Gender Justice, 
Citizenship and Development. New Delhi: Zubaan/International 
Development Research Centre, 2007. viii + 358 pp. Notes, references, 
bibliography. Rs 495 (hardback). 


Arguments to describe and endorse changes that have occurred in various 
parts of the world in the past decade, often referred to as ‘third-wave 
democratisation’, frequently revolve around the concepts of gender, citi- 
zenship and development. These discussions have drawn significantly, 
both on feminist critiques of citizenship and development, as well as on 
debates around gender and the dilemmas of feminist politics. However, 
the evocations of rights and citizenship within the way these processes 
have unravelled on the ground have most often served to reaffirm liberal 
notions of citizenship and democracy. This has had a profound impact 
upon the manner in which questions of gender justice have been posed 
within the dominant discourse of development. Drawing on cross- 
disciplinary perspectives, the burgeoning literature on this recent wave 
of global democratisation has sought to explore the ways in which these 
key ideas have been articulated and institutionalised within specific 
political cultures taking shape in regions ranging from Eastern Europe 
to sub-Saharan Africa. Located in this context, then, this volume is a 
useful addition to efforts towards a critical feminist documentation of 
the ways in which citizenship, development and gender have impacted 
upon the discourses and institutions of democracy. 

Four core essays in the volume, authored by Maxine Molyneux, 
Celestine Nyamu-Musembi, Ratna Kapur and Mounira Maya Charrad, 
discuss the implications that the above-named conjunctures hold for pos- 
sibilities of gender justice in the contexts of Latin America and the 
Caribbean, sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia and the Middle East and North 
Africa, respectively. In a context where the idea of ‘gender mainstream- 
ing’ has lost credibility as a primary strategy for pursuing gender equality 
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through development, Maitrayee Mukhopadhyay’s introductory essay 
rightly points out that the volume’s concern with gender justice seems 
doubly urgent. The language of rights and justice seems to hold particular 
contemporary pertinence on account of its ability to foreground realities 
of power imbalances that cannot be resolved through technical quick 
fixes. In other words, development cannot be regarded as an apolitical 
substitute for issues that require political engagement; neither can feminist 
critique be reduced to an application of some routine formulaic questions. 
The volume thus ambitiously aims to ‘re-visit concepts, review and learn 
lessons from context-specific struggles for equal citizenship, and propose 
areas of research that will contribute to pushing the gender justice agenda 
forward’ (p. 3). 

The first chapter by Anne Marie Goetz clarifies the notion of gender 
Justice that the core essays in the volume work with. It reviews the dom- 
inant ways of conceptualising gender justice within liberal theory and 
proposes a practical working definition to address the dilemmas these 
raise. The essay is an attempt to move away from a view of gender justice 
as the provision of minimum entitlements, absence of discrimination or 
empowering rights. Instead, Goetz emphasises the need for a definition 
that includes both the possibilities of ending gender discrimination and 
inequalities vis-à-vis access to resources and of strengthening norms that 
hold those in positions of power accountable to the constituency of women. 
Without according primacy to any one of these notions but drawing simul- 
taneously upon all these ideas, ber definition thus implicitly acknowledges 
the diversity of contexts within which norms of gender justice may arise, 
or need to be applied to. Each of the following four chapters focuses on 
a distinct region, to highlight the historical specificities of gender percep- 
tions as an analytical category and the challenges faced by feminist strug- 
gles for citizenship and interventions in development in each of these 
respective contexts. Indeed, it appears that even the apparently common 
and fundamental concerns of active citizenship, rights to sexual/repro- 
ductive well-being and community identities may differ significantly in 
content across regions. For these reasons, while each of these essays 
provides valuable information on the diverse contexts of current research/ 
advocacy and their potential future scenarios, they also emphasise the 
internal diversity within each region and the impossibility of a singular, 
universally valid feminism. 
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Next, drawing upon the insights of these essays and extensive regional 
consultations, Maitrayee Mukhopadhyay’s strategy note seeks to advance 
a renewed research agenda to broaden the parameters of inclusive 
citizenship for women. While it carefully identifies major issues and 
significant gaps in research and advocacy for each region, a sharper and 
more general reflection on comparative trends may have served to throw 
up useful, even if tentative, conclusions. Presented here as a strategy note, 
this chapter as a conclusion, it may well have served as a space to provide 
concluding reflections on the interesting differences in how social move- 
ments across regions have negotiated the new institutions of democracy 
and local self-government established through the 1990s. 

Finally, while the book forms a rich repository of information on sev- 
eral regional contexts around the globe, quite justifiably, one wishes for 
a regional study focusing on gender justice, development and citizenship 
issues within the scenarios of democratisation emerging in Eastern Europe 
in the 1990s. For one, much of the literature on development studies suf- 
fers from an almost exclusive focus on the Third World, which only ser- 
ves to reinforce stereotypes and existing power relations. However, as 
feminist economists and sociologists have pointed out, in the wake of 
globalisation, important new convergences between North and South, 
such as the growing proportion of families provided for by women, have 
been emerging. In this context, then, an essay thematising Eastern Europe 
would have addressed these contemporary trends besides also nicely rein- 
forcing the book’s wider concerns with the specificities of global power 
relations. 


Centre for Development Studies J. DEVIKA 
Thiruvananthapuram 


Gopa Sabharwal, Ethnicity and Class: Social Divisions in an Indian City. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xvii + 307 pp. Tables, 
notes, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs 595 (hardback). 


The plurality of political identities has been central to Indian politics. 
However, most sociological studies thus far have tended to focus on 
single parameters of collective identity in their analysis. They have not 
attempted to theorise the complex interconnections between identities 
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based on caste, religion, language and class. The book under review is a 
noteworthy effort in this direction. The author tries to develop a single 
framework that will simultaneously factor in the major axes of collective 
identity. She conducts her study in Belgaum, Karnataka—a city that has 
witnessed conflicts on the basis of linguistic and religious identity. A 
study of the social divisions in that city enables her to suggest a new 
framework to theorise the functioning of plural identities in a hetero- 
geneous society. 

The study makes a basic distinction between identities based on ascrip- 
tion and those based on achievement. The concept of “ethnic group’ has 
seen only a limited use in Indian sociology. The study notes that the 
term has been mainly used to refer to religious minority groups, urban 
migrant communities or caste groups in an urban setting. There have 
been reservations against the use of the term to refer to caste groups be- 
cause, unlike other ethnic groups, these are hierarchically bound together 
in a single framework. Arguing that all ascriptive social groups are struc- 
turally alike and function in a similar manner, Sabharwal uses the concept 
to include groups based on ascriptive identities pertaining to caste, lan- 
guage, religion and sect under a single rubric. Sabharwal justifies her 
consideration of castes as ethnic groups by pointing out, that rather than 
the overarching varna scheme it is jati identity as it operates within the 
local hierarchy that really matters. Further, she notes that perceptions re- 
garding the latter need not be fixed but may, in fact, may vary across 
caste groups (p. 27). 

While most studies on Indian society have invoked the concept of 
ethnicity in relation to political mobilisation, this is not a restriction that 
Sabharwal binds herself to. The present study explores the manifestations 
of ethnic differences in everyday life. The author’s use of participant ob- 
servation brings out several nuances tn the manifestations of ethnicity in 
everyday life. Thus, while a chapter is devoted to language and region, a 
subsequent one examines the intersections of caste, religion and sect. 
Working as a major ethnic category, language differences in Belgaum 
have been associated with specific attitudinal clusters that have given 
Tise to stereotypes about Kannadiga and Marathi communities. The dis- 
cussion on language groups is followed by minute descriptions of the 
similarities and differences between the customs, rituals, ceremonies and 
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festivals of various religious groups and castes. Differences in dress and 
food habits are also discussed in relation to caste, religious and language 
groups. Spatial segregation patterns according to religion and caste are 
also observed. Though religious communities do not inhabit exclusive 
ethnic neighbourhoods, areas in the city have grown to display a concentra- 
tion of particular religious groups. Similarly, areas in the city occupied 
by the Scheduled Caste mahars are spatially marked off from other areas. 
Endogamy in terms of caste, linguistic and religious group is generally 
followed, with the exception of brahmins and vaishyas, who give primary 
consideration to caste, and marry across linguistic divides. However, 
at some points, her conclusions appear vague. For instance, she writes 
that some doctors are monolingual, serving only their communities, while 
some others are bilingual (pp. 93-94). She also makes near-sweeping 
generalisations about gender differentials with respect to bilingualism 
when she argues that whereas men are generally multilingual because of 
opportunities to interact with people of all linguistic groups, in being 
home bound, women remain monolingual (p. 90). Here, the use of quanti- 
tative methods based on sampling could have helped provide data that 
could have better representated of social complexities. 

As a counterpoint to the ascriptive concept of ethnicity, class identities 
are based on achievement through the categories of occupation, income 
and education. Within a social scenario marked by complex patterns of 
plurality, the sphere of economic activity offers a realm of equations and 
values to potentially bring interesting cultural identities together. In 
Belgaum, like in other Indian cities, professional associations of doctors, 
teachers and traders and non-professional social associations such as the 
Rotary Club and the Lions Club have functioned as sites to consolidate 
inter-ethnic interaction and solidarities. 

Sabharwal makes a notable effort to theorise the relationship between 
ethnicity and class. Drawing on the works of Milton Gordon and Johan’ 
Goudsblom, she argues—pethaps questionably—that class-based stratifi- 
cation leads to a horizontal arrangement of segments, while ethnic groups 
are Organised across a vertical axis. These vertical and horizontal ranking 
systems Coexist and exert contrary pressures at times; yet, taken together, 
they constitute the complexity of social dynamics (pp. 260-61). Sabharwal’s 
account seeks to explain the complex ways in which class and ethnicity 
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interrelate. Significantly, she points out that it is the middle classes in 
different communities, who take the lead in the projection, maintenance 
and furtherance of ethnic identities, often deploying channels that offer 
opportunities for public visibility and social mobility such as newspapers, 
educational institutions, banks and other similar agencies. Equally, market 
strategies associated with class are used to reinforce ethnic identities 
and interests. For instance, different ethnic groups have their own educa- 
tional institutions and hostels. In principle, as business ventures, these 
institutions are open to all communities; however, in practice, various 
types of preferential treatment such as seat reservations and lower dona- 
tion charges are offered to community members. Likewise, though the 
content of education in schools might be overtly secular, these institutions 
are often set up to accommodate a higher proportion of teachers and stu- 
dents from their respective communities. The socialisation of children 
in an environment that thus normalises particular communitarian identities 
is key to the reproduction of ethnicity. Similarly, though community co- 
operative banks issue shares that remain open to all, in actual fact, typ- 
ically, a major percentage are controlled by the ‘parent’ community. 

The penultimate chapter discusses politics. Belgaum has been in the 
national news because the Marathi population that forms the single largest 
community in the city (but not in the district) has been demanding the 
inclusion of the city in Maharashtra. Decades of political struggle on this 
issue culminated in the bloody language riots of 1986. In 1992, how- 
ever, in the aftermath of the attack on the Babri Masjid, the lines of con- 
flict were redrawn, and religious conflict took centre stage. The city 
witnessed Hindu—Muslim riots, in which Marathi and Kannadiga Hindus, 
who were hitherto in conflict, united in campaign against Muslims. The 
author notes that as a clear example of a how traditional fault lines in a 
segmentary social structure can mutate to draw people together into newer 
larger coalitions such as the pan-Hindu alliance in Belgaum, whose com- 
munal, majoritarian character may well seek to camouflage itself through 
claims of being an ‘issue-based’ alliance (p. 240). 

As a study seeking to develop a new paradigm to theorise the hetero- 
geneity and plurality underlying Indian society and politics, Sabharwal’s 
work is an important contribution to the field of social stratification in 
general, and Indian sociology, in particular. It is an essential read for 
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every scholar interested in social stratification, political sociology and 
urban anthropology. 


Research Scholar TATHAGATAN R. 
University of Delhi 


Lakshmi Subramanian, From the Tanjore Court to the Madras Music 
Academy: A Social History of Music in South India. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2006. viii + 196 pp. Plates, notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs 545 (hardback). 


By its own targets, this book is a carefully calibrated, elegantly written 
sketch, making its case not with exhaustive detail but by the crystalline 
quality of its narrative. If, by now, we have long theorised and debated 
the invention of Indian traditions in the 19th and early 20th century, the 
study of music, especially ‘classical’ music, has, until very recently, re- 
mained firmly in the realm of Indology, defined largely by terms resistant 
to being read in the context of the modern. Now, that state of affairs has 
finally begun to change. Poised in the moment between various works of 
what might be called popular revisionist histories (including books of 
anecdotes and extended interviews) and assorted early modern accounts 
of the beast we today call Carnatic music on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the more detailed theoretical and ethnographic works to come 
(heralded already by the appearance of Amanda Weidman’s absorbing 
Singing the Classical, Voicing the Modern), Lakshmi Subramanian’s land- 
mark survey of the territory, From the Tanjore Court to the Madras Music 
Academy, has already begun to act as a kind of essential pivot around 
which 20th-century histories of South Indian music could tum, the small 
book that could serve to launch an entire field of studies. 

In many ways, Subramanian’s account runs interestingly parallel to 
that of Janaki Bakhle’s Two Men and Music: Nationalism in the Making 
of an Indian Classical Tradition. However, if Bakhle’s book, working 
through biography, can more easily achieve the vividness and, at times, 
also the reductive force of parable, the excitement of Subramanian’s tell- 
ing draws not on personalities but more on the frenzy of events and 
institutions, beginning with the Tanjore court of Serfoji II but dwelling, 
for the most part, on the Madras Music Academy, its margins and its 
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offshoots, and most interestingly, on some of its influential annual con- 
ferences where every minor characteristic of what we like to think of as 
the South Indian classical music tradition was hammered out through 
fascinating, heated and even angry debates and then literally prescribed 
as if it were ancient, incontestable tradition. Following these debates 
and their antecedents, we hear from Subramanian—to give just three 
examples—how the voice gradually began to be privileged above the in- 
struments, how there were figures like Hulugur Krishnachar who were 
stern critics of the newly invented orthodoxy, and how the compulsion 
to standardise was frequently undermined by improvisation in practice 
(p. 89), with ideologues and would-be theorists of the music being pitted 
against performers. 

What Subramanian shows us, then, is how a supposedly classical 
musical tradition could be made, ‘as a [specific] response to modernity’, 
from the second half of the 19th century onwards, through fundamental, 
willed changes in “patronage, content, presentation and reception’ (p. 1). 
As one would expect, the complexity of the narrative lies in its multiple 
contradictions. Intricately, intimately and powerfully shaped by urbanity 
and the arrival of European modernity (one might begin with the marching 
bands at the Tanjore and Mysore courts or Chinnaswami Mudaliar’s 
pivotal 1893 book, Oriental Music in European Notation, and go on to 
the introduction of the violin, or the central importance of speed and 
conciseness in the changing format and styles of the music), ‘Carnatic 
music’ nevertheless burdened itself with the tag of tradition, indeed pro- 
moted itself as doubly traditional—in opposition to both European mod- 
ernity and, sometimes, to North Indian music, which was seen as having 
been influenced ‘from outside’, and having strayed from purity and ortho- 
doxy. Subramanian traces the shaping of this canon in the Tanjore court 
and follows its movement to the modern city, where it recast itself into a 
new professional and bureaucratic economy. In the process, not only did 
the emerging canon get ‘inflected [by an] engagement with issues of social 
reform and education’ (p. 43) but it also engendered what Subramanian 
calls an epistemic shift from a response to music and dance as a ritual 
experience to one that saw it as a ‘hybrid personal experience’ (p. 47). 

Here, the consolidation of brahmin dominance in 20th-century Tamil 
Nadu, never more apparent than in the story of Carnatic music, is a con- 
stant but still less transparent thread, a narrative mired in mysteries of 
various kinds that have yet to be unravelled. Explanations would only 
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partly revolve around the early brahmin adoption of the English language; 
the persistent presence of other upper castes as patrons, the gradual edging 
out of lower caste performers like the Devadasis and the recasting of 
their forms, would be other important factors that would need consider- 
ing. Subramanian argues that the social world of 19th-century Tanjore 
already showed evidence of communal exclusivity and hierarchy in the 
context of mediation by brahmin, Vellala and Chetty patrons; we might 
surmise that the transition to Madras seems to have made these hierarchies 
less transparent by universalising them in the context of a nationalism 
that simultaneously denatured and reinforced their existence in various 
ways. At any rate, what we can tell from Subramanian’s narrative is how 
intellectual authority comes to be commandeered mostly by (modemised) 
Brahmins, whether performers or not. Non-brahmin-performing commu- 
nities such as the Oduvars could, at best, appear in front of the debaters 
as potentially unreliable informants—this was the case even with the 
members of the Tamil Isai lyakkam, the subject of one of Subramanian’s 
most fascinating chapters, a grouping that, in a context of “contesting the 
classical’, was strongly influenced by the zeitgeist if not the exact letter 
of the Dravidian Movement (p. 164). 

Subramanian devotes a fantastic chapter to the transformations of the 
Devadasi community, replete with potent historical paradoxes. She also 
includes a fascinating digression on broadcasting, arguing how the ‘dyad 
between classical and non-classical’ (p. 105) was consolidated through 
educational institutions and All India Radio (a familiar story across India). 
She draws on autobiographies and the popular press in Tamil and English. 
Nevertheless, as I noted, her book could, in many ways, be read essentially 
as a Critical institutional history of the Music Academy, one that is sen- 
sitive to its genealogy, its internal contradictions and its margins. This 
makes sense as a way to initiate a project on Camatic music, both because 
the Academy was enormously influential and because of the great variety 
of people who were brought into its discussions and ambit. In the years 
to come, one would look forward to more work on music and gender 
conflict within the space of middle class homes, on gramophone record- 
ing, on the interaction of Carnatic music with film, where the ‘break’ 
with the classical comes quite late or, indeed, on modern histories of the 
music to be found in what is now Kerala and Kamataka. Subramanian 
notes that hers are ‘preliminary observations’; yet, one hopes that this 
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book will feed not only academic histories but also the creative lives of 
Carnatic musicians and fans, in what is no less than an ongoing ‘battle 
for [the] imagination’ (p. 179). | 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies WIVEK NARAYANAN 
SARAI 
Delhi 


Ranjani Majumdar, Bombay Cinema: An Archive of the City. Ranikhet 
(UP): Permanent Black, 2007. xxxvii + 257 pp. Plates, notes, biblio- 
graphy, index. Rs 595 (hardback). 


Ranjani Majumdar’s Bombay Cinema: An Archive of the City is a sig- 
nificant addition to tbe now growing corpus of studies on Indian cinema 
that attempt to think through the centrality of cinema in our negotiations 
with modemity. True to its claim, the book succeeds in identifying and 
skilfully filling a significant lacuna in film studies in India—namely, a 
focus on the city as a trope in our cinematic universe. Majumdar usefully 
suggests that there are two levels at which we could track the relationship 
between cinema and the city. One is to look at the medium of cinema 
itself as an ‘archive of the modern that houses allegorical images of the 
city (p. xxix). The second inheres in analysing ‘the role of interpretation 
in reading the cinema, in which the allegorical mode is deployed to 
unravel cinema’s negotiation of the urban experience ...’ (pp. XXix—xXxx). 
Firstly, through foregrounding a series of emblematic figures, like the 
‘angry man’, the ‘psychotic’, the tapori (Bombay slang for ‘lumpen’ 
male), the vamp and the desiring woman of the 1990s, but also through 
a discussion of significant spatial structures like film architecture and 
the study of genres like the gangster film, the book presents a 
comprehensive picture of the urban imagination available through, and 
mediated by Hindi cinema or, in Majumdar’s terms, by ‘Bombay Cinema’. 
Rather than submitting the latter to a singular ideological or political 
analysis, her study is an attempt to think through the multiple registers 
of the trope of the city that it offers, particularly, through a reading of its 
representational structures as they shift from the films of the 1970s to 
those of the 1990s, echoing mutations in the ways in which the Indian 
nation has been imagined. 
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The issue of belonging and the status of the outsider are two of the 
important tropes that run through the discussion of the above-named 
emblematic figures of the city. If the angry young man and the psychotic 
hero are outsiders, the tapori and the gangster belong well within the 
contemporary urban imagination. Significantly, the figures that ‘belong’ 
emerge from what often has been termed as a certain tendency towards 
realism, exemplified for instance, in contrast with though the films of Vidbu 
Vinod Chopra and Ramgopal Varma, in contrast with against other ‘city 
films’ in the melodramatic mode such as Deewar, Baazigar, etc. that are 
also discussed. Majumdar foregrounds this distinction to argue that the 
melodramatic form becomes the ideal mode to narrate the contexts that 
produce the anti-hero, especially the angry man (p. 7). On the other hand, 
the female figures (as key but secondary characters within the narrative) 
complicate the idea of outsider-ness by demonstrating that the ‘insider’/ 
‘outsider’ opposition does not hinge upon the character’s social origins. 
Thus, both the vamp and the heroines of the 1990s ‘belong’ only under 
specific conditions, such as those relating to consumption as evidenced, 
particularly, in the latter instance. How gender functions as a marker of 
position in the city emerges clearly through the discussion on desiring 
women in Chapter 3. One would have liked to have seen more of this in 
the book. Similarly, the ordering of city spaces as ‘masculine’ and ‘femi- 
nine’ could have been explored further, since, within the book’s analysis, 
‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’ appear as key categories that structure the 
imaging of the city. Linked to the question of gender is the other signifi- 
cant thread that runs through the book, that of the shifting spatial imagina- 
tion of the city—from the dock yard sequences in Deewar, across the 
spaces of local economy like night clubs, cinema theatres and malls, to 
the sanitised interiors in films like Kuch Kuch Hota Hai and Dil Chahta 
Hai and to the ‘global’ rendering of Bombay in Company. 

What, then, are the implications of thinking of cinema as the archive 
of the city and the modem? At one level, this presents us with a relation- 
ship between the city and cinema, where the latter becomes the repository 
of traces of the former. These traces would then be interpreted to under- 
stand the city. Thus, the city seems to exist at two levels for Majumdar: 
early in the book, we see a distinction being made between the ‘imagined 
city’ (of the cinema) and the ‘real city’ (p. xviii)}—between which a rela- 
tionship is being sought. However, the boundaries between the realms 
of the ‘imagined’ and the ‘real’ are never clearly spelt out. Nevertheless, 
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such a delineation is important as what the book tracks is something called 
the ‘urban experience’, for which cinema has emerged as an allegory 
(p. xx). The difference between the ‘real’ and ‘imagined’ allows the author 
to shift easily between the two registers and to suggest causal connections 
between ‘reality’ and ‘imagination’. To illustrate with an example: in the 
discussion of the “angry young man’ persona as seen in the screen image 
of Amitabh Bachchan in the 1970s and the 1980s, Majumdar provides 
us the now familiar explanation that this figure emanates from the break- 
down of the post-1947 nationalist consensus. Then she gives us a snapshot 
of the discontent in Indian cities—as witnessed in the railway strike in 
1973, student movements in Gujarat and Bihar and the movement led by 
Jaiprakash Narain—as the conditions of possibility for the emergence of 
the ‘angry man’. That the explanation of the figure follows this listing 
gives the impression of a causal connection, where the ‘imagined’ follows 
the ‘real’. Such a binary formulation functions along with other similar 
moves in the book. For example, an opposition between cities in South 
Asia and the West is proposed, where the former are said to be character- 
ised by the presence of the rural as inherent to both the urban imagination 
as well as the experience of urban space (p. 4). This is followed with the 
suggestion that ‘unintended-ness’ may be read as the hallmark of post- 
colonial Indian cities (p. 5), and further, that it is the ‘unintended city’ 
that yields ‘the social codes for the melodramatic rendering of the urban 
landscape’ (p. 8). A series of oppositions are implied here between Indian/ 
Western cities, unintended-ness/intended-ness, melodrama/realism 
which, however, when taken together, seem inadequate to capture the 
richness and the complexity of the discussions that follow in the book. 

Interspersed with textual analysis and interviews with scriptwriters, 
directors, art directors and other personnel from the Bombay film industry, 
the book succeeds in framing its arguments within debates in film studies 
and the emerging field of urban studies. The most promising aspect of 
this pioneering work is that it will remain an important starting point 
and a point of reference for future work, both, on the constitutive role 
played by cinema in structuring our relationship with the city—country 
dyad, as well as in understanding the myriad purposes towards which 
this divide is deployed within the many cinemas in India. 


Indian Institute of Technology RATHEESH RADHAKRISHNAN 
Bombay 
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Gunabhiram Barua, Ramnabami Natak: The Story of Ram and Nabami 
(trans. Tillottama Misra). New Delbi: Oxford University Press, 2007. 
Ixxxvii + 72 pp. Glossary, index. Rs 295 (hardback). 


In 1826, the East India Company formally took over political control in 
Assam. This brought innumerable changes in the cultural and material 
life of the region. Changes in the forms of governance were more rapid 
and easily apparent. While some members of the pre-colonial elite resisted 
the encroachment of colonial influences into their social privileges, others 
rapidly accommodated themselves to the new environment. The author 
of Ramnabami, Gunabhiram Barua, belonged to one such family that 
quickly grew adept at the skills needed in the new political and social 
structure. Gunabhiram and others in his extended family went to Calcutta, 
the new seat of power and colonial culture, to earn suitable degrees and 
to subsequently become the forbearers of modern tastes. The first among 
them, Haliram, wrote a modern history of Assam that was different, both, 
in style and form from pre-colonial modes of historical narrativisation. 
After acquiring degrees in Calcutta, his son, Anandoram Dhekial Phukon 
became a magistrate with the East India Company administration. He 
also established himself as a formidable intellectual in 19th-century 
Assam. Trained in similar fashion, Gunabhiram became a magistrate, 
historian, novelist and modern intellectual. In Calcutta, Gunabhiram was 
witness to the first widow remarriage in 1856, while also becoming ac- 
quainted with the debates over widow remarriage led by Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. After his studies in 1857, while making his way back to 
Assam, Gunabhiram wrote a drama called Ramnabami. Initially, the 
drama was serialised in Orunodoi, the only printed magazine in Assamese 
in its time, published by the American Baptist missionaries in the pro- 
vince. Set within the conservative milieu of Assam, it was published as 
a book only in 1870. 

The drama is centred on the social complexities of widow remarriage 
in 19th century Assam. The drama eloquently brings together the lives 
of Ramachandra, an educated brahmin youth and Nabami, a young brahmin 
woman. The relationship met with strong condemnation from conser- 
vative religious authorities, leading to not only Nabami’s family having 
to endure social punishment, but eventually, to Nabami’s suicide. Forced 
by this turn of events, and unable to bear her death, Ramachandra, and 
another close friend of Nabami’s, an educated young woman named 
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Jayanti, also tragically take their lives. Through its setting, Gunabhiram 
(who was later among the first upper castes men in Assam to marry a 
widow) provides a dense portrayal of the social milieu of Assam. This 
includes careful descriptions of village conflicts and rivalries as well of 
social rituals and customary practices observed by Assamese women. 
Critics have offered different assessments as to why the drama was never 
staged in Gunabhiram’s lifetime. Closer to our times, a renowned scholar 
of Bengali language and literature in Guwahati University, Jatindramohan 
Bhattacharjee republished the book along with a scholarly introduction 
in 1965. Tillotama Misra’s recent translated edition of the Ramnabaml 
text in English is in line with these scholarly interventions, just as her 
introduction is in keeping with the interest that Assamese scholars have 
shown in the 19th-century as a marker of colonial modernity. The intro- 
ductory essay thus examines the world of print, the standardisation of 
the Assamese language, the rise of Assamese bhadralok and the advance- 
ment of a social reformist agenda by the Assamese middle class. Misra’s 
essential focus here is on the character and form of the 19th-century 
renaissance in Assam centred around print culture. Save for general asser- 
tions like those made by others before her that the driving force and in- 
spiration of this new awakening came from the social ambience of 19th- 
century Calcutta, unfortunately, Misra’s introduction fails to address the 
question of the play’s relationship with the social history of colonial Assam. 

Although Misra’s introduction revisits important themes pertaining 
to this period, it leaves many fundamental questions unanswered. Un- 
fortunately, Misra spares little space for a consideration of key aspects 
of the play text, such as its narrative strategy or performance history. It 
is suggested in passing that the drama ‘made little impact on Assamese 
society’ (p. xxv), primarily, on account of its divergence with the contem- 
porary taste for the ankia-bhaona (one-act play). Neither is the play 
contextualised within more recent theatrical or literary debates in Assam 
after 1947. Similarly, Misra’s central axiom about the paradigmatic status 
of the Bengal renaissance in understanding colonial cultural change leaves 
many crucial issues pertaining to the text and its career within the larger 
social historical context of Assam unexplored. For instance, how do we 
understand the privileging of the largely upper-caste preoccupation with 
widow remarriage within the play vis-a-vis its lack of success as a per- 
formative text? How did the reformist vision of Assamese educated elites, 
or the figuring of the literary domain as the primary barometer of 
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modernity and progress, impact on the possibilities or a modemn/popular 
theatre in the region? Moreover, Misra’s treatment of the social history 
of Assamese print is limited to an examination of canonical texts and 
overlooks considering other popular genres that could have helped themat- 
ise the possible correlation between vernacular literary and social debates 
that is arguably central to a discussion of dramatic texts and theatre. 
Notably, the Introduction also fails to mention some key writing on the 
life and times of Gunabhiram, including what is, perhaps, the only com- 
petent biography on Gunabhiram by Jogendra Narayan Bhuyan, published 
in 2001. Despite its attempts to address a new field, the book is marred 
by its use of inaccurate historical evidence and poor translation, lurking 
typographical exrors and misquoted facts. To mention only a few examples: 
‘eight packets of opium’ (p. 58) ought to have been translated as ‘eight 
pairs of eggs’ while the phrase, ‘a man to a woman’ (p. 13) should have 
been correctly rendered as ‘a man of another woman’. Such errors will 
need to be carefully corrected in subsequent edition. 


Indian Institute of Technology ARUPJYOTI SAIKIA 
Guwahati 


Maya Warrier, Hindu Selves in a Modern World: Guru Faith in the Mata 
Amritanandamayi Mission. London/New York: Routledge/Curzon, 
2005. x + 185 pp. Notes, references, appendix, glossary, index. £82.88 
(hardback). 


Maya Warmier’s well-researched ethnographic study tracks the urban 
middle class following of a contemporary avatar-guru (a teacher who 
claims to be a divine incarnation), Mata Amritanandamayi. There exists 
a significant literature on guru cults and sects, including Babb’s work 
on the Radhasoami, Brahmakumaris and Sathya Sai Baba cults, 
Juergensmeyer’s study (also) on the Radhasoami sect, Williams’ work 
on the Swaminarayan sect, Burghart’s work on the Ramanandis, van der 
Veer’s study on Ayodhya and McKean’s work on the sadhus of Haridwar. 
As a study of contemporary guru bhakti and devotionalism, the present 
study is an important addition to this corpus of work. Further, Warrier’s 
work is distinguished by its attempt to study a devotional cult and organ- 
isation that professes to provide a Hindu practice, appropriate to the ‘visi- 
bly globalised and transcultural environment’ (p. 1), within which it 
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operates. Echoing its title, the book’s central emphasis is on the negotia- 
tion of modernity and modem selfhood within this guru cult. However, 
‘modernity’, is deployed here neither as an analytical concept nor to 
refer to a historical process, but rather to foreground the ways in which 
the Mata’s devotees perceive themselves as modern (p. 2). 

The introductory chapter presents an account of the wide repertoire 
of spiritual teachings and ritual prescriptions offered by an array of gurus 
and spiritual leaders representing the contemporary practice of Hinduism. 
At several points, the study seeks to highlight the Mata’s flexibility m 
creating, choosing, combining and mixing religious symbols to weave 
together a unique system of meanings that particularly addresses modern 
predicaments and are as being key to the cult’s identity and success (p. 4). 
The book demonstrates how contemporary gurus sustain and manage 
their self-claimed divinity through offering an efficient variety of re- 
worked forms of the means to attain spiritual salvation legitimised within 
the textual and popular repertoires of Hinduism. Typically, these rework- 
ings include discussions of scriptural abstractions in a style that combines 
a colloquial and intimate idiom with the use of scientific terminology 
that apparently serves to validate the self-image that devotees wish to 
carry in their everyday lives. 

Through a detailed documentation of devotee experiences and discus- 
sion of the Mata’s teachings, the study explores both the motives and 
objectives that lead the Mata’s urban middle-class followers to seek solace 
in her teachings, as well as the range of practices and ‘free’ choices that 
the Mata apparently offers to her devotees. Deviating from reasons high- 
lighted in some previous studies [for instance, Swallow (1982), Kakkar 
(1984), Verma (1998)] Warrier asserts that the Mata’s devotees are im- 
pelled not by feelings of alienation or anxieties about losing touch with 
their religious traditions; rather, they are drawn by the value that the 
Mata is able to invest in religious observances that would otherwise seem 
mechanical and ritualistic. Thus, Warrier argues that the Mata’s success 
lies in leading her devotees to a fuller and more reflective religious experi- 
ence. Thus, we are told, that the question of faith [within present-day 
Hinduism] is concemed not as much with community identities as with 
inward-looking questions of individual self-fulfilment, for such forms 
of personalised and intimate devotion to a guru are often the means through 
which individuals come to terms with the pulls and pressures of modemity 
(pp. 15-18). 
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of the cult, particularly, its adoption of distinctive characteristics such 
as the unique form of greeting as the embrace with which the Mata blesses 
all her followers, regardless irrespective of their social position, or again 
her public appearances as part of the special devi bhava darshan that 
she usually grants on the last day of her visits, when she ostensibly ap- 
pears before the congregation in divine mood supposedly her ‘true’ form. 
Chapter 3 contextualises the Mata as a modern guru, who ‘successfully’ 
explains the suffering of the modern world though a combination of 
factors involving a ‘soteriological dimension, deriving [simultaneously] 
from traditional Hindu understandings of suffering and salvation, and a 
modem dimension that has a particular and immediate relevance to the 
contemporary world’ (p. 44). 

In Chapter 4, Warrier explores the significance of devotional choices 
and reverence, recast as individual preferences. This allows the next chap- 
ter to demonstrate the variety of individual paths that devotees can pursue 
from the range of spiritual and ritual practices recommended by the Mata. 
Thus, both these chapters emphasise the successful balance that the Mata’s 
devotees seek to strike between their practice of spirituality and the mod- 
em orientation of their lifestyles. Chapter 6 explores devotee narratives 
to highlight the efficacy of the emphasis that cult places on allowing its 
adherents the freedom to follow ‘self-made’ choices from a range of pre- 
scribed practices. Examining the differential meanings and understanding 
of modernity and modem selfhood within these self-narratives, Chapter 
7 highlights how the Mata’s ashram successfully negotiates its multi- 
cultural context through reproducing notions of modern selfhood in ways 
that de-emphasise collective solidarity (p. 119). The final chapter attempts 
an assessment of Mata devotees as active players contributing to the 
construction of modernity and modem selfhood within India’s changing 
urban milieu. 

Defining spiritual pursuit largely in terms of daily behavioural trans- 
actions, contemporary gurus accommodate fundamental ideas of Hindu- 
ism such as karma, dharma, moksha or the belief in reincarnation and 
ephemerality of the material world, to the conditions of modern daily 
life. Equating consumerism and a dependence on the material world with 
a belief in Western scientific reasoning and modes of rationality, these 
gurus preach the practice of spiritual growth through detachment and a 
cultivation of inner peace and tranquility in everyday life. The book can 
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thus be read as an efficient demonstration of contemporary Hindu 
responses, and the ways in which these accommodate and nurture reli- 
gious practices within everyday life in a changing milieu. The reader 
is left unsure as to how to read the book’s attempts to explam the Mata’s 
prescriptions to ‘cultivate spirituality, emotionalism, and faith in the lives 
and personalities of her followers’ (p. 63): often, the book’s explanations 
for the reasons that impel people to join such organisations, or the value 
they perceive in such cults seem, at best, superficial. That a growing 
number of people in today’s world seem troubled by fundamental ques- 
tions about their personal identity and destiny would explain the pre- 
dominately private and individual orientations that characterise these 
forms of current religiosity. Even though Warrier suggests that these 
guru organisations lack collective solidarity and identity, we need to 
note the significance of the Mata being known to all devotees as amma 
(mother)} as well as the role of cult-specific greetings and slogans in 
binding devotees together as a distinct community of worshippers. Surely 
it is these shared bonds that allow devotees to contribute and build local 
ashrams that institutionally reproduce the cult’s identity and appeal. On 
the whole, the book provides a useful discussion on contemporary Hindu- 
ism in the era of liberalisation and globalisation. 


Research Scholar SURYA PRAKASH 
Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay 


S.C. Dube, The Kamar (with an introduction by Nandini Sundar). New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004 (first published in 1951). xxvii + 
240 pp. Figures, plates, appendices, bibliography, glossary, index. 
Rs 545 (hardback). 


This reprint of the classic anthropological monograph, originally pub- 
lished in 1951, is enhanced by Leela Dube’s interesting preface and the 
concise introduction by Nandini Sundar. As Leela Dube recounts, the 
manuscript was prepared between 1948—49 during Dube’s Lucknow 
years, from his recently completed Ph.D. dissertation. At this point, Dube 
was under the influence of Malinowski, Elwin and Furer-Haimendorf, 
even while he often fondly described literature as his “first love’. 
Sundar describes the reissue of an anthropological monograph after a 
span of 50 years as an act of adventure and admiration. Undoubtedly the 
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lives of the Kamar would have changed in these years, and yet as the 
preface reminds us, there remains much that has not, which Dube’s ‘care- 
ful and humane ethnography, unencumbered by over-theorising makes 
accessible to us’. Further,9 Sundar notes, ‘If sustained field work among 
communities was the humanising process for many anthropologists, 
which put them on the side of ordinary people and weaker groups in their 
struggle for survival, scholars like S.C. Dube also brought their own 
skills and sensitivities to the defence of adivasi ways of life’(p. xiii). As 
a holistic structural functional analysis, Dube’s monograph deals with 
all aspects of Kamar social life, touching on economic organisation, social 
structure, law, myth and ritual, cultural change and problems of adjustment. 

As early as the 1940s when Dube conducted his field work, the Kamar 
showed some signs of contact with modern life. This led Dube to argue 
that ‘primitive’ cultures were not static but remained dynamic, and that 
the Kamar were no longer an isolated and closed group; at present, he 
noted, ‘they have more clothes, better houses and are less shy of strangers’ 
(p. 175). 

In seeking to address the problems of adjustment that Kamars faced 
in relation to the new socio-economic situation, Dube favoured the ‘inte- 
gration model’ that would allow the Kamars to retain their identity and 
would yet facilitate their integration with the emerging cultural main- 
stream. Towards these ends, he recommended the usefulness of strong 
mechanisms for local self-government to be deployed with culturally 
rooted development programmes to ensure modem educational, health 
and sanitation facilities. 

A new generation of anthropologists, who may not have been exposed 
to this erstwhile classic, will be richly served by this new edition. 


Lucknow University SUKANT K. CHAUDHURY 


Shiro Horiuchi and Jean-Marie Robine, eds, Increasing Longevity: Causes, 
Trends and Prospects (special issue of Genus 61 (1): Jan—March 2005). 
Rome, Italy: University of Rome, 2005. 241 pp. Tables, figures, refer- 
ences (paperback). 


This volume of selected articles presented at an international seminar 
organised in 2003 by the International Union for the Scientific Study of 
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Population Committee on Longevity and Health is a must-read for demog- 
raphers and social scientists working in the areas of health, gerontology 
and other development-related fields. Its value lies in its simultaneous 
focus on theoretical frameworks, on empirical details vis-a-vis emerging 
trends and on forecasting methodologies to measure potential outcomes 
of efforts to extend human lifespan. Categorised into different sections, 
each of these sub-themes are explored, both, in order to elucidate the 
frameworks and perspectives currently in use, and provide cross-country 
comparative analyses on the basis of aggregate-level and individual-level 
data. Further, the volume also provides a useful discussion on methodo- 
logical issues with respect to mortality projections. 

The first two essays traverse a range of socio-historical and biomedical 
perspectives on longevity, old-age health issues and frailty in older per- 
sons through an analysis of convergence/divergence patterns within na- 
tional and sub-national trends in life expectancy and socio-economic 
differentials for mortality and health pertaining to the older age groups, 
the next four papers provide a framework to comprehend the unpre- 
cedented increase in the number of centenarians. The last two essays 
foreground methodological issues pertaining to mortality projections, 
specifically through a discussion, respectively, of the system of social ' 
security in the USA and assessments of estimates for increased longevity 
as proposed within studies commissioned by the United Nations. 

This collection of articles in the form of a special issue helps raise 
awareness of the great need to systematically understand the linkages 
between epidemiological transition and the decline in old-age mortality 
as seen in different countries. 


Maitreyi College MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
University of Delhi 
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Work and autonomy in the 
assembly of printed circuit 
-boards: An ethnographic account 


Dilip Subramanian 





Work, conceptualised as a concrete and practical activity, continwss to remain an under- 
explored problematic in the field of Indian labour studies. The neglect of ethnographic 


organise the way they perform their fobs. In all these spheres af practice, important vari- 
ations can be observed from one individual to the next. This situation belies the conventional 
thesis equating semi-skilled occupations of the kind described here with job fragmentation, 
the-absence of individual discretion and stringent managerial controls. The departure 
from the norm stems in part from the desire to preserve a harmonious industrial relations 
climate and in part from the non-strategic character of the end product—telephones—in 
the company’s portfolio, But slack disciplinary controls, a problem common to state-owned 
enterprises in general, could also explain the latitude granted to workers. 





I 
Introduction 


If culture can no longer be qualified as the ‘great unthought’ of Indian 
labour studies, work, defined as a concrete activity and in its everyday- © 
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materiality, continues to remain the great unexplained, despite constant 
references to its importance in the process of identity formation 
(Mohapatra 2007). Sharing a weakness endemic to labour historiography 
and, perhaps to a lesser measure, to industrial sociology in the West as 
well, social scientists have rarely confronted this question head on.' The 
dominant tendency is to view work through the prism of the division of 
labour, organisational methods, health and safety standards, disciplinary 
mechanisms, class consciousness, leisure, the labour market, industrial 
relations and so forth. Work is always mediated through other forces and 
influences, studied in relation to other issues rather than being recognised 
as a practical activity in itself deserving of attention. The social science 
literature on the subject is often silent on the physical, cognitive and 
emotional content of the tasks performed by wage earners. 

Corporate inhospitality towards researchers, particularly in an insti- 
tutional setting where industrial sociology never really flourished, could 
partly explain why sociologists and social anthropologists in India have 
seldom penetrated Marx’s (1976: 270-80) legendary ‘hidden abode of 
production’. One can rightly bemoan the ‘poverty of the fieldwork trad- 
ition in the study of labour’ among sociologists (Parry 1999: xii).? But, 
while this predicament certainly has to do with the priority accorded to 
village studies by the discipline (Uberoi et al. 2007), difficulties m secur- 
ing entrée to the shop floor must also not be overlooked.’ 


| Even a collection of essays expressly oriented to exploring the ‘meanings of work’, 
as proclaimed in the title of the book edited by Patrick Joyce, contains just one study 
focusing on the way individual workers concretely accomplish their tasks (Whipp 1989). 
A similar critique can be levelled at another influential set of essays, Work in France: 
Representations, Meaning, Organization, and Practice (Koepp and Kaplan 1986). In the 
case of industrial sociology, notwithstanding the discipline’s long and ilhrstrious heritage 
in France, it has attracted considerable criticism for having failed to make work its point 
of departure (Erbés-Seguin 2004: 49). Similarty, closer home, barring the ethnography- 
based study undertaken by Jonathan Parry of the Bhilai steel plant, none of the other texts 
featured m the interdisciplinary anthology, Worlds of Indian Industrial Labour, specifically 


counted on one hand but also, only one of these studies is grounded in direct participant 
observation methods (Panjwani 1984). 

3 Less explicable, though, is why, even when sociologists manage to gain relatively 
unrestricted access to the shop floor, they attach little importance to what people actually 
do there, as in the case of N.R. Sheth’s (1968) otherwise admirable study. 
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In the case of labour historians, the reasons for the neglect of work 
can, to a large measure, be traced to the nature of the source material 
they typically rely upon to fashion their narratives of workplace operations 
and social relations. These are mainly produced by elite groups, where 
not only does the normative permeate the descriptive but a top-down 
vision of work predominates. The perspective of those located on the 
shop floor is invariably ignored, to stress, instead, the way employers and 
managers Organise and direct the labour of those under their command. 
Other archival materials such as process sheets are equally incapable of 
shedding light on the act and situation of work. While perhaps telling us 
what an operative should do, and how s/he should do it (even this infor-.__ 
mation is not systematically given), they can never tell us what,the worker 
really does. Does s/he adhere to the norm and why? Why does one worker 
follow the norm but not his/her colleague? 

The only means of satisfactorily answering all these questions is by 
embracing an ‘ethnographic stance’ (Ortner 1996: 281). To uncover the 
contextual meaning of actions and capture the nuances and diversity of 
forms underpinning the actual performance of work, so essential to 
enabling a ‘thick description’, a first-hand observation of individual prac- 
tices is indispensable. As Olivier Schwartz (1993) rightly remarks, a 
fundamental raison d’être of ethnography is the unparalleled access it 
offers to the universe of non-official practices. More significantly, by 
making visible and giving substance to workers’ actions in the context 
of their everyday schedules, ethnography restores their role as agents 
who shape the distinctive character of the workplace. The micro- 
regulations in which their interactions are enmeshed, and which often 
tend to be dismissed as illogical or obstructive by employers, can be 
understood as a rational response to situational constraints and oppor- 
tunities. It, therefore, becomes possible to treat actors, especially those 
located at the bottom of the occupational hierarchy, as knowledgeable 
and capable individuals whose social practices are endowed with a relative 
autonomy from external structural determinants. Far from being an 
expression of internalised norms and rules that are mechanically applied, 
their actions can come to be seen as something in whose construction 
they actively participate, both as individuals and as a collective. 

For the purpose of my ethnographic research, I chose a workshop 
assembling printed circuit boards for electronic telephones in the 
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Bangalore (Bengaluru) factory of the public sector company, ITI.* The 
possibility of doing participant observation was ruled out from the start. 
So, I had to be satisfied with the role of a non-participant observer. Failing 
to personally learn how to assemble a board carried definite drawbacks, 
notably preventing me from acquiring a deeper insight into workers’ 
experience of their tasks. On the other hand, non-participant observation 
was not bereft of benefits. Not being required to work myself, I could 
freely circulate throughout the shop to look and listen and talk.* This 
represented a significant advantage in the specific context of board as- 
sembly activity: since everybody carried out an identical set of tasks, it 
was less the similarities in work styles than the dissimilarities that mat- 
tered. Paying careful attention to these differences so as to decode their 
underlying logic, then conditioned any attempt to successfully generate 
a ‘thick description’ of production activities. 

When I first began my fieldwork in May 1999, the printed board assem- 
bly shop counted 160 people on its rolls. Divided into eight work groups, 
each identified by a number, all the operatives were male and aged above 
forty-five years. The composition of the workforce, thus, marked a radical 
break with the stereotyped image of the electronic assembly worker as 
somebody both young and female.® The workers occupied one half of a 
run-down factory building measuring approximately 300 feet x 240 feet. 
They sat in pairs of rows, all facing the same direction. 

In October 2001, I returned to ITI and found that the voluntary retire- 
ment programme introduced by the management since the early 1990s 
had taken a profound toll on the board assembly section. Its effects were 
visible everywhere: in the half-empty premises; in the permanently dark- 
ened spaces, the management lighting only one section of the building 


4 The assembly of printed circuit boards in the workshop I observed entails the fol- 


component 

have been checked, they are dispatched to the final assembly section to be placed inside 
the telephone. 
3 If direct observation occupies pride of place in ethnography, and is often singled out 
as the hallmark of this mode of research, Schwartz (1993) alerts us also to the importance 
of speech and Hstening as indispensable sources in generating matecial. But, at the same 
time, he spothghts the problematic nature of discuratve data because, unlike observational 
data, they can rarely be verified by the researcher. 

6 In October 2001, the telephone division as a whole employed nineteen women out of 
a total of 596 non-officers and officers (Source: ITI Personnel Department). 
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in order to save on electricity; in the long rows of vacant tables and 
chairs; in the dust coating the pictures of the various Hindu deities adom- 
ing the walls, which were no longer worshipped. I was also struck by 
how quiet the shop floor had become. This was hardly surprising consider- 
ing that the section employed barely seventy-five people. From eight, 
the number of work groups had shrunk to three. 

The early retirement plan, however, had not left behind a younger 
workforce since recruitment had ground to a halt after 1980. The average 
age of the twenty-seven men (including the supervisor and the helper) in 
the 09 group that J studied in 2001 was just over 54 years.’ Four members 
of the group would, in fact, have already quit the company by then but 
for a government directive in 1998 that extended the retirement age from 
58 to 60 years. The fatigue and weariness engendered by decades of 
prolonged labour that some operatives spoke about, was manifest as much 
on their faces and bodies as in their low productivity. Even for those not 
burdened by health problems, economising their strength so as to get 
through the last years of their work lives was a fundamental concern. 

Consequently, in the absence of any linkage between wages and indi- 
vidual task performance, the output tended to be restricted. Most opera- 
tives aimed to produce only the minimum quantities stipulated by the 
management or exceeded this figure only marginally. As Pandeyan, one 
of the older workers in the group, admitted, turning out an extra 100 
boards every month was not beyond his reach; but he was worried of the 
physical costs this additional expenditure of effort would entail: ‘If I sit 
here all the time to do more production, I can get piles. I am scared of 
that. I already have sugar problems’. 

Ageing, and the run of challenges associated with it, evidently had an 
adverse impact on productivity. Workers no longer fully possessed the 
two essential qualities necessary for assembly work: sharp eyes and 
nimble fingers in order to manipulate and insert the myriad tiny com- 
ponents on the printed circuit board with ease and accuracy. Nor could 
they easily compensate for this loss of corporeal ‘plasticity’ through other 
means such as a more rigid or alert sitting posture. The fallout from 


7 An ageing workforce was a generalised phenomenon affecting all departments of the 
factory. Of the 5,216 non-officers and grade-one officers employed at the Bangalore plant 
in July 2001, 58.5 per cent were aged 50 years and more. 
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ageing was also experienced in another manner. By curtailing dexterity, 
it foreclosed the possibility of speed as a skill maturing into an ‘act of 
virtuosity’ (Dodier 1995: 220-21). Like with many other forms of repeti- 
tive semi-skilled industrial activity, the only true prowess available to 
board assembly workers to exhibit on the shop floor is speed, albeit with- 
out compromising on quality. 

Such demonstrations of ability which symbolise the mastery acquired 
over work, the incorporation of a perfect sense of rhythm, constitute a 
vital means of affirming individual identity in the context of a productive 
process which strives to suppress all expressions of personal initiative. 
If intended to attract the attention of colleagues and superiors, self- 
affirmation also holds considerable personal meaning for workers. The 
sensation or aesthetic of an adroitly executed bodily movement helps to 
procure a certain degree of pleasure from one’s tasks (Hatzfeld 2002: 46; 
Leroi Gourhan 1991: 82-83). But, whatever place virtuoso or distinctive 
forms of self-realisation may once have occupied on the operatives’ hori- 
zon, these had completely faded by 2001. Stiffening finger joints, coupled 
with visual fatigue, had left no choice but to settle for more prosaic virtues 
such as diligence and conscientiousness. 

Though of a slightly different nature, the constraints inherent in em- 
ploying an aged workforce weighed equally heavily upon shop executives. 
With no hope of an infusion of fresh blood into the factory anywhere in 
the near future, they were condemned to live with this situation in- 
definitely. One manager complained of being the victim of ‘emotional 
blackmail’ on the part of workers suffering from chronic ailments whose 
productivity was, to say the least, negligible. Although factory standing 
orders permitted the dismissal of those declared medically unfit, com- 
passionate reasons invariably militated against the application of these 
rules. This situation may not have constituted a handicap in the pre- 
economic reforms era when ITI enjoyed monopoly privileges. But, it 
certainly undercut the company’s ability to compete effectively in a dere- 
gulated market where private firms were in a position to fully exploit the 
benefits derived from pressing into service a young and female work- 
force endowed with just the qualities ITI operatives lacked. 

I'TT’s status as a state-owned enterprise, accountable to a host of regula- 
tory agencies, definitely ruled out recourse to ‘low road’ labour practices. 
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Any attempts to imitate the example of its private sector rivals and push 
through a demographic and social transformation where low-paid, non- 
unionised, young women workers replaced well-rewarded, well- 
organised, aged male ones would in all likelihood unleash a strong public 
outcry. Yet, company officials were reluctant to enforce even those meas- 
ures legitimately available to them to increase labour productivity levels, 
notably by tightening disciplinary controls, or did so at best episodically 
and half-heartedly. Economic liberalisation by suppressing a captive 
home market and the automatic profit streams it guaranteed had, at least 
in theory, made it imperative for ITI to achieve a significant improvement 
in performance standards. But, despite finding itself increasingly at a 
competitive disadvantage with respect to private equipment manufac- 
turers, the same indulgent order of employment relations, so visible during 
the pre-reform era, continued to stamp the post-reform years. That little 
had changed was evidenced in shop floor bosses’ vulnerability to ‘emo- 
tional blackmail’, not to speak of their resigned acceptance of rule viola- 
tion of all manner by the workforce. 

Accounting for this managerial stasis, and more generally, the struc- 
tural inefficiencies intrinsic to the functioning of many state-run com- 
panies, must necessarily take us back to the kind of budgetary constraints 
in operation in these companies. In contradistinction to private firms, 
public ones are govemed by soft budgetary constraints (Kornai 1986). 
This means that state undertakings are not threatened with the risk of 
bankruptcy even when they tend to be chronic loss-makers because they 
can count on the exchequer to bail them out through various forms of fi- 
nancial assistance (additional credit, tax reductions, subsidies, grants, 
etc.). Moreover, expectations of external monetary support are strongly 
built into the behaviour of managers. All this has the effect of encouraging 
organisational slack, of removing all incentive for change. Thus, in the 
specific case of ITI, while exposure to competitive pressures demanded 
in principle tougher policies vis-à-vis the workforce, in reality these pres- 
sures bit only skin-deep into the company. The existence of soft budgetary 
constraints neutralised to a great degree the disciplining influence that 
market forces were supposed to exercise. Consequently, ITI officials, 
across the chain of command, had no compelling reason to embrace new 
schemas of action. 
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H 
The mobilisation of skills for board assembly work 


The work of assembling printed circuit boards is monotonous as well as 
laborious.* The effort required to situate large numbers of minute com- 
ponents on the board, coupled with the glare emitted by the soldered 
surface of the board, places tremendous strain on operatives’ eyesight, 
especially when they happen to be aged. Not only did the overwbelming 
majority of workers in the 09 group wear glasses but quite a few said 
their vision had declined only after joining this section. Poor eyesight, 
as the company itself acknowledged, was also an important cause of 
quality lapses. The relatively alienating character of the job was accen- 
tuated by the fact that no apparent functional logic existed between the 
various sequences of operations. If the process sheet prescribed the order 
to be followed, it shed little light on the underlying sense of that order. 
Besides, workers lacked all knowledge of the functions of the different 
types of components—a corollary of the paucity of company-sponsored 
In principle, the task mobilised two broad categories of skills. One 
was of a cognitive order: memory, 80 as to decode the electrical values 
of the components from the colour bands.’ The second was manual: 
dexterity in inserting the components and in handling the manual solder- 
ing iron. Mastering these skills laid the foundation for the reflexes or 
routines necessary to develop the third and most challenging one, that is, 
speed. In addition, a host of other more general competencies, such as 
application in order to avoid committing mistakes, were also tapped. 
Because all these forms of know-how could be acquired within a few 
months, the management tended to be dismissive of their value. A standard 
reply given to non-production employees who were redeployed to the 
board assembly section, and who protested against the inadequacy of 
training, was that ‘if you know a-b-c-d then you can do the job’. 


* Baldamus (1967: 52, 57) emphasises the distinction between the objective and sub- 
jective aspect of monotonous work. The former refers to the repetitive nature of an activity, 
while subjective factors consist of feelings of tedium generated by such activity 

’ Most components were labelled using a standard colour code to indicate their electrical 
value of resistance and tolerance. This colour code consisted of three, sometimes four 
bands plus a tolerance bend. 
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Workers’ ignorance of the colour codes identifying the components 
also furnished the management with a supplementary motive for holding 
their task in low esteem. Given that incorrect identification of components 
accounted for the bulk of all operative-induced defects, nobody on the 
shop floor denied the utility of knowing how to read the resistance and 
tolerance value of components. Yet, most of them had not picked up this 
skill. While the company’s neglect of systematic training was chiefly 
responsible for this situation—even the minority who were familiar with 
the codification had learnt it for the most part in other divisions of the 
factory—workers too shared the blame. Since they were given a slip of 
paper specifying the type of component, memorising the colour codes 
was not indispensable. Workers therefore often skipped the training ses- 
sions organised during the early years which were, in any case, not de- 
clared compulsory by shop executives. 

Devdas, the repairman for 09 group pointed out that, even in the ab- 
sence of formal training, it was fairly easy to learn the colour codes by 
oneself with the aid of an elementary mnemotechnic chart, a memory 
aid devised by an enterprising officer. If this ‘cognitive artefact’ was 
little used, it at least appeared to be well-circulated, a conclusion I arrived 
at after more than one person either showed or mentioned it to me 
(Norman 1993). But, according to Devdas, nobody was willing to take 
pains to learn since they are not ‘interesting in working hard’. This was 
definitely not true in all cases; some of the most proficient operatives 
were among those who had no knowledge of component electrical values. 
Nevertheless, it was clear that a certain number of structural factors had 
significantly contributed to weakening the incentive for workers to con- 
sider expanding their skill base so as to produce more and better quality 
boards. 

First, while the lack of knowledge of the codification system could 
lead to assembly errors, the time lost in rectifying these exrors did not in 
any way impinge on wages as these were not calculated on a piece rate 
basis. Second, the shortcomings of the incentive payment scheme meant 
there was little motivation to raise individual output and hence, to save 
time by getting it right the first time, every time. Third, careless workers 
were never sanctioned; even if line managers wished to impose sanctions, 
they were not in a position to act since inspection and repair personnel 
systematically withheld fault information from them. Lastly, each work 
group had its own repairman, who in return for a monetary compensation 
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from the other group members attended to some operative-induced qual- 
ity lapses. Not surprisingly therefore, workers felt it was not worth their 
while making the personal investments necessary to memorise the colour 
codes. 

The unflattering image of board assembly work conveyed by the man- 
agement was also shared by a few workers. According to Clarence, even 
‘uneducated workers’ were capable of carrying out the job, while Mani 
claimed that ‘assembly work does not require us to think very much’. 
Both of them happened to be officers who, because of the shortage of 
direct production personnel, were recently transferred to this department 
against their wishes. So, the negative perceptions about their current 
activity could well be intended to valorise their former positions. 

A more nuanced appreciation was provided by Subanna, a long-time 
operative. His opinion revealed the intrinsically relative nature of all 
judgements about what constitutes skilled or unskilled work. Board as- 
sembly work, he conceded, was not a challenging or interesting job per 
se. However, when compared with assembling telephones, a ‘blind job’ 
which merely involved ‘fixing three screws’, it offered far greater chal- 
lenges and learning opportunities becanse ‘we have to do different things’. 
As Jagannath, a telephone assembly operative with experience of board 
work told me, ‘you can think of anything when putting in screws. But if 
you think of household matters when you are stuffing a board there will 
surely be mistakes’. 

The relatively variegated nature of board assembly activity was attested 
to by the range of operations mobilised, as much physical (inserting, 
bending, cutting, soldering, screwing, cleaning) as cognitive (planning, 
deciphering, deciding, differentiating, anticipating, memorising, verify- 
ing) in nature. As Govindaraju pointed out, ‘If you stuff haphazardly...it 
will create double work and time will get wasted... You have to do things 
systematically, and before starting stuffing you must think how you are 
going to proceed’. 

The given remark signifies that the task was hardly as simple as the 
management made it out to be. As one technical manual rightly observes, 
‘if there are places in life where neatness counts, electronic assembly is 
one of them. A neatly-built and carefully soldered board will perform well 
for years; a sloppily—and hastily—assembled board will cause ongoing 
problems and failures’ (Young 2000). In fact, the stress both company 
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documents and shop officials placed on high standards of workmanship 
amounted to an explicit recognition of the importance of workers’ apti- 
tudes and contradicted the official representation of board assembly work 
as child’s play. While these aptitudes might perhaps rank quite low in a 
social hierarchy of skills, their contribution to ensuring good quality as- 
sembly was nevertheless decisive. 

In his seminal contribution to the evolution of productive processes 
under capitalism, Harry Braverman (1974: 75—83) advanced the following 
argument. As he noted, the subordination of the workforce in order to 
maximise surplus extraction renders indispensable the control by em- 
ployers of each step of the labour process. This implies, among other 
things, job fragmentation or systematically separating work into its con- 
stituent elements with the objective of dispossessing workers of their 
knowledge and skill. This foundational principle of modem industrial 
work organisation, common to most factory regimes dedicated to the 
fabrication of mass standardised goods, did not apply, curiously enough, 
to the assembly of printed circuit boards at the ITI telephone division. 
Although a strategy of extensive internal subdivision of labour was de 
rigueur among all its competitors, hardly surprising for such a banal, 
low-value product, officials at the public sector company had, on the 
contrary, adopted, from the outset, what I call a ‘craft-centred’ configur- 
ation which shaped both work practices and the expenditure of effort on 
the shop floor in a highly distinctive fashion. 

A defining characteristic of the tasks performed by board assembly 
operatives was their unfragmented nature with one person responsible 
for inserting all the components housed on a board.'° The only departures 
from this practice occurred when some workers opted to create teams 
with their colleagues, distributing various operations amongst themselves, 
in order to facilitate their work. In other words, the limited fragmentation 
of work had paradoxically evolved from mformal arrangements nego- 
tiated by workers themselves rather than from management-sponsored 
initiatives.!! The individualised nature of board assembly activity also 


18 In contrast, female electronic operatives in the Chinese plant studied by Pun Ngai 
(2005: 82) were trained to specialise in just one process. 

1 But, as Braverman (1974: 78) reminded us, while the worker may break the produc- 
tive process down, be never voluntarily converts himself into a lifelong detail worker. 
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meant that the work group played a marginal role in the overall coord- 
ination of the productive process and, barring those who functioned as 
teams, scope for effective cooperation among group members was greatly 
reduced. 

A second particularity of the work organisation was that individual 
production objectives were fixed on a monthly basis. These objectives _ 
had, however, undergone a slight revision. During my earlier visit in 
1999, each worker was required to assemble a minimum of 175 boards 
in a month. In 2001, the figure had been hiked to 212 boards, which 
corresponded to efficiency levels of 100 per cent. The conjunction of 
these two factors, the lack of job fragmentation and monthly production 
targets, guaranteed a substantial measure of discretion to board assembly 
operatives. 

Workers were not only free to control their work pace but also to 
structure their work activity according to their interests and preferences 
in a manner more reminiscent of craftsmen and highly skilled workers 
than of semi-skilled hands engaged in routinised and atomised jobs who 
‘are told exactly what to do and how to do it’ and ‘are supervised closely’ 
(Braverman 1974: 431). What I observed stood in distinct contradiction 
to the dynamic identified by Braverman as the overarching norm for 
low-value jobs (and eventually more prestigious ones too) in capitalist 
production: the integration of the labour process in a single operative as 
opposed to its fragmentation. Responsible for the coordination and execu- 
tion of all operations from start to finish, workers assembling a printed 
circuit board were also in a position to apprehend their work in its final- 
ity. They could thus derive satisfaction from having turned in a ‘fin- 
ished’ product, a privilege systematically denied to poorly qualified hands 
(Friedmann 1964: 249) whose work experience tends to be deeply dis- 
satisfying because, to borrow the distinction drawn by Donald Roy (1953: 
511), it concludes not with completion but with the ‘mere summation of 
activity’. Further, because of the absence of centralised control over the 
productive system, violations of standard operating procedures neither 
attracted censure nor appeared to be potential sources of conflict, so 
long as product quality was maintained. This in turn had the effect of 


n While certainly an exception, there are other instances of groups of semi-skilled 
workers enjoying considerable discretion to structure their pece of work See Bernoux 
et al. (1973: 103-4, 108-9). 
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virtually dissolving the distinction between legitimate and ‘illegitimate’ 
work methods.” The autonomy enjoyed by board assembly operatives 
necessarily implied that divisional managers retained only limited control 
over the labour process. Their authority was reduced to ensuring the ful- 
filment of monthly targets. 

In general, companies edopting a strategy allowing individual workers 
to direct their own activity are spurred by one of the following motives. 
They either belong to the “interpersonal world’ of customised goods pro- 
duction where the ability to adjust their offer to differentiated markets as 
well as respect quality imperatives rests a great deal on a craft-oriented 
work matrix (Salais and Storper 1993: 15-16, 45). Or, they could be 
companies which have invested in extremely automated and sophisticated 
technologies, characterised by high risk levels, whose optimal perform- 
ance as well as safety is contingent on workers’ exercise of judgement 
and initiative (Clot 1995: 75—82; Terssac 1992). Or, they are companies 
operating in mass markets which aspire to develop job enrichment pro- 
grammes so as to better motivate their workforces. 

Greater freedom at the workplace, the ‘reappropriation of work’ by 
Its principal producers, may also, in some circumstances, result from 
successful struggles waged by workers (Bernoux 1979; Friedman 1977). 
In other cases, it can have its roots in what Jean-Daniel Reynaud (1995: 
113—25) calls ‘autonomous regulation’, informal rules which workers 
succeed in instituting in opposition to the ‘control regulation’ dictated 
by employers, and which are tolerated by the latter as they help to correct 
certain dysfunctional aspects inherent in technical production systems. 
None of these considerations apply to ITI. So, how then do we account 
for the decision to accord substantial latitude to operatives involved in 
assembling a product as standardised as printed circuit boards? 

In the late 1990s, telephone division executives had tried out a new 
system revolving around a more extended division of labour on a couple 
of occasions. The task of assembling a board was split between a group 
of six workers, with each one called upon to insert only a few components. 
The management viewed this technique, known as ‘line balancing’ and 
widely followed by factories assembling printed circuit boards, as a 
panacea for the various ills facing the division. It claimed line balancing 
would help bring down operative errors, increase output, accelerate cycle 


D I am grateful to the anonymous reviewer for having brought this point to nyy attention. 
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times overall for telephone production, and reduce work-in-progress and 
inventories. More significantly, it would allow managers to regain control 
over the organisation of work. By affording greater transparency over 
the totality of the board assembly chain, the subdivision of operations 
would have enabled shop officials to monitor each work group’s efforts 
on a daily basis. 

But shop floor resistance and the management’s own inhibitions about 
forcing the issue led to the experiment being rapidly abandoned. Workers’ 
adverse response owed to apprehensions that line balancing, by sub- 
stituting a group-based scheme of incentive payments for an individual 
one, would dent their incentive earnings and give rise to mutual recrim- 
inations over the extent of each member’s contribution to the group. 
One operative mentioned that production volumes dropped sharply after 
the introduction of the new process precisely because a group incentive 
scheme distributed rewards equally to all members. Hence, fast workers 
scaled down their production so as to match the pace of the slower work- 
ers. The success of the experiment was further jeopardised by shop 
officials’ refusal to provide a ‘reliever’ to replace absent operatives. Al- 
locating extra people as replacements, they argued, would increase over- 
heads at a time when the company was striving to tighten its belt. 

In the wake of this abortive attempt, there were no fresh proposals to 
create the ‘detail worker’ by atomising board assembly jobs (Braverman 
1974: 75). The fear that changes could trigger protests from workers 
partly explains why the management has been content to stay quiet. As 
Sharma, the divisional head, admitted, 


We could take action, but there is going to be a period when production 
will be disrupted becanse of our tough stand. If the dislocation exceeds 
a few days and goes out of our hands to higher ups (top management), 
then we will face a big problem. 


A second reason for persisting with the existing work organisation 
could lie in the nature of the end product. In distinct contrast to other 
lines of IITs business, telephones do not represent a strategic product 
for the company. Haemorrhaging cash ever since the market was opened 
to private players, in 2000 this branch accounted for less than 7 per cent 
of the total sales posted by the main Bangalore plant. While one con- 
sultancy firm urged the closure of the division, top management refrained 
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from acting on the recommendation only because telephones constituted 
a part of the overall equipment package supplied to the company’s prin- 
cipal customer, the Department of Telecommunications. Under these 
circumstances, shop officials perhaps felt that antagonising the work- 
force by suppressing the current system of production might prove more 
onerous than maintaining the status quo. 

Since my field work was limited to a single shop, I cannot say whether 
similar autonomous arrangements anchored job schedules elsewhere in 
the factory where printed boards were assembled, notably those divisions 
which tumed out equipment deemed ‘strategic’ by the management. So, 
in the absence of a comparative study, I shall not risk making generalisa- 
tions of any kind about the nature of the labour process in ITI. This said, 
in the case of the operators I observed, one could also perhaps argue that 
they were free to structure their daily work activities just as they wished 
precisely because ITI’s position as a public enterprise allowed them to 
do so. The very fact that all private telephone manufacturers adhere to 
` the Taylorist principle of strictly-defined task execution threw into relief 
the anomalous situation of the ITI telephone division. Not only did ITI 
shop floor officials neglect at times to subject their personnel to even 
minimal forms of surveillance, more crucially, despite the damage 
wrought by competition on the fortunes of the telephone division, they 
faced few pressures to proceed with a radical overhaul of its mode of 
work organisation. The company could absorb the division’s losses with 
little pain because, as mentioned earlier, these were passed on to its prin- 
cipal shareholder, the state. 


il 
The logic of comfort in the ordering of assembly tasks 


Once or twice a week, every worker received a kit containing all the ma- 
terial required to produce fifty boards at a time. Each board itself housed 
between fifty and seventy types of components.“ All workers had two 
kits constantly in circulation so that when one batch of fifty boards was 
sent for soldering, they could immediately take up a fresh batch. Delays 


4 The components are mainly comprised of resistors, capecitors, diodes and transistors 
of various electrical values and kinds. 
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of one to two days were common before the boards returned from solder- 
ing. The process sheet decomposed the assembly activity into twenty 
distinct steps, most of which were accomplished prior to soldering, and 
the remainder afterwards. The order of the tasks basically corresponded 
to the size of the components, and was dictated by the logic of comfort. 
The smallest ones were mounted first with a view to facilitating finger 
movements across the surface of the board, particularly when it was 
densely packed. 

But the process sheet did not seek to impose a one-best-way by rigor-. 
ously specifying the order that had to be followed. Determining the easiest 
and most effective method of placing the numerous sorts of resistors or 
diodes was left to the individual operative. Taylor’s (1947: 123) injunc- 
tion to employers recommending the standardisation of the ‘multitude 
of small operations which are repeated day after day’ was ignored by 
officials at ITI’s telephone division either because they found it im- 
practical or because they were simply incapable of implementing it. So, 
in terms of its content, the process sheet might be said to represent less a 
‘plan-programme’ than a ‘plan-resource’ since its objective was not to 
confine workers’ actions within strictly defined boundaries (Conein and 
Jacopin 1993). 

Once all the components had been positioned on the board, the leads 
were bent and the excess length cut. In principle, only ordinary wire cut- 
ters are prescribed since time standards are calculated on this basis. But 
quite a few operatives employed a clinch cutter, arguing that it speeded 
up this operation and ensured uniform trimming. As one worker remarked, 
‘Theoretically things are very different; practically things are very dif- 
ferent...If we follow the procedures of methods department, production 
will come down. So we follow our own techniques and work much faster’. 

Similarly, integrated circuits have to be, in theory, ‘stuffed’ with the 
aid of a small suction tool in order to eliminate static charges by minimis- 
ing physical contact. But to save time, all the operatives used their hands. 
One of the rare persons to actually have the tool on his work table jokingly 
remarked that if his colleagues see him employing it, they would ‘call 
me a madman. Even officers will say that I am wasting my time. All they 
want is production’. 

After the boards retum from soldering and before being sent for inspec- 
tion, they have to be cleaned. The toxic character of the solvent utilised 
for this purpose makes this a dirty, messy and hazardous job, and in the 
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past, it was allocated to the helpers attached to each work group. In 2001, 
though, it became the responsibility of each operative. Since the solvent 
exudes a noxious odour, a separate work space, some distance from the 
workers’ tables, had been set aside for this task. Not everybody, however, 
took the trouble of going to the cleaning area, preferring instead to attend 
to the boards directly in their workplace. They knew full well that they 
would be irritating their colleagues by exposing them to the unpleasant 
odours of the solvent and that their behaviour, perceived as individualistic, 
would invariably provoke angry shouts from those sitting besides them. 
Yet, only if the protests rose in volume, would they grudgingly agree to 
leave their seats. 

A few workers also rightly criticised the arrangements made by the 
management as being grossly insufficient, particularly since the clean- 
ing area lacked special ventilation or exhaust facilities. They complained 
that breathing the solvent always left them with a sore throat. But, al- 
though company manuals clearly stipulated the provision of protective 
equipment such as safety glasses, face masks and gloves, shop officials 
continued to ignore this instruction. 

Interestingly, certain rule violations by operatives were facilitated by 
official complicity as shop executives themselves viewed some process 
requirements as superfluous, cumbersome and most importantly, hinder- 
ing production. The case of anti-static stations illustrates this: although 
the job sheets listed them as mandatory, managers argued that their 
absence had no impact on the quality of low-cost products like telephones 
that feature a very small number of integrated circuits. Insisting that 
operatives wear anti-static wrist straps and the like would only provoke 
needless tension, besides diverting attention from the more pressing issues 
of meeting production targets and quality standards, they added. But 
overall, the disjunction between prescribed work and real work, a much 
debated theme in industrial sociology, where workers confronted with 
the inefficiencies or irrationality of official rules have no choice but to 
transgress these rules in order to manufacture the product, cannot really 
be said to characterise board assembly activity at ITI (Brown and Duguid 
1991; Dejours 1992; Roy 1954). Not only is workers’ non-compliance 
with the instructions contained in the process sheet restricted to a few 
operations and does not pose a serious threat to the integrity of the product, 
it is legs a reflection of the impracticality of rules and more a result of 
workers’ desire to gain time. 
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The autonomy enjoyed by workers as a consequence of adopting a 
‘craft-type’ of productive system manifests itself in significant variations 
in the structuring and management of the immediate physical environ- 
ment, in the division of labour and in work styles and practices. As recent 
research in the cognitive sciences has demonstrated, ensuring that a work- 
place is perfectly attuned to task performance entails devising a set of 
techniques to prepare or stabilise it Hammond et al. 1995; Kirsh 1995). 
These spatial arrangements create a ‘manipulatory zone’, defined by 
Alfred Schutz (1990: 223-25) as the core stratum of work reality, that 
explicitly encodes the information needed to do the job in such a fashion 
that it can be read off with minimal effort.'° A given space and the activity 
of manipulating specific objects are thus mutually determined (Conein 
and Jacopin 1994). Itis precisely this ecological dimension of work which 
allows us to qualify individual actions as being situated. Not only are the 
actions embedded in ‘particular, concrete circumstances’, but the situation 
is fashioned by the action of normalising the environment (Suchman 
1994: viii). 

While indispensable in any occupational context, intelligently con- 
figuring the contours of the ‘world within my actual reach’ assumes a 
heightened importance in circuit board assembly work, given the major 
role played by the hand (Schutz 1990: 224). The location of the com- 
ponents within the manipulatory zone must be stabilised by organising 
where and how they are placed so that they remain in constant proximity 
and view. No time must be lost searching for a component or implement. 
The hand must be in a position to spontaneously appropriate this world, 
‘inhabit’ it with ease, make things ‘ready-to-hand’ (Suchman 1994: 
53_54).!° This is achieved by developing routines designed to transform 
an ‘objective space into a familiar surface of contact’, amenable to idio- 
syncratic practices (Breviglieri 2004: 26). Indeed, successful interaction 
between the worker and his immediate spatial surroundings is a prere- 
quisite for achieving economic body mavements, simplifying choice 
and perception, smoothly coordinating actions, increasing reliability of 


I Schutz adopted the term ‘manipulatory zone’ from G.H. Mead (1980). 

I$ Equipment that is ‘ready-to-hand’ tends to becomes ‘invisible’ when it 1s most genu- 
inely appropriated. The person manipulating the equipment loses awareness of it in the 
course of prectical activity. Here, Suchman is quoting Dreyfus (1990). 
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execution, reducing uncertainty and lowering memory demands. All these 
elements ultimately combine to impart to daily work activity a routinised 
character. 

The term ‘routine’ is not employed here in its commonsense and 
pejorative meaning, which explicitly frames an association between doing 
a job mechanically and deriving no satisfaction from it. Instead, it signi- 
fies actions that are dynamic and intentional but abstracted from 
deliberation, actions rendered quasi-automatic and spontaneous as much 
by virtue of a certam regularity as by internalising production procedures. 
Through a long process of memorisation by repetition, a worker accumu- 
lates an extensive stock of practical knowledge or ‘contextual technical 
skills’ (Breviglieri 2004: 20; Schwint 2005). As a result, the possibilities 
of performing a task more rapidly are greatly enhanced. But working 
quickly also requires staying vigilant and concentrated, again disproving 
the idea of routine as purely mechanical behaviour. 

Among board assembly operatives, two modes of setting up the work- 
place could be distinguished, one canonical, because enshrined in the 
process sheet, and adopted by a tiny minority, the other non-canonical 
and embraced by the majority. In the former mode, the components were 
emptied from their plastic packets into small trays measuring 24 cm x 
30 cm x 2 cm. The trays were composed of around fifteen compartments, 
three to four rows deep, each holding a specific type of component, and 
sorted out according to the order of their insertion on the printed circuit 
board. As Mohan Kumar recalled, 


Using the tray the first two days was difficult because I did not know 
in which compartment each component was located. Now I have 
remembered their place by heart, and my fingers automatically go to 
the night compartment. If I have to put R33 (resistor), I know where it 
is in the tray. 


The non-canonical practice, on the other hand, consisted of aligning 
the components in little clusters directly on the table. Typically, the num- 
ber of lines never exceeded two or three. As in the case of the tray, the 
spatial layout adopted here corresponded to the sequence in which the 
components were mounted on the board with workers’ movements ori- 
ented along a left to nght axis so that interpreting the next lot to select 
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and place was effortless. ‘If all pieces are in a line, you know where to 
look’, while clustering highlights their differences on the fly even as it 
simplified the ‘visual search problem’ (Kirsh 1995: 52, 56). The non- 
canonical mode of encoding placement order was therefore not in any 
way less rational or coherent than its canonical counterpart. 

But, this method of exploiting spatial resources constrained the worker 
to both repeatedly organise his work environment at the start of the day 
and after the lunch break, and to clear it when leaving for lunch and dur- 
ing shift closure, by bundling all the different sorts of components back 
into their respective packets. This was a protracted task and explained 
why a number of ‘lazy fellows’, in the words of repairman Devdas, went 
to lunch with the components lying on their tables, despite the risk of 
their getting misplaced. The canonical mode spared a worker of all such 
bother: he only needed to take the tray out from his cupboard upon arriving 
at work and to put it back inside when he left. 

Recourse to a work tray promoted another form of time saving. Since 
material shortages were common and operatives were not informed of 
these shortages when given the kits, some of them were in the habit of 
drawing up reminder lists or of marking on a bare printed circuit board 
the components that remained to be supplied. These cognitive tasks took 
some time to accomplish as they involved cross-checking the contents 
of the entire kit with the stock list. A worker employing a tray, however, 
only had to fill each compartment to immediately identify which compon- 
ents were unavailable. The tray then fulfilled a dual, and interconnected, 
representational function: in certain settings, as in tracking material sup- 
ply, the surface-level information embodied in it served to evaluate the 
situation and thus, prepared the ground for action; in others, the informa- 
tion directly triggered action (Norman 1993). 

An equally important benefit offered by the canonical mode was that 
it helped to reduce the incidence of operative-induced quality defects. 
By physically segregating the components into distinct compartments, a 
tray minimised the risk of mix-ups. As Devdas pointed out, when eight 
or nine types of resistors were spread on the table, a careless or distracted 
worker could easily jumble up two resistors of different values when 
handling or packing them. For, while the ‘natural meaning’ that linear 
orderings possess was a distinct virtue, they also presented dangers; the 
longer the line of objects, the more likely they were to be ‘kicked out of 
order’ (Kirsh 1995: 52). Indeed, it was precisely the desire to avoid 
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mistakes of this kind, inevitable when having to constantly empty and 
refill packets of components, that prompted most workers to go in for a 
piecemeal approach. As we shall explore later, they preferred to ‘stuff 
one type of component after the other in all fifty boards rather than all 
types of components in one board. 

Nevertheless, despite its advantages, twenty of the twenty-four workers 
in the 09 group steadfastly refused to consider adopting the official pro- 
cedure. Utilising a tray, they alleged, cramped finger movements since 
the compartments afforded little space to manoeuvre; they were uncom- 
fortable and slowed down the pece of work. Conversely, when arranging 
the components on their tables, the visual perception of operating within 
a wider spatial perimeter was linked to and reinforced a tactile sensation 
manifested in the freedom experienced in picking up and manipulating 
the components. Workers also denied that their system of structuring the 
work environment was error-prone. They said the chances of mix-ups 
were rare since most of them only assembled small batches of components 
at one time and therefore, never emptied the entire kit on their tables. 


IV 
Partnerships and individualised work arrangements 


Just as dual ways of configuring the work environment existed among 
workers, a similar duality informed the organisation of work. I have 
already referred to the self-directing character of the labour process in 
the board assembly shop. Consequently, workers were free to adopt the 
production arrangement best suited to their needs. The choice they had 
was between an individualised solution where one man assembled the 
board in its totality and a more collective one. This entailed building a 
team, or ‘partnership’ in shop floor jargon, with one or more colleague 
on an informal basis, and parcelling out the tasks among themselves. 
Such partnerships were a minority option; only three occurred in the 09 
group in 2001. They had not flourished in greater numbers in the past 
and were uncommon among the other work groups in the department. 
For the sake of convenience, I shall refer to the three partnerships as 
alpha, beta and gamma. Each comprised two people. In 2001, while gamma 
had been formed barely a year ago, alpha and beta were in existence for 
nearly a decade without any hitches. Given the short-lived nature of many 
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collaborations, the stability achieved by alpha and beta was a significant 
feat. One implicit rule governed the functioning of these micro units: 
although their respective contributions might not be strictly equal and 
would fluctuate from time to time, each member of the team was expected 
to shoulder his rightful share of the workload. As Ananthanarayan re- 
marked, ‘If one person is working hard and another is simply roaming 
all over the factory then things will become problematic’. Subanna, who 
belonged to the beta team, added, ‘It is necessary to have faith and con- 
fidence in the other person that he will do his share of the work when 

Enforcing this rule was anything but simple, but the extent to which 
workers voluntarily complied with it determined a team’s chances of 
survival. Allowances were made for those suffering from medical 
ailments, who automatically received assistance. Two of the workers in 
a three-man team that I studied during my first field visit in 1999, per- 
formed only light jobs because’they had undergone surgery. While one 
of them benefited from this measure on a permanent basis, in the case of 
the other the relief was temporary. After a month or so, he had resumed 
his normal activities ‘rather than leave everything’ to the third partner. 

A spirit of give-and-take and mutual understanding was indispens- 
able to guaranteeing the success of a partnership. As Mani, a member of 
gamma, put it, “You must have an open mind’. In practical terms, open- 
mindedness signified a willingness on the part of each partner to accept 
a certain number of constraints in return for the benefits yielded by a 
partnership. So, when one went on leave, the other should be ready to 
expend greater effort to finish both their tasks. According to Padmanabha, 
‘You should not say this is his work, this is my work, and that because he 
has gone on leave I have more to do today. You should think of your 
work...a8 both people’s work. Then there won’t be any heartbum’. 

Likewise, each operative had to tolerate some mistakes committed by 
the other. They had to agree to occasionally forego monetary gains in 
case one of them did not wish to maximise his incentive payments for a 
particular reason in a given month. Nor grudge the other for slackening 
his pace sometimes because ‘each day is different for each worker and 
you might not feel well every day’. Or, refuse to accommodate personal 
work habits. As Padmanabha said, 
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If I go to help the supervisor, or he goes for a small stroll now and 
then we should not accuse each other of wasting time and holding up 
our work... You should not say that because your partner is not working, 
you should also not work. 


Needless to say, more than one collective venture had foundered on the 
failure of the team members to make the necessary concessions. 

While pragmatic considerations, notably the reluctance to disrupt en- 
trenched work practices, may well have exerted a cementing influence, 
the exceptional longevity of the alpha and beta teams was essentially 
anchored in social and demographic factors. The partners were united 
by generational bonds. The beta ‘couple’, for instance, entered the factory 
the same day, and all four men (six, if we include the gamma pair as 
well) were practically of the same age. This was no trivial matter when ' 
working in tandem. It meant that each partner was sensitive to the other’s 
capabilities and could keep pace with him. One worker who had joined 
hands with a younger colleague soon found himself constrained to end 
their association because he was unable to maintain the same speed. 

Besides sharing similar temperaments, the two ‘couples’ also shared 
common linguistic identities, with the alpha team speaking Tamil and 
the beta team Kannada. In the context of ITI, where the principal fault 
lines within the workforce intersected with the Kannada—Tamil divide, 
selecting a partner who spoke the same language was probably no acci- 
dent. One could argue that for Tamil workers in particular, victims of the 
language agitation which convulsed the factory in the, earły 1970s, a 
strategy predicated on primordial affinities provided an assurance that 
the strains and tensions inevitable in a close collaboration were not exacer- 
bated by linguistic animosities. Linguistic loyalties, in fact, even appeared 
to override religious loyalties. One partnership that existed in the past 
brought together two Christians and one Hindu operative. But, all three 
were Tamil speakers. 

At the same time, the strong ties of friendship and mutuality binding 
the alpha and beta couples, which stretched beyond the factory walls, 
contributed in no small measure to the longevity of the two teams. They 
frequently visited each others’ houses and extended financial assistance 
‘without charging interest’ in times of need. Nor was this aid restricted 
to small sums. Munnuswamy from the alpha team helped his partner 
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Padmanabha purchase a house by lending him as much as Rs 75,000 
with no strings attached. Yet, Munnuswamy’s wealth and generosity did 
not translate into a position of dominance within the partnership. On the 
contrary, he unquestioningly accepted the leadership of Padmanabha, a 
better qualified and more conscientious worker, though ranked in the same 
grade, with respect to practically all work-related matters. As one of 
their colleagues in the 09 group candidly remarked, ‘Since Munnuswamy 
only knows how to execute and also often takes leave, it is to his advantage 
to collaborate with Padmanabha’. 

Something similar could be said about Shah who formed the gamma 
team along with Mani. A former shop clerk, whose mild manners con- 
trasted with those of his more querulous parmer, Shah lacked all pro- 
duction experience. Teaming up with Mani served his interests and he 
hardly seemed dissatisfied by his subordinate role. But for Mani too, the 
partnership made sense. Being an officer,” he was barred from earning 
incentive. The only way he could circumvent this rule was by joining 
’ forces with a non-officer like Shah. 

The members of alpha and beta teams constantly interacted with each 
other. Sitting in adjoining rows, ties knit by spatial proximity were but- 
tressed by social transactions. A flask of coffee circulated every moming 
between them, components in short supply kept exchanging hands, shop 
talk was swapped and two of them ate lunch together daily in the canteen. 
Beyond the ‘status ritual’ of exchanging salutations, neither team, how- 
ever, maintained relations of any sort with their gamma counterparts 
(Goffman 1982: 57). This is perhaps because both Mani and Shah were 
newcomers to the group as well as to the board assembly shop. Transferred 
disinterest in the job, whereas the alpha and beta partners, with the excep- 
tion of Munnuswamy, ranked among the best workers in the group. 

New entrants to the group, Mani and Shah, were also relative strangers 
to each other. The warmth and intimacy born of long years of friendship 
which characterised social intercourse within the alpha and beta teams, 
was therefore much less in evidence in the gamma tandem. Besides, 


_ "7 Because vertical mobility in ITI (and several other public sector firms) generally 
does not result in a change of jobs, low-level officers who have been promoted from the 
ranks quite often continne to perform the same tasks they did when they were noo-officers. 
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their seating arrangement put a further brake on the flow of commu- 
nication. Unlike the other partners who sat besides each other, Mani and 
Shah sat back to back. Despite requests from the two men to Mohan 
Kumar who occupied the seat next to Mani, the former refused to shift. 
Practical considerations aside, Mohan Kumar claimed he wanted to 
benefit from the ‘good spirit’ deposited in his seat by the previous occu- 
pant, a worker known for being both hardworking and sociable.'* 

From the perspective of workers and shop officials alike, a collective 
solution to the challenges of giving output possessed several merits. The 
first and biggest advantage was that by sharing work the job was accom- 
plished more quickly. The beta team estimated that it required one-third 
less time to assemble fifty boards than an individual worker. It said that 
it could complete in three days a job which would take about four and 
half days when done alone. According to one retired operative, who was 
part of a three-man venture, they could realise the ceiling incentive target, 
then fixed at 300 boards, in 17-18 days of ‘relaxed working’, whereas 
an individual worker had to put in between 22-25 days of constant effort. 

Second, teamwork both helped to reduce stress and relieve monotony. 
This in tum created the impression of simplifying and speeding up the 
job.” As Joseph said: 


I do not like working alone. There are too many components to stock 
and handle. I have to do everything alone, stuffing, carrying the boards 
to wave soldering...manual soldering...all this is a bit of strain for me. 
I even feel bored because the components are very minute and handling 
such small components is difficult. It is also confusing when one 
worker has to stuff all the components. If I have to stuff only five or 
six components, I can do it very quickly. 


Subanna seconded this, ‘Because we are dividing the components, stuffing 
fifty boards does not appear to be a strain. If a worker has to work alone, 


'* Mohan Kumar was not alone in displaying a singular sense of what Altman and 
Low (1992) call ‘place attachment’. Many other operatives were extremely sensitive to 
the immediate spatial environments they inhabited, which came to acquire a strong 
emotional and social signification over time. 

" As both Roy (1953) and Burawoy (1979: 78, 85), besed on therr own experiences as 
drill operators, have observed, fatigue is reduced when boredom 1s reduced. Getting through 
the workday then becomes less painful. 
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it is slightly boring, there is some strain’. According to Mani, ‘There is 
lesser mental tension when you work in a team. Otherwise you will be 
worried that you have made a mistake because you don’t have time to 
individually check the value of each component’. 

This last remark leads us to the third advantage of partnerships. Split- 
ting up the tasks tended to decrease rejections. For not only did a worker 
have to insert just a few components at a time, he was also in a position 
to easily detect any errors committed by his partner. Finally, it afforded 
a certain amount of leeway to workers when going on leave. As Mani 
pointed out, ‘If I am absent from the factory for a couple of hours or 
even a whole day, my partner will take care of my work and vice versa’. 

So, given the benefits of working with a partner, why did the majority 
of workers choose to work on an individual basis? The principal reason 
for the rarity of partnerships was the difficulty of finding the ideal partner, 
someone who would keep his end of the effort bargain even as he tolerated 
the other person’s work habits and lapses; one who would not cause his 
partner to lose face before the rest of the group. As Goffman (1982: 11) 
pointed out, maintaining one’s own face—the rule of self-respect—as 
well as the face of the other participants—the mule of considerateness— 
are essential concerns animating personal conduct in social encounters. 
But in work contexts, observing these conventions is easier said than 
done. Jagannath said: 


If any mistakes happen the partner can shout at you. Then you feel 
bad. If you go out, the partner will ask, ‘Where have you been. There 
is work to be completed’. In a partnership, the person who works 
faster will scold the one who is slow because incentive will be less. 


Adds another worker, ‘Lots of friendships get broken in partnerships. 
One person takes leave and the other resents it’. 

These problems and mutual recriminations do not arise when working 
alone. More importantly, a worker can preserve his freedom. Being the 
master of his job as well as his time, he does not have to account for his 
actions within this ‘zone of discretion’ to somebody else (Freeland 2001: 
448). Nor are there any ties of obligation and reciprocity binding him 
down. Despite a long experience of collective arrangements, Yesuraj, a 
retired operative, expressed a definite preference for assembling boards 
individually because, 
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...[ can come and go whenever I like, start work a bit late, look after 
my personal work. In a partnership if I go and attend to some personal 
matters for ten or fifteen minutes, the partner will do my work but he 
will feel a sense of resentment that I am wasting time while he is 


working. 


Much the same mixture of impulses and apprehensions fuelled Thimmana’s 
reluctance to team up with a colleague: 


If I work on my own and my mind is not good one day and I don’t feel 
like working hard, then I need not work hard. I can make up my 
production the next day...If I am not well, I will do light work one 
day, and catch up the next day. I will do what I can, what I feel like. In 
partnerships, there is no such liberty. You have to pall your weight. 
Otherwise there will be misunderstandings and you will feel bad inside. 
(emphasis added) | 


In sum, the disadvantages attached to partnerships appeared to outweigh 
its advantages. 

Accomplishing the task of assembling the printed circuit boards 
highlighted two distinct approaches or strategies of individual decision 
making which coexisted side by side. For want of better terms, I shall 
call the first mode step-by-step and wide focused, and the second inte- 
grated and narrow focused. The step-by-step method consisted of inserting 
a limited number of components at a time but in all fifty boards comprising 
the kit. This was the practice favoured by almost all the operatives in the 
09 group, including those who had formed partnerships. In the integrated 
strategy, all the different varieties of components were mounted at one 
go but in only one board. A handful of operatives alone had opted far this 
technique. In both cases therefore, overall task execution was rendered 
manageable by decomposing it, but along different principles. The step- 
by-step mode was organised around the component: a task was completed 
when each type of component had been inserted. The integrated mode 
made the board its principal object of attention: a task was completed 
when each board was fully populated. 

Despite the divergences in approach, the reasons prompting workers 
to privilege either a step-by-step or an integrated style of working were 
identical. They believed this was the best means of getting through the 
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job easily and quickly, though neither group stressed the superiority of 
their method. For the practitioners of the step-by-step method, seeing the 
number of clusters of components reduce gave them the sense of satis- 
faction and achievement required to persist with the job without being 
overwhelmed by the strain of repetitive activity. Inversely, for the minor- 
ity who followed the alternative path, seeing the height of the pile of 
boards stacked on their tables decline gave them the same encouragement. 

One such worker was Rao. Though reputed for bis speed and the quality 
of his output, most of his colleagues shunned him because of his fondness 
for alcohol. Rao’s monthly production rarely surpassed 250 boards. He 
would also regularly leave the factory a couple of hours before shift 
closure without fear of being sanctioned by shop managers. During the 
time he was present, he tried to assemble at least eight boards from start 
to finish. According to him, inserting one component after another in all 
fifty boards was not only extremely ‘boring’, it turned the job into a 
never-ending Sisyphean struggle: ‘I have the impression that there are 
always lots and lots of components in front of me. That their quantity 
never decreases’. But when he took up small batches of eight to ten 
boards, time literally flew: ‘In five to six hours I can reach up to inspection 
stage’. Similarly, Clarence contended that if ‘I have to first stuff jumpers 
in all fifty boards and then resistors and so on, I will not have the same 
interest, and I will also produce less because there will be some psycho- 
logical strain’. 

On the other hand, workers who adopted the step-by-step mode of as- 
sembling found fault with the rival strategy for being time-consuming. 
According to Ananthanarayan: 


If I have to stuff all the components at the same time, I will have to 
search for the holes and this takes time. Now when I am stuffing 10K 
resistors or ceramic capacitors, I know exactly where the holes are 
located and my fingers move automatically to the right place. 


All three remarks reflect workers’ temporal experience of their activity. 
At the same time, they implicitly point to the utility of both the step-by- 
step and the integrated techniques in enabling workers to fashion the set 
of routines required to build a steady work rhythm. When achieved, 
rhythm—aunderstood as the perfect synchronisation of body motions and 
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work materials and implements—exercised a ‘pull effect’ or traction that 
made the job seem more pleasant, or less tedious and tiring, by helping 
time pass rapidly (Baldamus 1967: 59-65). The ‘Impression of work 
reproducing itself indefinitely’ and the monotony that repetitive actions 
produce is partly conjured (Hatzfeld 2002: 47-48). Rao’s experience of 
time flying illustrates how workers are carried along by the traction in- 
herent in a particular activity. Mohan Raj mentioned that. on certain 
mornings, once he had settled into his groove he could work without any 
interruptions until the lunch break. ‘Some times... don’t even notice 
time going by’. 

Rhythm did not constitute board assembly workers’ sole response to 
the monotonous effects of repetitive work. In one of his celebrated studies, 
Donald Roy (1959—60: 158) showed how a trio of machine tenders tamed 
the ‘formidable beast of monotony’ by instituting a series of event-based 
time reckoning. By interrupting their schedules at fixed intervals to eat a 
banana, open a window, drink a Coke or share a peach, they introduced 
some meaning to a workday that would otherwise have been punctuated 
only by drudgery and exhaustion. Similar informal breaks in the board 
assembly shop at ITT had a less varied and less formalised character. 
‘banana time’ or ‘peach time’ had their equivalent in ‘cigarette time’, 
‘stroll time’ and less commonly, in ‘puja time’. Every Friday, some of 
the work groups performed puja, a ceremony lasting about fifteen minutes. 

But, in sharp contrast to the experiences of Roy’s team, board opera- 
tives paradoxically found some relief from the grind of work within their 
work itself. Because they simultaneously operated with two kits or two 
batches of fifty boards at their disposal, a change of activity was always 
possible. A worker who was tired of stuffing components, for instance, 
could switch batches and attend to touch-up work or rectify defects in 
the second kit. Shuffling tasks in this manner also relieved physical 
fatigue, for holding a board constantly can cause numb fingers as well as 
pain in the forearms and wrists.” Moreover, the devolved labour process 
gave workers total latitude to structure the workday as they desired. So, 
after lunch when the pace of activity appreciably declined, quite a few 
of them chose to clean boards or insert bigger components such as wire 


commonly reported workplace-related health disorder m several 
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sockets or the keypad since these tasks demanded little concentration.?! 
Likewise, some reserved manual soldering work for the moming when 
it was cooler. Through these different devices, the workers sought to 
mitigate the boredom inherent in their job. 

To conclude, this article has attempted to show how we can product- 
ively engage with work as a practical and situated activity by employing 
ethnographic techniques of enquiry. Unlike other methodologies, direct 
observation illuminates the specific and located richness and detail of 
shop floor organisational life. It gives us privileged access to the ‘em- 
bodied, materially mediated arrays of human activities’ that define the 
praxis of work (Schatzki 2001: 2). This in turn makes it possible to focus 
on the question of work by disentangling it from the raft of themes (organ- 
isational methods, technological mutation, quality control, etc.) with 
which it has been typically associated and which have had the effect of 
reducing it to the status of a backdrop. 

I have shown how workers in the printed circuit board assembly shop 
enjoyed a significant degree of latitude in structuring their daily activities, 
notwithstanding the low value, standardised character of the product they 
manufactured. Mutual dependency and cooperation, a feature intrinsic 
to many industrial occupations, was strictly limited bere to those who 
voluntarily opted to share their workload by forming teams. A logical 
corollary of the highly individualised manner in which operatives per- 
formed their jobs was the marginalisation of the work group in coord- 
inating the overall flow of production. Because the printed board passes 
through a sole pair of hands in most cases, the group was divested of all 
responsibility for the finished product. 

Finally, the description of the diversity of work practices presented 
here must not be understood as minimising the overall thrust of Braverman’s 
argument. The secular tendential processes he detected in capitalist pro- 
duction regimes—increasing task fragmentation marching in lockstep 
with reinforced managerial control—remains germane, even to the puta- 
tively post-Fordist paradigm. As Steven Vallas (1999) has convincingly 


™ Baldamms (1967: 71) noted that workers tend to engage in more unpleasant jobs in 
the moming, and save operations with higher traction for the afternoon when they are 
more prone to weariness. 
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shown, the old Taylorist hierarchical system continues to influence prac- 
tices in workplaces vaunted as exemplars of flexibility. This article does 
not contest the broad trajectory of the movement traced by Braverman, 
but highlights the variations from the dominant norm in the way labour 
processes are organised within locally-grounded economic and social 
specificities. 
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The Gulf in the imagination: Migration, 
Malayalam cinema and regional identity 


Ratheesh Radhakrishnan 





This article, taking up for analysis the three-decade-long relationship between the economy 
influenced by the Gulf and Malayalam cinema, in its industrial and narrative context, 
argues that the Gulf has been a significant point of reference for the imagining of a cultural 
identity in Kerala. It attempts to weave together three aspects—the development models 
that are tn place, the economic conditions within which the film industry operates and the 


nomic and social hierarchies within the region. The article examines the representations 
of the Gulf within the region, using select films from the commercial and art house cinemas 
of the 1970s, and middlebrow cinema of the 19803 and the turn of the century. These are 
read along with the economic changes within the filn industry and the discourse of 
development in the region to mark the shifts that have happened to the desires and despairs 
associated with the Gulf dream. 





The politics, economy, landscape and popular culture of Kerala in the 
last three decades show clear marks of the region’s relationship with the 
Persian Gulf.! Of these, only the economic and demographic aspects 


' The countries that are referred to when one talks about the Persian Gulf are Sandi 
Arabia, Oman, United Arab Emirates (UAE), Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain, which host 
almost 90 per cent of the total emigrants from Kerala as per the figures of 2004, of which 
UAE and Sandi Arabia are the most sought after destinations, accounting for about three- 
thirds of the migrants (Zachariah and Rajan 2004: 16). 
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have received any critical attention till date. The construction boom, the 
establishment of various small-scale industrial units, the burgeoning gold 
market, the increasing number of travel agencies in the state, the spread 
of private telephone connections and public telephone booths as early as 
the mid-1980s and the growing availability of consumer goods like music 
systems, video cassette recorders and video cassettes with English and 
Arabic subtitles, rechargeable torches, all bring to relief the immediate 
and visible aspects of the influence of the Persian Gulf in Kerala. Along- 
side this have been the anxieties—mostly for the state—caused by the 
apparent increase in smuggling, illegal money transactions (called hawala 
transactions) and the existence of black money, all of which became the 
background for the mushrooming of private financial institutions popu- 
larly called “blade companies’. There have been non-fiction works like 
Pravasiyude Kurippukal (Notes of the Emigré) by Babu Bharadwaj, a 
number of films in the 1980s and 1990s, television programmes like 
Pravasalokam (The World of the Exile) telecast by Kairali TV, all of 
which have had the Gulf experience as their central concern. It could be 
safely argued that the ‘Gulf phenomenon’ has been the single develop- 
ment that has made possible the Kerala of today. While the influence of 
the Gulf has been all too visible in Kerala even for a casual observer, it 
is conspicuously absent both in the popular notions that produce the 
idea of Kerala as a region and in the academic/critical engagements 
with it (apart from those on economic development), with a few notable 
exceptions.” 

This article takes up for analysis the three~decade-long relationship 
between the economy influenced by the Gulf and Malayalam cimema, 
both in its production and narrative contexts, and argues that the Gulf 
has been a significant point of reference for the imagining of a cultural 
identity for Kerala. The article is divided into two segments anchored 
around a set of films from the two early decades (1970s and 1980s), and 
a concluding part with some tentative observations on the third decade 
of this relationship. In an attempt to foreground and emphasise the links 
between the economy, aesthetics and the imagination of regional identity, 
it brings together the following: the discussion of the development models 


2 The exceptions I have in mind include the work on the effect of migration on women 
(Gulati 1983, 1993), on mobility In the Ezhava community (Osella and Osella 2000) and 
on gold in Kerala (Varghese 2006). 
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that are in place; the economic conditions within which the film industry 
operates; and the textual aspects of films. The available data on the demo- 
graphic composition of migrants are used as the frame within which the 
discussion is placed. Both the political/cultural implications of the ‘Gulf 
phenomenon’ and the history of the film industry in Kerala are areas that 
have not been studied enough. This article is an early attempt at what 
could be a research project in itself. 


I 
The aesthetic underground of modernity 


The effects of migration to the Persian Gulf became visible in Malayalam 
cinema in the 1970s itself. Rather than commercial cinema, it was what 
came to be called ‘art house’ cinema that foregrounded this development 
in its narratives. If the latter chose to discuss the experience of migration 
to the Gulf through some of the characters, the former became the direct 
beneficiary of this new exchange. 

Let me lay out some of the economic implications of Gulf migration 
for the film industry. Unlike the preceding years, capital had started flow- 
ing into the film industry by the middle of the 1970s, supporting com- 
mercial cinema in a big way. A significant part of it came in as remittances 
from the Gulf. The money that flowed into Kerala from the Gulf between 
1975 and 1985 is estimated to be about 5 billion rupees annually. 
Malayalees who had migrated to the Gulf were prominent among the 
new entrants into the film industry as producers and distributors, along 
with those from other emerging fields like the plantation economy (Uma 
Nair 1999: 60). In the period between 1975 and 1987, there was a sudden 
rise in the number of films being produced per year in Malayalam. Accord- 
ing to available data, the number of films produced increased from 241 
films produced in 1970-75 to 465, 551 and 497 in 1975-80, 1980-85 
and 1985—90, respectively (ibid.: 59). Between 1975 and 1985, Malayalam 
cinema amounted to 16 per cent of the total number of Indian films pro- 
duced. Alongside the increase in the number of films, the budgets of 
individual films went up too. This also meant that the number of flops 
increased, creating the popular impression that entering film production 
was akin to gambling (ibid.: 62). 
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Curiously, the commercial cinema of the time did not foreground the 
reasons for these rapid changes in the economy, nor did it name these as 
originating in the Gulf, even though illegal economies and their influence 
in society became a central theme of these films. The outlaw and the 
industrial worker became the heroes of these films, like in the case of 
Hindi cinema. Thematically, these films tried to dramatise the conflicts 
between classes, emphasising the promise of mobility that the changing 
economy offered subaltern populations. The macho actor, Jayan, who 
represented the desire for upward economic mobility, and Seema, who 
epitomised the modernity of the heroine, became the most sought after 
stars of the time.’ While in Hindi cinema the ‘aesthetics of mobilisation’ 
marked a discontent with the promises of the new nation (Prasad 1998: 
138-59), in Malayalam cinema one witnessed the staging of the struggle 
over the definitions of regional identity, played out on the grounds of 
aesthetics of the film form itself. Commercial cinema highlighted the 
changes in the economy in its aesthetic and formal aspects by shooting 
on artificially constructed sets and by populating its frames with the new 
wealth. Opulent sets of huge colourful bungalows and winding stairways, 
people wearing colourful ‘modern’ costumes, song and dance sequences 
Picturised in sets suggesting five-star hotels and bars, melodramatic acting 
styles and garish make-up represented the excesses of the new economy 
that was being thematised without being named. On the production front, 
one witnessed, among other things, a segmentation of filmmaking prac- 
tices within the commercial stricture with the emergence of the big budget 
rnulti-starrers, family dramas and low budget soft-porn films. I argue 
that rather than narrativising the changes in the economy as a historical 
development, these films incorporated it in their formal features. The 
new economy was marked using objects that clearly had a semiotic link 
with the Gulf, including clothing of the latest fashion, fancy watches, 


3 The notion of ‘modernity’ refers to a certain visible deflance of norms that are termed 
‘traditional’ within the filmic text and larger film narrative conventions. Usually this 
defiance is marked in female characters by attire, comfort with the public sphere and with 
their sexuality. For example, in Angaad/ (The Market, director: LV. Sasi 1981), we see 
the character, played by Seema, ın the climax of the film, wearing a sari, riding a Yerdi 
motorbike into the upper storey of a bouse on fire to help the hero. Jayan, on the other 
hand, had a short career of 3 years as a star and portrayed mostly working class characters 
or Amitabb-like outlaws 
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transistor radios, sunglasses, suitcases, gold bars which were called ‘gold 
biscuits’ and through narratives of mobility. 

The same period saw the emergence of a new strand of cinema that 
claimed to represent the ‘regional’ in the national and international film 
circuits. This set of movies attempted to pull the history of cinema towards 
the ‘national-modem’ by associating itself with the emerging ‘national 
cinema’ as epitomised by Shyam Benegal, B.V. Karanth, Girish Karnad 
and others, unlike commercial cinema of the time which attempted to tie 
itself to the history of the peninsula and the Gulf, thus presenting two 
spatialities for the region. As the former set of films was self-consciously 
part of the initiatives to put together an aesthetic of the national, they 
were initially regarded as part of a ‘new wave’.‘ The anxiety over pro- 
ducing a distinctly ‘Malayalee cinema’, as opposed to those movies that 


~ were born out of influences from commercial movies made in Tamil, 


was carried forward by these films. Rather than subsume itself within 
the national, this strand of cinema attempted to work out an argument 
for regional—cultural specificity. This provided the locus from where it 
could be included in the emerging national cinema, at the same time, 
*...legitimising a larger political regionalism’ (Rajadhyaksha 1983: 14). 
Realism now seemed to be associated with a vantage poimt—one that 
defined the regional in terms of a certain upper-caste/middleclass aes- 
thetic. I will come back to this issue later in the article when I discuss 
some of these movies. In these films, however, a strong historical and 
cultural argument was being made for the ‘local’ which was understood 
as an inside, that needed to be kept isolated from the ills of an outside, 
that now included the Gulf. As will be demonstrated shortly, it was im- 
perative for these films that they present the Gulf in such a way that their 
ideological positioning vis-à-vis modernity and the culture of the region 
were foregrounded. 

These movies emerged as a critique of the commercial cinema of the 
time and its aesthetic conventions. This is underscored by Swayamvaram 
(Marriage by Choice, director. Adoor Gopalakrishnan 1972), considered 


* The post-Independence nationalist enterprise included the organising of the Inter- 
national Film Festival of India in 1952, the constitution of the S.K. Patil Film Inquiry 
Committee of 1951, the setting up of the Film Finance Corporation (later the National 
Film Development Corporation, [NFDC]) in 1960, the Film Institute of India (later the 
Film and Televimon Institute of India, [FTTE]) in 1960 and the National Film Archives in 
1964. 
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the earliest among the Malayalam art house films. The film employed 
inter-cuts that presented the chasm between the ‘real’ and the ‘fantastic’ 
as its central concern. The fantastic was represented by references to 
earlier popular romantic films like Chemmeen (Shrimp, director. Ramu 
Kariat 1965) and by the use of sketches of recognisable romantic couples 
from earlier films interpolated into the sequences showing the romance 
between the lead couple. The early sequences show the protagonists, 
Viswam (Madhu) and Seetha (Sharada), in their private moments being 
interrupted by characters and situations that, in the film, represent ‘the 
real world’. The interruptions are from the world of labour (the steward 
who knocks on their hotel room door) or politics and religion (the pro- 
cessions outside their hotel room). It is not just any kind of love that is 
being interrupted, but a specific kind: the kind represented by the melo- 
dramatic acting styles of Madhu and Sharada, which in the film are 
symptomatic of the evils of the aesthetics followed by commercial 
cinema. A sequence from Uttarayanam (Throne of Capricorn, director: 
G. Aravindan 1974) tries to work out a ‘realist’ take on cabaret sequences 
that had become the space of the fantastic in Malayalam cinema of the 
time. The conception of the cabaret artist as a ‘real person’ is made pos- 
sible in the film through a sequence showing her coming out to her hus- 
band after a performance and taking their child from his hands, thus 
rearticulating the cabaret dancer as the ‘family woman’ and ‘mother’. 
The critique of the milieu that provided the conditions of possibility for 
the melodramatic imagination of commercial cinema was thematised 
within narratives of art house cinema. 

The analysis of commercial cinema was also carried forward at the 
formal level. Outdoor shooting, as opposed to shooting inside studios 
using artificial sets which was the convention in commercial cinema, 
was valorised. This could be read as a refusal by art house cinema to be 
part of the new economy. In this context, a minimalist mode of organising 
frames, outdoor shooting and use of natural lighting were seen as desir- 
able traits of good cinema.* This set of criteria has become one of the 


3 The story of Adoor Gopalakrishnan, unhappy with the sounds provided to him by the 
recording studio, carrying the recording equipment along with his sound recordist, Devadas, 
to actual locations to record the sound of the sea and the train, is part of cinema folklore in 
Kerala 
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benchmarks of ‘good cinema’ in the discourse of film aesthetics in con- 
temporary Kerala.® 

The context of the production of these films was also different. The 
capital needed for production was amassed either through cooperative 
endeavours like the Chithralekha Film Co-operative which produced 
Swayamvaram, or with the help of money from the traditionally landed 
elite like Raveendran Nair (popularly known as ‘General Pictures’ Ravi), 
who produced a number of later films by Adoor Gopalakrishnan (hence- 
forth Adoor) and G. Aravindan.’ This period also witnessed a concerted 
effort by the state government to bring Malayalam cinema back to Kerala 
from the city of Madras (renamed as Chennai in1996), its production 
base over the decades. The formation of the Chithralekha Film Co- 
operative in 1965, under the leadership of Adoor and Kulathoor Bhaskaran 
Nair, could be seen as an initiative in tandem with these efforts by the 
state. Apart from the attempts to start a studio on its own, the Co-operative 
was one of the few film concerns which welcomed the central govern- 
ment’s proposal to nationalise film distribution.* Adoor argued that the 
government support to cinema should be made available only to ‘films 
with a Kerala background and the smell of the Malayalam soil’ and not 
to all films made in Kerala®’—an argument that linked the initiatives by 


s Olavemn Theeravawm (Waves and the Shore, director: P.N. Menon 1969) is credited 
with taking cinema outside the studio. This is uncritically understood by film historians 
and critics in Kerala as representing the turn to realism and by implication, ‘good cinema’. 

7 With the production of Amma Arryaan (Report to Mother, director: John Abraham 
1987) by Odessa Film Society, the attempts at building up capital for film production 
from alternative modes reached its extreme. This film was produced using money collected 
from people all over the state. 

© The film magazine, Nana, reported the news of the proposed nationalisation of 
film distribution with great anxiety, echoing the general sentiment within the film indu- 
stry. It reported that only ‘small and weaker players in the field’ had welcomed this move. 
See 'Chalachithrarangathu Oru Atombomb: Vitharana Deshvatkaranathil Bheethiywon 
Sambranthryem’ (An Atom Bomb in the Film World: Fear and Anxiety about Nationalisation 
of Distnbution), Mana Fim Magaune, Book 3, VoL 3, pp. 4-5, 31, 17 November 1974. The 
report went on to suggest that the Chithralekha Film Society (a subsidiary of the Co- 


in Kerala Soil7), Kumkumam Weekly, Onam Special Issue: 1981: 141-51, 156. Adoor was 
responding in a debate in the pages of Kamaonam weekly on the need to bring Malayalam 
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the state to an aesthetic and cultural concern shared by the film society 
and cooperative initiatives he represented. The argument for national- 
isation of segments of the film industry was being made within Kerala 
too. Ramu Kariat, director of films like Chemmeen and Neelakkuyil (with 
P. Bhaskaran), argued for the nationalisation of film exhibition in 1972.1 

The production of art house cinema was aided by, and in turn became 
the context for, the efforts by the state to move the film industry to Kerala. 
At the production level, these films were shot mostly within the state, 
and used facilities provided by the government. In 1969, the Kerala gov- 
ernment appointed a committee under the chairmanship of novelist and 
scriptwriter, Malayattoor Ramakrishnan, to look into the industrial aspects 
of cinema, with emphasis on promoting film production within the state." 
The setting up of the committee was the last of a series of initial steps by 
the state government which included mentioning cinema as an industry 
for the first time in the State Industrial Policy in 1967 and listing cinema 
among small-scale industries that can avail government financial support. 
The recommendations of the committee resulted in the setting up of the 
Kerala State Film Development Corporation (KSFDC) in 1975 and the 
establishment of a full-fledged studio under the aegis of the state govern- 
ment, the Chitranjali Studio, in 1983. In 1975, a subsidy of Rs 50,000 
was announced by the state government for films which were produced 
in Kerala. As a result, in 1978, eighty-six of the 126 films made in 


film production to Kerala. Participating m the debate, well known novelists Perombedavam 
Sreedharan and G. Vivekanandan took mmilar positions as Adoor. Vivekanandan writes 
that the problem ıs one of culture along with the potential financial gun for the state gov- 
emment from this move, thus making a link between regional culture and economy—an 
argument that was proposed by many as early as the 1950s. He argued that the Malayalam 
cinema shot in Madras will have Tamil culture instead of Kerala culture as its frame. The 
debate was published as a feature in the weekly. 

'° Kariat made the argument for state Intervention by drawing a parallel between family 
planning and regulating cinema by suggesting (jokingly, said the report) that the two 
avenues of entertainment for Indians were reproduction and film viewing. ‘Cinemashalekal 
Deshavalkarikkanam Ramu Karat Thorannadikkunnu’ (Film Theatres should be 
Nationalised: Ramu Kariat argues) Nana Flim Magazine, Book 1, Vol 1, pp. 22, 5 November 
1972. 

l! The committee, called the Film Industry Committee, had twenty-one members ex- 
cluding the chairperson. A member who 13 of significance for our discussion was Adoor 
Gopalaimishnan, as one of the founders of Chithrelekha, still three years away from his 
first feature film 
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Malayalam were made within the state (Vivekanandan 1979). In the years 
1972, 1975 and 1977, special awards were given by the state government 
in the category ‘Films produced within Kerala’, as part of the annual 
State Film Awards (instituted in 1970 and first given for films censored 
in 1969), all of which were won by art house films. 

Within the narratives of these movies, the Gulf represented the eco- 
nomic underground of a desirable modernity. This notion of modernity 
was tied to the history of developments within the Nair community and 
was deployed to negotiate them.” The following discussion locates the 
upper-caste vantage point that these films used in representing the ‘reality’ 
of Kerala. I discuss two characters from the films of Adoor—Mathaikutty 
from Elippathayam (The Rat Trap, 1981) and ‘Smuggler’ Vasu from 
Swayamvaram—to understand the representation of Gulf migration in 
the narratives of regional identity in 1970s Kerala. Mathaikutty, the son 
of one of the ex-tenants of the film’s protagonist Unni (an upper-caste 
Nair man), visits the latter’s now dilapidated tharavad (the traditional 
household of the Nair joint family) on his return after a stint in the Gulf. 
He carries with him a torch and perfumes, as gifts for the women of the 
house. Sreedevi, Unni’s sister, who later in the film elopes with her lover 
abandoning the traditional space of the tharavad, is the only one who is 
excited by Mathaikutty’s display of his modernity. Unni, representing 
the traditionally landed elite, responds to him with sarcasm. In these 
films, the authentic culture of Kerala is coded as upper-caste Nair through 
the demonising of the objects and the opulence of the Gulf returnee who 
is usually from the marginalised groups. Mathaikutty represents the 
boundaries of the potential changes that are inevitable in the authentic 
culture represented by the breaking up of the traditional social structure. 
In his earlier film, Swayamvaram—a film that could be seen as following 
Elippathayam in terms of the historical chronology of events that unfold 
in the narratives of the two films—the character of ‘Smuggler’ Vasu repre- 
sents all the evils of city life. He is shown as a morally corrupt man who 
flaunts his newfound wealth through the objects that he has bought from 
the Gulf returnees. The interesting connection between the two charac- 
ters is that both occupy non-dominant locations, that is, Mathaikutty is a 
lower-class Christian and Vasu, though Hindu, is marked by a non-upper- 
caste setting. 

2 Nairs are the dominant caste in Kerala, historically hegemonic in representing, and 
in the representations of, the region. 
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In both these films, the protagonists are Nairs. In Swayamvaram, the 
central characters of the film, Viswam and Seetha, are seen trying to 
integrate into the newly emerging urban context. The film, which starts 
with the couple moving to the city, is about Viswam’s attempt to find a 
job and make himself and his wife part of the space of modemity that 
they have entered. Even as mobility marked the modemity of the Nair 
man in the wake of rapid shifts in the social structures of the community, 
this mobility was to be a regulated one—one that made sure that the 
return to the space one had left behind was always possible and arguably, 
desirable. The narratives of Nair modernity of the time set clear bound- 
aries for both the caste and regional mobility that were seen as desirable 
to the Nair man (Radhakrishnan 2006: 247-50). In this context, it is 
‘Smuggler’ Vasu who, I argue, represents the limits to Viswam’s inte- 
gration into modernity. In this modern world, Vasu, who is involved in 
the sale of smuggled goods, is the borderline that Viswam 1s not to cross. 
The objects that are associated with Vasu represent the excesses of the 
new economy that is fast becoming the base for urban life. A semiotic 
link can be established between these objects and those that represent 
the modern in the opulent sets of commercial films of the time. In 
Elippathayam also, it is objects like the torch and the perfumes that repre- 
sent these excesses. I will come back to the significance of these objects 
later in the article when I discuss their relative absence a decade later. 

The space of modernity, as represented in these films by the opulence 
of the Gulf, is the space of subaltern men. It signals the failure of the 
upper castes to integrate into a more positive modernity. Both Mathaikutty 
and Sreedevi are, by the end of the film, part of an outside world which 
becomes the reason for the isolation and death of Unni, whose tragedy is 
signalled by the demands placed on him by the modern world. Unni dies 
even before he can attempt to integrate with this emergent space, while 
Viswam dies in his attempt to do so. In Elipathayam, the space of modern- 
ity is outside its narrative—as the camera never leaves the space of the 
tharavad occupied by Unni; in Swayamvaram, it exists within the narrative 
as the constitutive outside of a tragic-yet-inevitable fashionability. This 
leaves the subaltern men (and significantly, women) comfortable in their 
criminal and illegitimate world—the underground of modermity—to 
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negotiate this space anew.” A failure of masculinity is represented in the 
films as the failure to integrate into modernity. The city is full of people 
like Vasu who deal in smuggled modernity and in the Gulf there are 
people like Mathaikutty who exist as the first link of this chain. They 
remain as a tragic reality that needs to be negated, for the development 
of a modemity where the dominant finds a place. 

The Malayalam film industry’s discovery of the film market in the 
Gulf in the early 1970s was ineluctably linked to the ‘problem’ of the 
‘uneducated viewer’. A Malayalee from Abu Dhabi wrote that it was 
possible to watch at least three different Malayalam films in a month in 
the Gulf, unlike in 1970—71, when there was not even a single film avail- 
able (Kakkadavan 1973). It is interesting to note that the writer, probably 
the first to talk about the existence of Malayalam cinema in the Gulf, is 
` concerned most with how the Malayalee film viewers in the Gulf do not 
match up to those within the region. He discusses how those who came 
in to see Adoor’s Swayamvaram were under the impression that there 
was a rape scene in the film. He argues that the central problem of the 
Malayalees in the Gulf is that they are not interested in Kerala’s cul- 
ture and heritage and are more interested in Hindi cinema and Western 
music and in films that have explicit sex.’* If Madras was the undesir- 
able exterior for Malayalam cinema m the case of production, the Gulf 
emerges, during the 1970s, as the undesirable exterior as far as consump- 
tion was concerned. Here, the cinematic texts and the discussion about 
film viewing practices come together in delineating the aesthetic under- 

ground of Kerala’s modernity, as the spece of the not-yet Malayalees. 
| I need to make a tangential move at this point as discussions on Kerala’s 
development and its economy took an interesting turn around this 
time. In 1975, scholars at the Centre for Development Studies (CDS) 
(Trivandrum) came out with a report titled, Poverty, Unemployment and 
Development Policy: A Case Study of Selected Issues with Reference to 
Kerala (CDS 1975). This report noted that Kerala had made considerable 


D In both these films, it is the women charecters that have the burden of negotiating 
modemity. A discussion of the significance of this move is beyond the scope of this article. 

'4 He notes that a film called Raathrivand: (Night Train, director. Vijayanarayanan 
1971) was advertised in the Gulf es ane that was banned in Kerala 
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progress in the health and education sectors even when it had low per 
capita income (CDS 1975: 153), and achieved a decrease in population 
figures (ibid.: 143). The findings of the report came to constitute, in the 
following decade, what came to be called the ‘Kerala model’ of develop- 
ment. The significant aspects of the model, as argued by its proponents, 
is the high quality of life of the people in spite of an absent production 
sector. With internationally reputed scholars like Amartya Sen applauding 
the development pattern in Kerala (Dreze and Sen 1997), and a number 
of Indian and Western scholars researching it, the idea of the Kerala 
model became central to the discussion of the region from this period 
onwards. Indices like high levels of literacy, including female literacy 
and adult literacy, low infant mortality rates, declining birth rates, better 
health and education services even with a very low per capita income 
were recognised as constituting the model.” What went unnoticed till 
the late 1980s was the fact that there was a significant influence of the 
migration to the Gulf on the economic and social fabric of the state in 
the period when the Kerala model was being praised. Robin Jeffrey, who 
was one of the first to recognise the significance of the Gulf in Kerala’s 
development, argues against the notion of the model by suggesting that, 
in this period, the region survived economically through the remittances 
of the Gulf, even though the state was unable to channelise this money 
into productive sectors (Jeffrey 1992: 218).'° With the absence of an 
active production sector in the state, the remittances from the Gulf went 
on to support the social welfare initiatives of the government. 

Rather than arguing that there was no model at all, I would like to 
suggest that the issue at hand is that there was a development model that 
addressed a certain section of the society at the expense of others. The 
subject of the Kerala model of development was the service sector middle 
class that started consolidating its position in the political and cultural 
space in Kerala from the early 1970s itself. This middle class was con- 
stituted by those people who entered service sectors like the bureaucracy, 


D See Sreekumar and Sanjeev (2003) for a representative collection of essays which 
support and critique the idea of the ‘Kerala model’. See also Parayil (2000). 

16 Tharamanglam writes: ‘Kerala has been saved from such a disaster by the very sub- 
stantial remittances by Malayalees employed outside Kerala especially ın the Arabian 
Gulf and also by the state’s rapid decrease in population growth. Kerala’s real per capita 
income, therefore, 1s almost certainly higher than the Indian average’ (Tharamangalam 
1998. 28). 
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education and health sectors very early in the history of the state. Those 
involved in these sectors were seen as important figures, along with the 
industrial worker and the peasant, in the early narratives of regionalism 
in Kerala, actively promoted by the Left, which arguably has scripted 
‘modern’ Kerala. With the failure of the attempts to establish an industrial 
base and with the declining fortunes in farming, the service sector gained 
ascendancy by the 1970s and became the one organised sector with the 
maximum political and consumption power. The failure of the industrial 
and agricultural initiatives effectively prevented members of the lower 
castes from gaining visibility in the state. The coming into prominence, 
in this period, of various middle-class service sector-related organisa- 
tions, including teachers’ unions, bank officers’ unions, gazetted officers’ 
unions, non-gazetted officers’ unions and, more importantly, the popular 
science movement, Kerala Shasthra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), could be 
seen as a symptom of this development. The regional imagination now 
became a middle-class concern aided by the changes in the workings of 
the Left. 

One of the examples of such thinking was the movement against the 
construction of a hydroelectric project in the reserved forests of Silent 
Valley in Palakkad district, which highlighted the conflict between local 
dreams of development and a claim for the development of Kerala as a 
region, espoused by civil society initiatives like the KSSP (Rohith 2006)...” 
This view was as upper-caste as it was middle-class. The discursive erasure 
of ‘caste’ and the valorisation of ‘class’ as the only valid category of 
understanding society by the Left, inadvertently established the practices, 
history and aesthetics associated with the Nair community as the default 
normative model within which this service sector established itself.'* It 
was in integrating with the emergent service sector that the Nairs could 
construct their hegemony over the middle-class ethos in the state. By the 


U The struggle against the establishment of the Silent Valley project is regarded as the 
first of the ‘new social movements’ in Kerala. In 1984, the then Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, took the final decision to stall the project. 

= The early reform movements in the region were initiated by caste and community 
Organisations in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. It was the political bese of the 
lower-casie movements that the Left took over, starting from the 1930s. This meant a dis- 
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mid-1970s, the intellectuals, filmmakers, theatre activists and political 
leaders of revolutionary politics were all from this sector and had authority 
over aesthetic and political frameworks which determined the value 
attached to cultural texts. The developments in the Persian Gulf were of 
little interest to this middle class whose numbers were the actual bene- 
ficiaries of this economy. 

Getting back to the history of cinema, I wish to argue that there is a 
link between the economic—aesthetic locations from where the legitim- 
isation of both the ‘good Malayalam cinema’ and the ‘Kerala model’ 
emerged. Both attempted to marginalise the Gulf experience as con- 
stituting an underside of the otherwise clean history of modemity in 
Kerala. Accepting the Kerala model as legitimate and as representing 
Malayalees in general, and describing Malayalam cinema as being 
qualitatively different from its Tamil counterpart because of its lack of 
excesses like stardom, P. Govinda Pillai, the prominent left ideologue, 
suggests: ‘...Malayalees’ love of cinema as a medium for entertainment 
and education is derived from various factors that go into make up (sic) 
the so called Kerala model of development, with high literacy and edu- 
cational levels’ (Pillai 1999: 7). The link identified by Pillai is valid only 
if his views on the reach of the Kerala model and on Malayalam cinema’s 
identity are set aside. As suggested earlier, the telling of the history of 
Malayalam cinema as that of art house cinema and its subsequent avatar— 
the middlebrow cinema that came into existence in the 1980s—is a partial 
picture.” But undoubtedly, this strand of cinema did address a Malayalee 
who was the subject of the Kerala model of development, who survived 
within the service sector receiving the benefits of the welfare measures 
of the government without engaging in the production sector. The mush- 
rooming of the film society movement in Kerala in the early 1970s could 
be read as an indication of this development. 

It could be argued that these strands, both the cinema that is vali- 
dated and the narrative of development, exist through an active erasure 


19 Almost all wntten histories of Malayalam cinema follow this line. These historical 
narratives imply that after the 1970s, only art house cmema and then middlebrow cinema 


after the 1970s ın Kerala Along with films that were hugely popular, these histories re- 
main silent about many directors, actors and actresses of this time. For example, sce 
Viyayakrishnan (2004). 
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of labour. The labour that went into producing Kerala as a region—defined 
through development (Kerala model) and its cultural artefacts (art house 
cinema)—is repressed in its history. The reification of ‘art house’ was at 
the expense of the workforce in the film industry. Till the mid-1980s, 
this erasure also effected the marginalisation of a set of people, includ- 
ing those who had to export themselves to the Gulf looking for jobs. 
Studies on the history of migration in this period stress the fact that it 
was unskilled labourers and those who were employed in the construction, 
transport and oil production sectors, with low education levels, who were 
the early migrants. The comparison made by Raju Kurian between those 
who have had a longer experience of migration and those who migrated 
for the first time after the Gulf boom is instructive in this regard. He 
suggests that those who migrated for the first time in the 1970s were of 
a lesser educational and social status and that they were employed in the 
unskilled sector or in the skilled sectors where they worked as wire- 
men, masons, carpenters, plumbers, welders, drivers and so on (Kurian 
1979: 36).” Like Mathaikutty and Vasu, they were mostly from the sub- 
altern classes—Muslims, Christians and low income groups. 


H 
‘Gaffoor ka dosth’: The good 
Gulf and the bad ‘Gulfukaran’ 


By the late 1980s, the picture had changed considerably. The hopes that 


_ Were associated with the Kerala model were waning, at least in the popular 


imagination. The complacency that had marked the middle classes seemed 
to be changing and the issue of unemployment among young educated 
men was articulated as the most vexing concern in the state. The saturation 
of jobs in the service sector and the initial signals of the state’s imminent 
withdrawal from sectors of welfare could be seen as possible causes for 
this anxiety. The worries were also about the loss of jobs for the upper 
castes because of the reservation policies followed by the state, as was 
foregrounded by movies of the time. The films of director LV. Sasi, 
especially those scripted by T. Damodaran, a well-known communist 
sympathiser, are important in this respect. The angry young men of his 


2 For a discussion of the education levels and the economic background of the migrants, 
see Nair (1991: 24-25). 
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films often moved into radical politics or into Griminal activities as a re- 
sponse to this situation. 

By the mid-1980s, remittances from the Gulf had become an undis- 
puted reality. It was estimated that during 1980-81, revenues from the 
Gulf amounted to 28 per cent of the state’s gross domestic product (GDP), 
rising up to 50 per cent in areas of high migration (Osella and Osella 
2000: 78). Such transfer of funds from the Gulf played a major role in 
reorganising social hierarchies within the state (Zachariah and Rajan 
2004: 50). One of the reports on migration pointed to the fact that the 
proportion of the population which was below the poverty line fell by 
3 per cent during the period of migration and that the change was most 
visible among Muslims, Ezhavas and Latin Catholics (Zachariah et al. 
2000: 29). The anxieties that this development generated were visible 
both in the cultural marginalisation of what were called ‘Gulf 
aesthetics —including architecture, use of colours, fashion, etc.—and 
in the apprehension of the emergence of an economic underworld. Men 
from the lower classes, especially Muslims who brought electronic goods 
from the Gulf and sold them for a small profit, were the majority among 
those who were termed smugglers. Gold was the other commodity that 
radically altered the landscape of Kerala. ‘A number of people [among 
Gulf migrants] bring gold using modes that would be as the prototype of 
smuggling. An unofficial estimate suggests that more than 30 tons of 
gold enters Kerala just through the Karipur Airport in Kozhikode’ 
(Varghese 2006: 28-29, fn. 2). As people from the Gulf started buying 
land, especially that of the landed elite, they became undesirable in the 
eyes of the dominant groups. These anxieties lead to communal tensions 
in pockets of Malabar by the mid-1990s. One of the researchers noted 
that from the mid-1970s, the inflow of remittances 


...has led to a spurt in land prices, prices of construction materials, 
prices of consumer goods etc. and also resulted in enhancement of 
wages of all category (sic) of casual workers. These escalations in 
prices have expanded speculative activities, especially in land trans- 
actions and business activities. (Prakash 1984: 2130) 


It was around this time that a number of private fmance companies, 
or ‘blade companies’ as they are popularly known, started functioning in 
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the towns of Kerala that had significant links to the remittances from the 
Gulf. The rising demand in credit has had to do with, among other factors, 
the increase in remittances from the Gulf which aided both the generation 

‘of surplus funds and increase in consumption (Prakash 1984: 2129-30). 

In response to these developments, the state initiated stringent measures 
to curb the flow of black money into the region.”! In popular discussions, 
‘consumerism’ became the buzzword to denote all that was bad with 
Kerala's modemity, at a time when ‘the nouveau riche Gulf migrant lacked 
alternate avenues for self-assertion other than that of consumption’ 
(Devika 2007: 2468). Along with consumption, the unthinking consumer, 
now embodied in the figure of the Gulf returnee and his family, became 
the epitome of all socio-cultural evils. 

By this time, the film industry had also been saturated by money that 
came into Kerala from the Gulf both through legitimate and illegitimate 
means. Film magazines from the 1970s are full of reports of black moncy 

_Ipoving into the industry. If in the 1970s its sources were thought to be 
ubiquitous and hence elusive, in the 1980s it was specifically linked to 
the Gulf.” The euphoria about state support for the film industry seems 
to have died down by the early 1980s. The promises that were made by 
the government about the facilities that were to be provided for the film 
industry were not fulfilled; and as movie budgets went up, the subsidy of 
Rs 50,000 did not seem tempting enough for the industry to allow itself 
to remain under the wings of the government. A number of movies were 


7 The 1970s discussions on black money in Malayalam cinema, of which a five-part 
series in Mana Film magaune is representative, linked black money to the underworld 
which was based in Bombay. ‘Kallakadathinte Ithihasakathakal’ (Epic Stories of 
Smuggling). Nana Film Magazine, Book 2, Vol 43-45, 13, 20, 27 October 1973, 
3 November 1973. Though the series took pains to suggest that Malayalam cinema was 
more or leas devoid of black money, a later report in the magazine quoted an unnamed 
producer saying that Malayalam cinema was also in the grip of bleck money through 
financiers. ‘Malayalacinemayile Kallappanam: Oro Nirmathavo Velippeduthinna 
Vivarangal’ (Black Money in Malayalam cinema: Information grven by a Producer), Nana 
Film Magazine, Book 3, VoL 4, pp. 15, 24 November 1973. 
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produced in the 1980s by banners run by partnerships that came and 
went in quick succession. As discussed earlier, the number of films made 
in Malayalam shot up in this period. The shift was from pro-prietorship — 
concerns, mostly of the traditionally rich, to those of the new rich who 
formed partnerships.” It was not just in the production sector that the 
Gulf had a tremendous influence on the industry. For the first time, the 
Malayalam film industry effectively globalised itself by releasing 
videotapes of newly-released movies in the Gulf market, crossing the 
geographical boundaries of the region. Films started to have simultaneous 
releases in Kerala and the Gulf; film and related music became available 
in the Gulf before they were released in Kerala.™ Within Kerala, discus- 
sions of video piracy and the presence of videotapes of Malayalam films 
with Arabic subtitles that flooded the local market pinpointed the signifi- 
cance of the Gulf in producing a visual culture. 
The valorised aesthetics of filmmaking were no longer that of art house 
cinema. The mid-to-late 1980s are marked in writings on Malayalam 
cinema as a golden period for what came to be called middlebrow cinema. 
Middlebrow cinema, in its attempt to bring the realist imperatives pre- 
sented by art cinema into a commercial format, followed the political 
and aesthetic imperatives of the former. It was especially in the mode of 
address, one that positioned the spectator as a middle-class Nair sub- 
ject, that the link was most visible. Though a detailed discussion of this 
positioning is beyond the scope of this article, I argue that middlebrow 
cinema, which addressed the same audience as art cinema, was just a 
commercially viable version of the latter with all its ideological posturing.» 
In a number of films between 1985 and 1990, Mohanlal, the star who 
has come to represent various aspects of Malayalee cultural identity in 
the last twenty-five years, did roles of a young man looking for a job 
within Kerala and with hopes of going to the Gulf. Today, these films are 


2 The suggestion is not that all the producers who were from the Gulf entered the 
business in partnerships. Those who were able to start production companies on their own 
had a longer stay within the industry. Banners like Liberty Productions are examples 

H See V. Jose (1983). Jose notes in the article that the singer Yosudas had started a 
branch of his music company, Tharangimt, in Abu Dhabi to tap into this new market. 

™ Madhava Prased (1998: 161} bas argued in the context of 1970s Hindi cinema thst 
the actual viewers of both Shyam Benogal’s and Basu Chatterjec’s films were empirically 
the same, even when they were addressed differently by these films, and hence, constituted - 
as spec-tators differently. | 
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recognised not only as those in which Mohanlal represented the “common 
man’—the ‘average’ Malayalee—but also for an aesthetic quality of 
Malayalam cinema that is supposed to have been lost forever. Needless 
to say, the ‘common man’ character played by Mohanlal was that of a 
Nair, unhappy because of his inability to integrate into modern economic 
structures. In most of these films, he either desires to go to the Gulf or 
goes to the Gulf or is already in the Gulf. Those illegitimate notions of 
modernity from the 1970s had become legitimate within this economy— 
one that had to recognise the Gulf as the only probable labour market for 
_ the Malayalee. The economic underground that Viswam encountered in 
Swayamvaram had become part of the mainstream. The situation prompted 
a sort of split in the way the Gulf was being understood in Kerala. The 
‘Gulfukaran’, as the Gulf-migrant was popularly called, was undesirable 
but the promise of the Gulf itself was not. The economic pressures on 
the region resulted in the positive re-imagining of the notions regarding 
the Gulf. 

Even in the early years of the 1980s, middlebrow cinema had shown 
its disdain for the Gulf, but on grounds that were different from the 1970s 
art cinema. A case in point is Vilkanundu Swapnangal (Dreams for Sale, 
director: Azad 1980), scripted by novelist M.T. Vasudevan Nair, an im- 
portant figure in the art house cinema of the 1970s, and made under the 
banner of Marunadan (literally, ‘Overseas’) Films. The hero was a Nair 
youth who gets lost in the corrupting influence of the Gulf, alienated 
from the values of the countryside where he grew up. This character 
represented the tragedy that awaited upper-caste men in their desire 
for the luxuries promised by the Gulf. The hugely successful Eenadu 
(This Land/This Region, director: I.V. Sasi 1982), on the other hand, 
had as one of its subplots the failure and the return of a Muslim man 
(Mammootty) from the Gulf. The film, in its attempt to reproduce the 
ideals of working class politics under the leadership of an old communist 
called Krishna Pillai (Balan K. Nair), tried to present the Gulf as a land 
of false promises, making an argument for the return of the labour force 
to Kerala. If, in the former film, the Gulf was a corrupting force for the 
righteous man, the latter saw the Gulf as a space that usurped the foot 
soldiers of local Left politics. In Vilkanundu Swapnangal, the tragedy 
was that of the middle-class Nair man who was the subject of the Kerala 
model, whereas in Fenadu, it is the corruption of the labour force and 
hence, the economy that is at issue. 
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By the time Viswam from Swayamvaram had transformed into the 
characters played by Mohanlal in the films of the latter half of the 1980s, 
the lower-caste man had altered into someone who had succeeded in 
embracing modernity not only because of his link with the Gulf but also 
because of reservations in education and jobs for non-upper castes. In 
this context, it was as though the cultural-economic inside of Kerala 
seemed to have become uninhabitable for the upper-caste man. Ironically, 
at a time when the outflow of migration was in a decline and the number 
of returnees was on the rise (Nair 1991: 23), the Gulf was represented in 
cinema as the Malayalee’s only refuge. One of the most discussed aspects 
of Malayalam cinema has been the pairing of the actor Sreenivasan with 
Mohanlal in these films. The homoerotic dynamic between them, compli- 
cated by structures of signification like a constant reference to the colour 
of the skin and to their familial status that mark the former as lower caste 
and the latter as upper caste, has been food for much thought for film 
scholars in Kerala (Rowena 2004; Sanjeev and Venkiteshwaran 2002). 
Sreenivasan has been represented as someone who occupies the space of 
the modern, though his actions and discomfort with it show that he is a 
misfit in that space and that he has reached there using illegitimate means 
(Sanjeev and Venkiteshwaran 2002: 26—28). Interestingly, in all the films 
where Mohanlal manages to go to the Gulf, Sreenivasan is comfortably 
employed within Kerala, as seen in films like Varavelppu (The Welcome, 
director: Sathyan Anthikkad 1989) in which he is a government employee 
and Gandhinagar IInd Street (director: Sathyan Anthikkad 1986) in which 
he works in a private firm. On the other hand, in the one film where 
Mohanlal tries to get to the Gulf along with Sreenivasan, Naadodikattu 
(The Gypsy Wind, director: Sathyan Anthikkad 1987), he never reaches 
there. In this film, the two reach Madras thinking that they are in the 
Persian Gulf. And as one would expect, it is Vijayan (Sreenivasan), with 
the help of a Muslim man Gaffoor (Mamukoya), who organises the trip. 
Gaffoor, who turns out to be a fraud, represents the Gulf as a world he 
has access to while being in Kerala. He advises them that if questioned 
about their identities after they get to the Gulf, they should just answer, 
‘Gaffoor ka Dosth’ (Gaffoor’s friend). The travails of the upper-caste 
men in relation to the Gulf are deployed in these films to critique the 
supposed comforts that the lower castes are enjoying within the region. 
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The upper-caste hero docs not exhibit the ‘obscenities’ of modernity— 
those objects that Mathaikutty and Vasu banked on—on his return from 
the Gulf. The objects that signified the Gulf economy in the 1970s are 
markedly absent in these narratives. This absence points to the character’s 
relationship with these objects of modernity as one that is determined by 
taste—a cultivated aesthetics, rather than a display of wealth or trendiness. 
The underplaying of the consumption-oriented aesthetics of the new econ- 
omy becomes in itself a deployment of the difference emphasising the 
significance of the locations from where the characters enter the domain 
populated by these objects. Recalling Udaya Kumar’s discussion of the 
use of objects in the discursive universe of the early Malayalam novel 
would be useful in this context. Discussing the display of gold worn by 
two characters in one of the novels of the late 19th century, he observes: 


It is by minimising its substantiality that gold is transformed into a 
sign, making it indicate rather than embody wealth and value. The 
contrast between these two systems is presented as one between un- 
civilised wealth on the one hand, and taste on the other. The discourse 
on taste is anchored here in a minimal display of the corpus of riches, 
and in a concealment which nonetheless indicates the presence of 
riches through a margin or a parergon, which makes manifest what 
the substance or ergon has renounced as vulgar. (Kumar 2002: 166) 


Mohanlal’s character in Varavelppu sends money to his family and 
with the saved money intends to contribute to the regional economy. 
The bus that he buys as part of his attempt to start a public transport 
company, despite the enormity of its size, becomes an object smaller 
and less visible than the transistor radios, the torches and the perfumes. 
Here again, his attempts to start a transport company are thwarted by the 
lower-class/caste men who use their trade unions to destroy the endeavour. 
Again, modern forms of associations like the trade unions become a bane, 
especially because of the ‘undesirable’ sections of people populating them. 

As is evident, rather than a constant mode of representing the Gulf, 
there exists an employment of the experience of migration in these films 
in accordance with the way in which the region is imagined as a space of 
the upper castes. The desirability or the non-desirability of migration 
depends totally on the vantage point from where one looks across the seas. 
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il 
In conclusion: Re-ma(r)king the region 


This section, as a way of concluding my discussion of the relationship 
between Kerala and the Persian Gulf, takes up the third moment—the 
turn of the 21st century. Rather than a worked-out thesis, this segment 
will present some hypothetical observations of what is a still unfolding 
present. 

By the turn of the century, the film industry was seen to be in a crisis. 
One of the symptoms of the crisis was the fact that most of the film pro- 
duction banners which had been active since the mid-1980s had stopped 
making movies. The industrial context was in a state of disarray, with 
the number of flops increasing at a time when the number of films that 
were being produced was going down. Smaller producers entered the 
fray producing more small-budget, often soft-porn films. This meant 
that the number of films did not represent a high turnover of money in 
the industry.” I argue that the actual crisis in the industry was caused by 
its inability to globalise itself effectively in the distribution sector like it 
had done in 1980s with the circulation of videotapes. Till very recently, 
the DVD/VCD industry had not yet taken off in the case of Malayalam 
cinema like it had in, say, Tamil or Telugu.”’ The film industry has been 
unable to translate the new imaginations of the Malayalee nation into its 
distribution sector and to put in place exhibition set-ups like multiplexes 
for films inside Kerala itself. The inability to channelise the remittances 
from the Gulf into the film industry can safely be assumed to be part of 
the crisis it is facing. At a time when the region has refigured itself as a 
cultural entity that goes beyond its geographical limits, with television 
channels airing shows specifically for non-resident Keralites (NRKs) 


% Shakeela, superstar of Malayalam soft porn, claumed in an interview that producers 
who used to sign her for one film would can footage which would then be used for a 
number of films. From this accusation, we can get an insight into the budgetary conditions 


Lanke, etc., is a case in pomt. The Tamil industry saw the potential of the overseas market 
a very long time ago. The Telugu industry, which responded to its call late, has made 
significant advances in the field. The proliferation of pirated VCDs of Malayalam films 
should be separated from my argument What I am talking about is the inability of the 
industry to take over the new distribution networks. 
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not only in the Gulf but also in Europe and the United States, the film 
industry is just waking up to the call. 

The Gulf too has changed. The Kuwait war marked an important turn- 
ing point in the way in which fortunes were projected in the Gulf.” This 
is not to say that the ‘Gulf dream’ disappeared. By the late 1990s, the 
favourable conditions for migration to the Gulf were rapidly changing. 
It was suggested that, 


By the end of the last century, the construction phase of the Gulf re- 
construction was, by and large, over. The clamour of the local workers 
for a larger share of the job market was getting increasingly loud. 
Governments in the Gulf region were being forced to take restrictive 
measures in the employment of foreign workers. (Zachariah and Rajan 
2004: 10)” 


Though such a situation did not lead to a decrease in the number of 
people emigrating, more and more narratives of failures started circulatmg 
within the region. The fall in remittances from the Gulf in the early years 
of the 1990s brought into relief the crisis of Kerala’s economy. Films 
like Gharshom (The Exile, director: P.T. Kunhu Muhammad 1999) and 
Kallukondoru Pennu (A Woman Made of Stone, director: Shyama Prasad 
2000) discussed the tragic conditions under which subaltern men and 
women worked in the Gulf. From being the harbingers of undesirable 
modernity in the 19708, they became epitomes of failures—fit for sym- 
pathy from those in the region. Babu Bharadwaj, in his very popular 
column on the exiles in the Gulf, marked the shift thus: 


At one point of time, the ‘Gulfukaran’ [...] was the most valuable com- 
modity in the marriage market in our society. A man from the Gulf 
coming to one’s house looking for a bride was seen as part of status. 
This would create jealousy among the neighbours. A number of edu- 
cated women bent their heads to receive the marriage garlands ex- 
tended by uneducated unskilled men from the Gulf. [...] Later, 
‘Gulfukaran’s’ value crashed in the marriage market. (Bharadwaj 
2004: 148) 


2 For a detailed discussion of the retum migrants from the Gulf, especially from the 
early 1990s, see Nar (1999: 211-17). 
3 See also Hansen (2003: 271). 
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The change in the kind of men who were preferred in the mariage 
market could have links with the change in the profile of the worker in 
the Gulf. He was not any more the person whose market value was solely 
based on his status as a ‘Gulfukaran’, but one who was also a skilled 
worker for whom the job in the Gulf was just an added attraction. Research 
into migration argues that there has been a marked shift in the kinds of 
people who were migrating at the turn of the century as compared to 
earlier times. If studies of the late 1970s demonstrated the fact that 
70 per cent of the migrants had not completed their studies up to the 
tenth standard and that about 73 per cent were unskilled workers (as 
quoted by Kurien 2002: 66), recent studies suggest that the percentage 
of educated youth and skilled labourers is on an upward trend. It has 
been noted that the proportion of emigrants with an university degree 
has increased from 10.5 per cent in 1999 to 19.4 per cent in 2004, which 
amounted to an increase of 144 per cent (from 136,000 in 1999 to 333,000 
in 2004), while the percentage increase in the total number of emigrants 
was only 35 per cent (Zachariah and Rajan 2004: 19-20). This has turned 
out to be good for the economy of Kerala as the fact that more educated 
men are migrating has also meant that remittances have increased by 
this time. According to P.R. Gopinathan Nair, who conducted a survey 
among Gulf returnees in 1997, the 1990s (in fact, from 1985 onwards) 
has been a period of increase in the number of returnees, especially those 
who were unskilled workers (Nair 1999: 215-16). This demonstrates 
that steady remittances do not point to an increase or even a status quo as 
far as the number of emigrants is concerned. Nevertheless, after the econ- 
omy was liberalised and the Left started taking a lenient position towards 
foreign direct investments, the NRK emerged as an important player in 
the cultural and political scene in Kerala. The issue I want to point to is 
that the desirability of Gulf migration has taken a new turn with the 
emergence of two patterns in migration narratives. 

Following my own method of using film history to track these develop- 
ments, let me consider some films that were released in the early years 
of the current decade. Kamal, who is perceived as one of the few film- 
makers trying to keep the ‘virtues’ of Malayalam cinema of the 1970s 
and 1980s alive, described his film Perwnazhakkalam (The Time of 
Heavy Rains, 2004) as one that addressed the nostalgia of the pravasi 
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(non-resident) Maiayalee.” Unlike the earlier moments that I looked at, 
a careful understanding of the NRK will be necessary to delineate the 
ideal spectator imagined by the above statement. Are all migrants to 
the Gulf qualified as NRKs? Whose nostalgia is this film banking on? 
The protagonist of the film is Rasiya, a Muslim girl from Kozhikode. 
Her life takes a tragic tum when she receives the news that her husband 
Akbar, who is in the Gulf, has been sentenced to death for accidentally 
killing his friend. She is told that the only way to gain pardon is by get- 
ting the wife of the dead man—a Brahmin from Palakkad—to write a 
letter asking the government of Saudi Arabia to pardon Akbar. The film 
is about the encounter between the wives of the murderer and the victim. 
Here, the Gulf becomes a space that can potentially disturb the tranquil 
life in Kerala—a Kerala that is united by the symbol of rain in the film. 
I argue that Akbar and other unskilled labourers in the Gulf who are 
represented in the film are not the ideal viewers whose nostalgia the dir- 
ector appeals to. Nor are they the desired emigrants in the new vision of 
the Malayalee region. They are either failures or, in other narratives, ter- 
rorists who are bent on destroying the peace in the region. Even though 
the protagonist of Perumazhakkalam is not a terrorist, he almost causes 
communal violence in the state. After the film was released, it was re- 
vealed that the incident depicted in the film had actually happened. A 
year or so later, a Malayalee by the name of Naushad was sentenced to 
be blinded in the Gulf, to be pardoned in 2006. A number of passport 
photographs of young men from marginalised communities who dis- 
appeared after going to the Gulf are shown in the weekly show 
Pravasalokam on the Kairali TV channel. A huge population of Gulf mi- 
grants are today considered, in mainstream Kerala, as failures who are a 
drag on the economy unlike their successful counterparts. Like Akbar, 
they are not the addressees of the film. 

In the context of the emergence of the legitimised new NRK, who is 
able to support the building of airports, fund television channels (even 
the one owned by the Communist party) and ‘develop’ a city like Kochi 
with the establishment of information technology (IT) parks (called 
‘Smart City project’), our hero is a human interest story. While the former 


* From the brochure of the film distributed at the International Film Festival of India 
2005 held in Goa in December 2005. 
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is an ally in development of the region, the latter is an object of reform— 
of rehabilitation and governmental support.” The NRK who can help 
the state develop is the one who has made it. PR. Gopinathan Nair points 
to the fact that even while there are no clear policies formulated by the 
government for rehabilitation or other issues related to the returning 
migrants (except for an insurance scheme called the Pravasi Suraksha 
Insurance Scheme), there exist a number of schemes, from as early as 
the late 1990s, for the non-resident Indian (NRD) (and the NRK) who 
intends to invest in the country (Nair 1999: 223). It is the latter that are 
the legitimate migrants to the Gulf today. The heroes of films like Dubai 
(director: Joshi 2001) and Maambazhakkalam (The Season of Mangoes, 
director: Joshi 2004), portrayed by Mammmooty and Mohanlal re- 
spectively, represent the NRK who has made it. The initial sequence of 
the film Dubai where the hero is introduced is noteworthy. The hero is 
shown talking in Malayalam in a multi-ethnic group and being asked by 
a white man in the group to speak in English. He replies that at the time 
when the whites were ruling us we did learn English and that now that 
he is the boss he expects them to know Malayalam. What the hero of 
Perumazhakkalam \acks is this confidence—a confidence that is gained 
by mobility.” At a time when the cultural boundaries are replacing na- 
tional/regional boundaries, those emigrants who go to the Gulf seeking 
jobs and are unable to hold of the mantle of the ‘cultural Malayalee’ are 
the abject citizens of the region. 


31 In 1996, the Kerala government set up a separate department to deal with the migrant 
population. The distinction I mark here—between the agent of development and the object 
of welfare—is central to the way it magines its role. ‘The issues Hsted [by the Department] 
under welfare were problems related to visa, accidents or deaths and grievances of non- 
resident Keralites as well as concerning ther familles back home. Under investment 
facilitation, the focal pomt was to be the channeling of remittances of non-resident Keralites 
into productive sectors in order to promote the state’s economic development’ (Nair 1999: 
222). Though Nair uses the term ‘non-resident Keralite’ to refer to both sets of migrants, 
I would like to maintain that they are addressed differently by the state. 

2 The names of films also pomt to the different standpoints they adopt to discuss the 
Gulf experience. While Penonazhakkalam talks about the ran, which is at once beautiful 
and an agent of destruction, Afaambazhakkalam refers to the season of mangoes, a season 
of unadulterated happiness and consumption. I read the former film’s ambivalence to the 
Gulf experience as stemming from the location of the hero—a lower-class Musim unskilled 
labourer from Malabar—auonlike the latter who is part of an illustrious Hindu family from 
south Kerala. 
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I need to stress here that this time also marks the emergence of the 
‘cultural Malayalee’—a construct that transcends geographical locations— 
in a performance of the solidarity of emigrants across the globe. The 
NRK is not tied to a particular geographical location as was the case 
with the ‘Gulfukaran’. Now marked by increased mobility, the NRKs 
from different locations of the world—the Gulf, Germany, United States 
or even the metropolitan centres in India—are seen as part of a single 
narrative. The triumph of Malayalees outside the state was noted (along 
with the two Gulf films I mentioned earlier) by the Hindi film Company 
(director: Ramgopal Varma 2002). With Mohanlal’s heavily accented 
but confident Hindi being accepted, the Malayalee pronounced his arrival 
on the national scene. With development models shifting away from the 
earlier models of the service sector, the dwindling Gulf remittances of 
the earlier kind are not of significance for the local economy. What is 
desired is ‘investment’ of a direct kind. In many ways, the emergence of 
the NRK could be read as the erasure of the Gulf as a central trope from 
the imagination of the region. 
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One day’s sultan: 
T.N. Seshan and Indian democracy 


David Gilmartin 





T.N. Seshan’s tenure as Chief Election Commissioner (CEC) in the early 1990s transformed 
the role of the Election Commission of India in India's electoral politics. This article 
examines Seshan’s reforms but concentrates in particular on the public controversies 
that Seshan’s tenure at the Election Commission engendered. Public debate about the 
role of the Election Commission brought to the surface underlying asnanptions about the 
meaning of popular sovereignty in defining India’s democracy. It highlighted the tension 
between law and democracy in thaping democratic ideals in India and underscored a 
view of elections as legally marked by a cyclical notion of ‘electoral time’. The reforms of 
the Election Commission during the early 1990s, in fact, opened an unprecedented period 
of public debate in India on the nature of electoral democracy, which this article explores. 


x 


I open with a cartoon printed in the Deccan Chronicle, from the 1990s, 
that captures a central feature of popular sovereignty and elections that 
I would like to discuss in this article (Cartoon 1). In a democracy, elections 
represent, in a certain sense, the apotheosis of politics. They represent 
the apogee of political competition, the moment when the greatest prize 
of political conflict, control of the machinery of government, is up for 
“ grabs. There are few acts so overtly saturated with politics as elections. 
Little wonder that politicians look towards elections with what sometimes 
amounts to frenzied anticipation. And yet, elections, at the very same 
time, represent something strange and very different from this image of 
political conflict—indeed, quite the opposite. Far from the apogee of 
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politics-as-usual, they also represent a critical moment when the normal 

flows of power are dramatically reversed. The most clever and well- ~- 
entrenched politicians at ele-tion time must bow down before the ‘people’, 
abasing themselves before the most powerless. The most unprepossessing, 
unshaven, dhoti-clad voter becomes ‘sultan for a day’. What could be 
more contrary than this to commonsense understandings of the working 


of power? 





In fact, the contradictory character of elections, which this cartoon 
captures well, requires considerable probing if we are to understand the 
nature of elections in India and of democracy as a system. At the root of 
this, of course, is the notion of popular sovereignty, the ideal, embodied 
in the Constitution of India, that it is the ‘people’ who are ultimately 
sovereign. No government can claim constitutional legitimacy without 
appealing to this concept of the ‘people’, and it is at elections that the 
voice of the people is heard. But, how can the assertion of such a voice 
be reconciled with the normal workings of politics? The cartoon, in fact, 
captures well the deep tensions that are involved. If elections representa , 
reversal through which the common man becomes ‘sultan for a day’, he 
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can only, in the presence of his political bosses, wear his crown awk- 
wardly. The reversal of power flows implicit in popular sovereignty is 
clearly under constant threat of subversion by power-as-usual, a fact 
readily evident as Mr Nobody starts down the carpet, vote in hand, to 
exercise his ‘sultanat’. Are the assembled politicians abasing themselves? 
Or, are they cleverly scheming to tum him towards their own purposes? 
Is the message of the cartoon that, in the midst of the considerable soul- 
searching marking public debate on Indian democracy in the 1990s, the 
will of the people is stronger than that of the politicians? Or is the message 
that, even as they overtly recognise the people’s will, the politicians are, 
in fact, suboming the voter in the very shadow of the voting booth as 
they turn the basic, private act of voting into a public gauntlet? 

There can of course be no real answer to these questions. But the con- 
tradictory interpretations that one can offer for a cartoon such as this, in 
fact lie at the heart of some of the most complex questions concerning 
the meaning of elections in India’s democracy. Given the reversals in- 
volved, it is no surprise that commentators have sometimes seen elections 
as ‘rituals’ (Hauser and Singer 1986). As the cartoon suggests, elections 
undoubtedly embody a sort of special ‘electoral time’, in which the normal 
workings of power are suspended and in which the most lowly can be- 
come, as voters, ‘sultan for a day’. But to see elections, in parallel with 
religious observances, as primarily ‘rituals’, cannot possibly capture the 
contradictions that lie at the heart of the electoral process. For if elections 
occur in a special time that, like ‘sacred’ or ritual time, in some ways re- 
verses the normal flows of politics in the everyday world, then their 
meaning also depends critically on their ability to capture these flows in 
concrete electoral results. Without the power of politicians, both mobilised 
and constrained by the realities of power in society, elections would 
have no significance. Indeed, elections that were, as ritual, truly divorced 
from the operation of worldly power would be completely without 
meaning. 

I 
Electoral time and the Indian Election Commission. 


As Romain Bertrand, Jean-Louis Briquet and Peter Pels have argued in 


the introduction to their recent Hidden History of the Secret Ballot, the 
technologies of modern voting have often been conceptualised as 
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abstracting. ‘the modern, individual citizen’ from webs of social and pol- 
itical relationships ‘in order to free him/her for the unfettered exercise 
of individual reason’ (Bertrand et al. 2006: 4). And yet, as the essays in 
their collection also show, the relationship between this universalising 
idea and the culturally-specific realities of power is a complex one. To 
understand the structure and meaning of elections, and their inescapable 
contradictions, it is thus necessary to begin with a discussion of the legal 
and administrative structures within which they occur. Under India’s 
Constitution, the administration of all elections is vested in a National 
Election Commission (EC). As the debates in the Constituent Assembly 
suggest, the fundamental aim of the EC’s establishment was to create an 
institution for the management of elections that would stand outside the 
normal ambit of power and thus make possible the contradictory operation 
of popular sovereignty that the cartoon captures. It was agreed by the 
Constituent Assembly without dissent, as Dr Ambedkar put it, ‘that in 
the interests of purity and freedom of elections to the legislative bodies, 
it was of the utmost importance that they [elections] should be free from 
any kind of interference from the executive of the day’ (Election Com- 
mission of India n.d.: 4). The Constitution thus provided for a semi- 
autonomous EC, headed by an inde-pendent Election Commissioner (or 
Commissioners, as the government had the discretion to appoint more 
than one if it felt it necessary). But, in fact, as many of the delegates to 
the Constituent Assembly clearly realised, to define such a position of 
independence from politics was itself a conundrum. 

The ambiguities in the position of the EC lay not just in its consti- 
tutional position, but in the special law relating to the conduct of elections 
that it was intended to uphold. The roots of India’s election law, in fact, 
go back to the British colonial period, before the EC was formed. When 
the British, in 1919, introduced elections into India under dyarchy, they 
introduced at the same time a body of election law relating to how elec- 
tions would be conducted. The law built on the assumption, derived from 
British tradition, that elections required a special set of legal restrictions 
relating to appropriate political speech and behaviour that marked them 
out from the time of ‘normal’ politics. At the root of this, and of the idea 
of ‘free’ and ‘pure’ elections (terms that were widely used after 1947 as 
well), was the assumption that the free choice of the voter was essential 
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if elections were to have any meaning. But, in India (as in Britain in the 
19th century), society was widely perceived as structured by hierarchy 
and ‘influence’ as the normal order of the day. To maintain a framework 
of free voter consent, elections thus required a structure of law that pro- 
hibited (or at least limited) the exercise of ‘normal’ coercive authority 
over voters. From the very beginning, election law in India thus prohibited 
the exercise at election time of what was legally referred to as ‘undue 
influence’ over the voter, whether this came from the government in 
power, from powerful patrons in society or from religious figures threaten- 
ing voters with spiritual censure. Election law was thus built on the as- 
sumption that the free voice of the voter could not be heard without the 
existence of some form of legal restraint on ‘normal’ politics. 

Implicit in the colonial law, therefore, was the tension between the 
idea of elections as a framework for popular political competition reflect- 
ing society’s competing interests and identities, and the idea of elections 
as a special time at which the free choice of the voter had to be protected. 
But this took on a new character after 1947 with the management of 
elections by the EC. Though the EC’s work focused largely on the admin- 
istrative management of elections, itself a massive task involving the 
preparation of electoral rolls, the staffing of polling booths, the counting 
of votes, etc., it also assumed an increasingly important role as a monitor 
of election conduct. Nowhere was this clearer than in the commission’s 
ultimate development of a ‘Model Code of Conduct’ for electioneering, 
whose operation will be the focus of most of this article. 

The original impetus for the code did not, in fact, come from the EC 
itself, but from groups in civil society who, early on, sought to broker 
agreements among political parties and election officials to lay down 
standards for electoral campaigning. The first such agreement was nego- 
tiated in Kerala in 1959 and was issued by that state as a code of conduct 
for the 1960 state assembly elections. Similar codes were subsequently 
issued in other states, and in the late 1960s, the EC issued its first code in 
the form of ‘An Appeal to Political Parties for the Observance of a Min- 
imum Code of Conduct during Election Propaganda and Campaign’. Sub- 
sequently, the code evolved in a more authoritative direction, with rules 
for candidates, political parties, the ruling party and officials more clearly 
delineated, particularly after an all-parties conference in 1979 called by 
the EC specifically to deal with the problems of government electoral 
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abuses that had marked the 1970s—and the Emergency period.' Yet, the 
code remained an essentially voluntary guideline whose limitations were 
manifest: it had no force of law and depended on the political parties’ 
compliance. Though legal challenges to the violation of election law 
could be adjudicated through post-election petitions in the courts, there 
remained a sizeable gap between the Model Code and the reality of elec- 
toral behaviour, which the EC could do little about? In the shadow of 
rising concem in the 1980s about expanding electoral corruption, there 
were thus increasing calls to change this. The Dinesh Goswami Com- 
mittee on electoral reform, appointed by V.P. Singh in 1990, noted the 
code’s weaknesses and suggested that it be given statutory backing and 
be made legally enforceable. But little was subsequently done along these 
lines. 

What brought the code—and the discussion of an electoral morality 
that transcended everyday politics—into unprecedented prominence in 
the early 1990s, however, was the appointment of T.N. Seshan as Election 
Commissioner.’ For, it was Seshan who not only sought to enforce the 


! This history of the Model Code is drawn largely from Saha (2005: 13). See also, The 
Pioneer, 18 February 1994 (this and all subsequent newspaper citations in this article are 
taken from the cHpping notebooks at the Library and Resource Centre, Election Com- 
mission, Nirvachan Sadan, New Delhi). 

2 India’s system of dealing with electoral law violations through petitions filed after 
elections dates back to the introduction of British-based electoral law in 1920. Such cases 
were initially tried by special election tribunals, but these were abolished in the 1950s, and 
petitions went directly to the high courts. The importance of this system is suggested by 
Rajeov Dhavan’s observation in 1996 that ‘Indian democracy is visited with much greater 
post-electoral disputes than any other country in the world’ (RajeevDhavan, ‘Whither 
Indian Democracy?’, The Hindu, 26 April 1996). In fact, there is some evidence that 
candidates sought, even during election campaigns, to prepare the ground for post-election 
court challenges in the event that they lost (‘Are Candidates Already Preparing for the 
Courts?’, The Times of India, 22 April 1996). But courts were constitutionally barred 
from hearmg disputes during the period of election campaigns themselves, and judicial 
resolution of electoral charges thus generally occurred long after elections were over. The 
EC was given oversight of elections during ‘electoral time’ itself. For some larger discussion 
of this election law system, see also Gilmartin (2007: 55—82). 

3 Seshan was initially appomted as the sole Election Commissioner. In 1993, the gov- 
emment sought to limit his power by appointing two additional Election Commissioners, 
MLS. Gill and G.V.G. Krishnamurthy, with Seshan then assuming the ttle of Chief Election 
Commissioner. Seshan, however, resisted this and went to the court to prevent having to 
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Model Code in unprecedented ways but also brought it into public con- 
sciousness as a symbol of the underlying notion that elections required a 
different morality from everyday politics. As Seshan implied in a 1994 
article in Blitz,* the power of the EC was derived from its constitutional 
position as the apolitical upholder of this morality. At the heart of this 
morality was the protection of the autonomous free choice of the indi- 
vidual, rooted in ‘the dignity of the individual, the inner strength of human 
character, and the courage to accept and do only that which a man in his 
conscience believes to be correct’. But this was under significant and 
ongoing threat in India, he said, from the massive encroachment into 
elections of the coercive and corrupt forms of politics that increasingly 
defined much of Indian life. ‘Coercion of any kind—mental, economic, 
political, intellectual—is a form of violence and should find no place in 
any democracy’ .’ Seshan thus cast the EC as the protector of the people’s 
will against such coercion. Rooted in the conscience of the individual, 
the people’s sovereignty thus stood, in a sense, outside everyday politics, 
and it was the duty of the EC to protect this, almost as a religious principle. 
It is little wonder that, for many of Seshan’s supporters, this took on 
clear religious connotations. As one admirer wrote (in a book of letters 
to Seshan from private citizens preserved at the EC): 


If one Seshan can cleanse the electoral system in a country of this 
magnitude, I am confident that many other systems in the Government 
can be turned with the iron hands of people like you...In this context, 
I remember the words of the Bhagavad Gita: ‘Dharmasamstha- 
panarthaya, sambhavami yuge yuge’ [to uphold dharma, I shall in- 
carnate in every age]. May God give you all courage and will power 
in your attempt to do the real service to the people, as the same is the 
real service to the Lord of Lords....° 


cede any authority to the other two Commissioners, though the courts eventually decided 
against him in 1995, making it necessary for EC pplicy from that time onward to be con- 
firmed by a majority vote of the three Commissioners. 

+ T.N. Seshan, ‘I Have a Dream’, Blitz, 29 January 1994 

3 Ibid. 

t Letter, R.C. Mohan to Seahan, 21 May 1996. Scrapbook of letters (1996), Library 
and Resource Centre, Election Commisnon, Nirvachan Sadan, New Delhi. 
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And, as a letter from the Madhya Pradesh state president of the AI- 
India Small Newspapers Association added, the ‘Chief Election Com- 
missioner, in a way, is God to democracy’, seeing to it that the Election 
Commission performs the ‘divine duty assigned to it in this mundane 
world’ .’ The intersection of transcendent, sovereign power (the ‘people’) 
and the mundane power of everyday politics (the ‘politicians’) thus 
echoed the distinction between a higher religious morality and everyday 
power and defined, in this framing, the structural order in which the EC 
operated. 

This, of course, hinged on a view of elections as a special time in 
which the normal operation of mundane politics was subject to special 
forms of control in the name of higher principle. Seshan’s efforts to re- 
invigorate the Model Code thus depended, in critical ways, on his ability 
to mark off such time by defining the special powers of the EC associated 
with it. First and foremost, this depended on the EC’s assertion of tran- 
scendent authority vis-à-vis the government during election campaigns. 
Though this power was rooted in the Constitution, it had always been a 
matter of some dispute. Two specific issues were of paramount import- 
ance in this regard during Seshan’s tenure: the power of the EC to com- 
mandeer and control staff for special electoral work during election 
campaigns; and the power of the EC to set with full discretionary authority 
the time parameters of the election campaigns during which its special 
powers (and the Model Code) would be in force.® 

Both of these issues prompted sharp dispute between the EC and the 
union government in the 1990s, but both were ultimately resolved in the 
EC’s favour. With respect to staff, the EC’s power was rooted in Article 
324 of the constitution, which required the President and the state Gov- 
ernors to ‘make available to the Election Commission such staff as may 
be necessary’ for the management of elections. But a central question re- 
mained as to whether the central and state governments would retain the 


7 Letter, Rajendra Agal, stato president, All-India Small Newspapers Association, 
Bhopal, to T.N. Seshan, 24 May 1996. ibid. 

* Another major issue of dispute with state governments during Seshan’s tenure was 
the issuing of photo identity cards for the verification of voter identities. Though this was 
less connected to the EC’s Constitutional position than the other issues discussed here, it 
was a matter of long-running tension as Seshan threatened to postpone elections when 
state governments claimed inability to comply with the EC’s directives on this. 
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power to exert bureaucratic discipline over this staff during election 
campaigns, or whether the EC’s independent power over them during 
‘electoral time’ would be complete. Seshan demanded that for the period 
of campaigns, all election workers, from whatever government they were 
on loan, should come under separate and direct EC discipline. But, in 
1993, when both central and (some) state governments resisted this, 
Seshan provoked a crisis by threatening to postpone elections until the 
government backed down. The government’s failure to recognise the 
EC’s full constitutional right to command staff was, Seshan said, ‘an 
open attempt to subjugate the EC under the executive, [which] if allowed 
to go unchallenged will destroy the very roots of India’s democracy’.? 
Though it took the intervention of the courts, the EC ultimately gained 
victory in this, thus defining clearly, in administrative terms, the shift in 
normal power relations that ‘electoral time’ entailed.” A similar con- 
frontation marked the delineation of the specific parameters of electoral 
time, during which the EC’s Model Code of Conduct would be in effect. 
When did the special time associated with elections kick in? Though 
this period had previously been opened by the official notification of 
elections (usually less than a month before the beginning of polling), 
Seshan argued now that this time should begin with the official announce- 
ment of the date of elections (which notified the parties and the govern- 
ment that the election would be coming). Though some politicians and 


* Illustrated Weekly, 14-20 August, 1993. 

” Fall resolution of this did not occur until after Seshan’s tenure, when the Supreme 
Court (SC), in 2000, gave its approval to an agreement worked out between the EC and 
the Government of India, which essentially accepted the EC’s position. See Election Com- 
mission of India v. Union of India and others, SC writ petition 606 of 1993 (Election 
Commission of India 2000: 35-59). Conflict on this issue had come to a head when, after 
a government announcement that normal government disciplinary protocols would continue 
for workers doing election work, the EC threatened, in August 1993, to postpone an election 
(in Maharashtra) until ‘such time as the present deadlock, which is solely the making of 
the Government of India, is resolved’. This led to a court challenge by Sharad Pawar and 
an agreement to let EC authority continue pending a decision. Before its final resolution, 
however, Seshan and Pawar clashed again in 1995 on this same issue. After the poll in 
that year for the Maharashtra assembly, Pawar criticised the EC’s overzealous enforcement 


threat, Pawar backed down and recognised the EC’s sole right to review and discipline 
the election conduct of officials (The Statesman, 15 February 1995; Deccan Chronicle, 
16 Febraary 1995). 
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government officials strenuously objected to this, and took the EC to 
court over it, in the end, once again, the EC’s interpretation prevailed." 

The EC thus used the courts to underscore the Constitutional founda- 
tions of its special powers during ‘electoral time’. But, the substance of 
its reorientation of political behaviour during this time lay in the new 
levers of enforcement that it used, against government and politicians 
alike, to gain compliance with the Model Code of Conduct. Technically, 
compliance with the code was voluntary. The code had no force of law 
(except insofar as many of the code’s provisions were also contained in 
the Representation of the People Act of 1951 and could be litigated 
through petitions once elections were over). But Seshan nevertheless 
deployed a number of new techniques of discipline to enforce the code 
during real ‘electoral time’. Perhaps most important, he found that the 
EC’s power to set the dates of elections could be used to ‘punish’ viola- 
tions of the code through threats of cancelling or postponing election 
dates when the EC’s authority was defied; a power that, again, was not 
entirely new, but that Seshan used in unprecedented and activist ways. 
Early on in his tenure as Election Commissioner, Seshan thus stopped 
several election campaigns in midstream to make it clear to the govem- 
ment that he would not tolerate extensive Model Code violations. This 
was particularly effective in undercutting the use of various levers of 
undue influence by the government in power. Many CECs before Seshan 
had tried to limit the power of the sitting government over elections, 
and such restrictions were embodied in the earliest versions of the EC’s 


"| Upton of India v. Harbans Singh Jalal and others (Election Commission of India 
2006: 394-97). The EC ultimately agreed to a clause that the announcement of the date of 
election (from which the Model Code would go into effect) would not normally be more 
than three weeks prior to the official notification of the elections, but otherwise, the EC 
essentially got what it wanted. Here also, this was an issue that was marked by a number 
of well-publicised clashes between the EC and the government. Perhaps the most publicised 
was a conflict in March 1994 between Seshan and the Congress Chief Minister (CM) of 
Andhra Pradesh, Vijayabbaskara Reddy. Seshan had informed Reddy that his announced 
tour of Kurnool district in March 1994 would be a violation of the Model Code since the 
date of a by-election for the Kurnool assembly constituency (to be held in May 1994) had 
already been announced in early March. Reddy subsequently cancelled his tour, but com- 
plamed to the centre that Seshan was extending the scope of his authority and usurping 
normal government authority (The Tones of India, 8 March 1994). 
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Model Code.” But Seshan gave these new significance. Like Election 
Commissioners before him, he thus sought to constrain the use of official 
machinery, personnel or vehicles for election work. However, he also 
gave new force to restrictions on the announcement or undertaking of 
any government policies during election campaigns that might be con- 
strued as government attempts to use its power to unduly influence the 
voters. Government largesse of any sort, which could be interpreted as 
an attempt to sway votes, was, as Seshan made clear, open to close EC 
scrutiny during election campaigns.” Policy initiatives intended to ap- 
pease particular constituencies were not to be allowed. He thus stopped 
a by-election in Ajnala (Punjab) on the grounds that a state government 
promise during the election period to include Dalit Christians on the list 
of Scheduled Castes represented a violation of the Model Code.’ In an 
even more highly publicised case, he cancelled, in April 1993, a by- 
election in the Kalka constituency of Haryana on the grounds that the 
Congress had violated the Model Code by announcing new development 
schemes after the election had been announced." In 1994, he went so far 
as to suggest that the Prime Minister should dismiss two ministers whom 
he accused of using policy promises to corruptly influence the pending 
Andhra Pradesh and Kamataka state elections,’® and he added to this a 
directive that all touring by government ministers in areas in which elec- 
tions had been announced should be avoided, so that even the temptation 
to exercise improper government influence could be avoided.” 


2 Some of the most dramatic examples of this came from the 1989 general election 
immediately preceding Seshan’s appointment, when the EC was under R.V.S. Ped Shastri. 

D Seshan thus called into question all the free distribution programmes which had 
been long been a staple of some forms of Indian campaigning. See Saha (2005: 16-19). 

H Blitz, 28 May 1994. 

15 The Times of India, 4 July 1993. 

16 In fact, Narasimha Rao did not dismiss the two ministers, but be was cloarly chastened 
by the negative publicity generated by Seshan’s charges. Seshan accused Welfare Minister, 
Sitaram Kesti, of announcing during the election campaign a government commitment to 


bė in apparent violation even if they stayed ın the state capital (excepting, of course, the 
newspaper added tongue-in-cheek, in Punjab and Haryana, where the capital [Chandigarh] 
was not actually part of the state). This was the order of which Andhra CM Vijayabhaskara 
Reddy fell afoul, as noted in footnote 11. 
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Nor were such restrictions confined to the ruling party. Seshan was 
equally active in publicly monitoring Model Code violations by oppos- 
ition parties as well. This covered, in part, the technical issues of election- 
eering, such as the use of vehicles, meeting places and loudspeakers 
(and, in general, the control of election expenses).!* In January 1994, for 
example, Seshan issued interpretive ordinances under the Model Code 
instructing state governments to take action against political parties or 
persons guilty of defacing the walls of buildings during elections, and 
required parties to remove their posters after elections and whitewash 
the walls. No graffiti, posters, hoardings or banners were in any case 
permitted on any public property (except where specifically allowed by 
local law). Loudspeakers without permits were prohibited, and were 
banned on moving vehicles before 8 am in the morning or after 7 pm in 
the evening. No meetings were to be allowed in the rural areas after 
11 pm, or after 10 pm in the cities. 

Such rules were supplemented also by EC attempts to police the parties 
for violation of the Model Code’s strictures against any appeals ‘to caste 
or communal feelings for securing votes’. To give teeth to this, Seshan 
issued an ordinance claiming EC authority to ‘derecognise’ any party 
that blatantly violated the Model Code under the terms of the 1968 Elec- 
tion Symbols Ordinance, a clear expansion over any EC authority that 
had previously been asserted.” This was backed up in December 1994 
with an EC request to all the parties to submit their manifestos to the EC 


= Monitoring of legal limits on election expenses had long been a hit-or-miss pro- 
position in Indian elections. Under Seshan, the EC took unprecedented steps to require 
the reporting of expenses and to enforce these limits, though probably still with Limited 
success. This was greatly complicated in 1996, when the SC ruled that political parties 
could be held accountable for the expenses of individual candidates as well. (For an 
overview, see India Today, 31 March 1996). 

'* Beyond this, candidates were enjolned in the Model Code to avoid any activity 
“which may aggravate existing differences or create manual (sic: mutual) hatred or cause 
tension between different castes and communities, religious or linguistic’ (Election Com- 
mission of Incia 2007: 1). 

P The Statesman, 17 February 1994. For editorials slamming this ordinance, ses ‘By 
the Grace of Seshan’, Indian Express, 18 Pobroary 1994 and ‘Mr. Seshan’s Latest’, The 
Times of India, 19 February 1994. The 1968 Election Symbols Ordinance had originalty 
empowered the EC to rule on the claums of political parties to the use of particular symbols, 
an guthority that had grown out of their adjudication of the great split in the Congress in 
the late 1960s. 
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so that they could be vetted to make sure that there were no violations of 
these guidelines. Complaints about this were, in fact, loud among the 
parties, and Seshan backed off from any direct action against the parties 
along these lines.” However, the threat was a potent one. All the parties 
faced increasing scrutiny as Seshan appointed a range of ‘special ob- 
servers’ to watch not only the electoral rhetoric of parties during their 
campaigns but also to review, on an ongoing besis, their electoral expendi- 
tures. These were supplemented by special videographers who were sent 
by the EC to each constituency to film ‘critical election events’. The re- 
ports of such observers were, according to one newspaper account, sent 
back to the EC headquarters and reviewed at ‘a control room’ with ‘an 
officer in charge of each state’.2 
Perhaps most important, however, in putting teeth in these measures 
was the barrage of publicity which, under Seshan, came to accompany 
\\all of the EC’s actions. Whatever the new levers of institutional pressures 
that Seahan was able to apply to both the government and the parties, 
much of his influence hinged on his unprecedented use of publicity to 
force the government and the parties to publicly acknowledge the Model 
Code’s moral force. His policies were, in fact, predicated on using India’s 
increasingly vibrant public sphere as a framework for enforcement in 
largely new ways. Having agreed in principle to the appropriateness of a 
Model Code of Conduct for elections, few politicians wanted to be put 
in a public position of openly defying the code (however much they 
might try less publicly to circumvent it). And Seshan made’ sure of this, 
continuously issuing press releases and tirelessly touring the country, 
speaking to groups eager to hear his commitment to make the politicians 
toe the line. ‘He is in the headlines’, one columnist noted, ‘at least three 
times a week’.* Seshan’s aim was to combine threats of external sanctions 
(such as the postponement of elections) with publicity that forced pol- 
iticians to internalise many of the norms of electoral behaviour that the 


u The Telegraph, 29 December 1994. 
= Javed Ansari, “The Unsparing Rod’, India Today, 15 December 1994. 


opportunity to run down politics and politicians while building a bese for a new kind of 
politics of his own’. See Praful Bidwal, “The self-styled Galahads’, Frontline, 30 December 
1994. 
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code embodied. By thus keeping the Model Code in the constant eye of 
public attention, Seshan was able to project an image of elections as a 
moment of special moral discipline—a moment when politics as usual 
had to be controlled to protect that critical window when the people’s 
sovereignty came to earth. 


i 
T.N. Seshan and the debate 
on the conduct and meaning of elections 


By the mid-1990s, Seshan’s policies had influenced significantly the cul- 
ture of elections in India and, perhaps more importantly, made the public 
far more aware than previously of the EC’s role in India’s democratic 
life. However, his actions also raised a storm of controversy that focused 
not only on the specifics of his actions but also brought into public discus- 
sion the underlying principles on which democracy was based. The public 
controversies surrounding Seshan’s policies in the 1990s, thus, open an 
extraordinary window for examining conflicting ideas in India on the 
structure and meaning of elections, and on the relationship between law, 
politics and Indian culture. They provide the historian with perhaps the 
most important debate since Independence, illustrating how Indians per- 
ceived the meaning of popular sovereignty with respect to elections. 
It was, in fact, the relationship between everyday politics (and pol- 
iticians) and the ideal of democracy that lay at the heart of debate 
about these electoral issues. Suspicion of unadulterated politics—and 
politicians—underlay Seshan’s most basic actions as Election Commis- 
sioner. Politics were critical to elections, as almost all Indians realised, 
and yet, in acting on this suspicion, Seshan tapped into a deep—and 
growing—vein of popular uneasiness with India’s politicians that, some 
would say, went to the roots of democracy itself. Popular suspicion of 
politicians goes well back into India’s history. But the specific timing 
of Seshan’s emergence was a product of the distinctive circumstances of 
the carly 1990s. The general elections of 1989 and 1991 represented, at 
least in the perceptions of many Indians, perhaps the nadir of Indian ex- 
perience with respect to electoral corruption. There are few means for 
actually measuring whether these elections were, in fact, more corrupt 
than earlier ones, or for measuring the degree to which growing public 
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perceptions of corruption may have reflected, in part, high-caste mistrust 
of new forms of lower-caste politics. But there is little doubt that such 
perceptions existed, fuelled by the proliferation of stories about electoral 
intimidation—about ‘money and muscle power’, to use the terminology 
of the day—that suffused the press and public discussion in this era. An 
instance reported from the newspapers in 1991 captured this in an 
exemplary fashion. As a reporter for the Indian Express described the 
situation in Etah district in UP preceding the 1991 elections, the local 
candidate of Mulayam Singh Yadav’s party (having recently switched 
from Congress-I) hardly even bothered to campaign. Instead, he toured 
the constituency in a convoy of jeeps filled with supporters armed to the 
teeth. “Mr. Singh apparently doesn’t believe in approaching the electorate 
with folded hands for their votes’, the newspaper reported. And as to 
actually campaigning, one of the candidate’s supporters put it succinctly: 
‘Dadda ko is ki kya zaroorat padi he?’ he said. ‘Woh toh yahan ke 
malik hai’? [Why does ‘elder brother’ need to campaign? He owns this 
place].™ This was a world in which the concept of the common man as 
the ultimate source of sovereignty seemed far removed from the actualities 
of either elections or political life. It is impossible to know how far such 
reports of rural politics may have been caricatures, but there is little 
doubt that stories of this sort were widespread, and they exerted a powerful 
influence on the consciousness of urban, literate classes and shaped 
significantly how ‘normal politics’ in India were increasingly perceived.” 

Suspicion of politics, which was particularly pervasive in the urban 
middle class in India, thus played a prominent part in shaping popular 
reaction to many of Seshan’s actions. “The passion, almost always posi- 
tive, [Seshan] arouses in the educated middle class is awesome’, The 
Tribune wrote in 1994, ‘as awesome as his energy to think of new ways 
to hobble all the political villains’. This shaped the adulation that Seshan 
gammered on his ubiquitous speaking tours, particularly among the urban 
youth. As one of Seshan’s supporters wrote to him, ‘People have started 
hating the politicians and the present political parties. They are deemed 

* Indian Express, 8 May 1991. 

* We should, of course, be wary of accepting such accounts of popular politics at face 
value. For a discussion of Yadav politics from a quite different perspective, see Michelntti 
(2004: 43-72). The point here is the widespread image of such politics in the English- 


press. 
* The Tribune, 4 February 1994. 
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to be a group of dacoits who change their faces, their dresses and their 
parties at the slightest pretext to loot the country and fill their own 
pockets...’. For such people, Seshan provided an inspirational focus. There 
is ‘no dearth of right-thinking people’ in the country, this supporter de- 
clared, but they are ‘waiting for an organisation where they can see a ray 
of hope for their beloved nation’.”’ Seshan’s activist mobilisation of the 
EC seemed to give this to them. In fact, as The Times of India colum- 
nist, Jug Suraiya, put it, Seshan had emerged in this context as a kind of 
middle-class hero, drawing power from a widespread sense of frustration 
with an electoral system that was, in their estimation, slipping away from 
popular control, a trend ‘the common citizen feels himself powerless to 
combat’. ‘The office of the CEC’, Suraiya noted, ‘largely out of the ken 
of the average citizen before Mr. Seshan strapped on his verbal guns, has 
been metamorphosed into a locale of the imagination as compelling as 
the American Wild West mythicised by Hollywood’. The very image of 
the common politician as an enemy of civilising democratic values em- 
powered an image of Seshan, illustrated graphically by a cartoon in Blitz, 
as the ‘corrupt’ politician’s avenging shadow, a hero always ready, in 
the name of the ‘people’, to call the politician to account (Cartoon 2). 
This image, as Suraiya suggested, was like that of the American movie 
hero ‘Dirty Harry’ (which, as Suraiya noted, had its powerful analogues 
in Bollywood cinema during this era).% And it captured the longing 
for order and control that underlay the popularity of many of Seshan’s 
policies. 

Such adulation also spawned its critics. It is not surprising in this 
context that some observers saw the popularity of Seshan’s policies as a 
reflection not simply of disillusionment with political corruption but as 
a political danger to democracy itself. If Seshan embodied the power of 
the law (as against the self-interest of power-hungry politicians), he was 
also a figure, as the Blitz cartoon suggests, ready to wield the Model 
Code not just as an instrument of political and legal restraint but as an 
instrument of power, and one that could potentially threaten not only the 
corrupt politician (and his ‘election malpractices’), but all real politics. 


T Letter, S.A. Kidwai, Lucknow, to Seshan, 14 May 1996. Scrapbook of letters, Library 
and Resource Centre, Election Commission, Nirvachan Sadan, New Dedhi. 

™ Suraiya mentioned in particular the film, Ardh Satya (Half Truth) from 1983 (Jug 
Suraiya, ‘Seahan: The Hero as ‘Dirty Harry’, The Times of India, 5 February 1994). 
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After all, Seshan appears in this cartoon as nothing but a shadowy copy 
of the corrupt politician he is threatening. Many commentators were thus 
quick to criticise many of Seshan’s actions, some labelling him a self- 
agegrandising megalomaniac who seemed to see the EC as above both 
politics and law. If the pervasively corrupt nature of Indian politics was 
the problem, then, as Mani Shankar Aiyar observed, many of “Seshan’s 
millions of fans would privately answer: Why have politicians at all? 
Why not hand over the works to the CEC and leave it to him to run the 
show?’ 2 Indeed, a cartoon in the Hindustan Times in 1996 featured an 
image of Seshan, typically seated before a camera, finding all aspects of 
politics objectionable and simply substituting bis own authority for that 
of all the politicians and parties (Cartoon 3). 


3 Mani Shankar Aryar, ‘Random Ramblings’, Sunday, 5-11 March 1995. 
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In a series of articles in The Statesman, A.G. Noorani, a constitutional 
law expert, lambasted Seshan for ignoring the law itself in his attempts 
to control elections, abusing the balance of power embodied in the con- 
stitution.» And, Praful Bidwai captured a prominent strain in opinion on 
Seshan in his bitter personal attack, suggesting that Seshan’s only 
credentials before coming to the EC had been as a sycophant and a bureau- 
cratic infighter under Rajiv Gandhi. He rules the EC, Bidwai said, ‘like 
a agirdar or mansabdar from the last decadent days of the Mughal or 
Maratha empires’, taking advantage of the sympathies of elites who 


X» What we have been witnessing’, he wrote, ‘is sheer abuse and aggrandizement of 
powers by a bolder of high constitutional office. Whatever good Mr. Seshan has done ..the 
threat he poses to the rule of law by his conduct and to the decencies af public life by his 
utterances brooks no underestimation’ (A G. Noorani, ‘Seshan’s Games-I: Assuming Legis- 
lative Powers’, The Statesman, 31 March 1994 and ‘Seshan’s Games-II: Acting Beyond 
His Powers’, The Statesman, 1 April 1994). 
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longed for ‘order at any cost, for authoritarian solutions, for fascistic as- 
sertion of narrow legality, for the Benevolent Dictator who will restore 
order’. Bidwai’s take was that Seshan’s unusual power as Election Com- 
missioner had come from the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the Con- 
gress alternately appeasing and colluding with him. ‘Indeed, Seshan in 
true Bonapartist fashion has taken advantage of the somewhat unstable 
balance of political power obtaining since 1991, and shamelessly imposed 
his own agenda upon a bumbling Government, often unsure of itself’. 
Though Seshan had thus tried to configure himself as above political in- 
fluence, he was, in fact, deeply complicit with it.” 

Others were far less sweeping in their critiques of Seshan, recognising 
that discussion of the EC’s policies had to be grounded in an understand- 
ing of them not as an effort to control all politics, but rather in relationship 
to the EC’s authority over the special time that elections represented. 
Yet, even here, many were clearly uncomfortable with Seshan’s methods. 
After all, the Model Code, as originally developed, was a document rooted 
in the consent of the political parties and in a realisation among the parties 
of the mutual benefits deriving from a common code of electoral restramt 
that was morally applicable to all, and that could allow the opposition, at 
least potentially, to hold the government in power to the same electoral 
standards that applied to other parties. Central to the code’s meaning 
from this perspective was thus the fact that it did not have the absolute 
force of law. The importance of this ideal was captured clearly in a news- 
paper column by a former EC head, Shyam Lal Shakdher (CEC: 1977-82), 
in 1994. In sharp contrast with some other critics, Shakdher praised 


31 Bidwai was a sonioc editor at the The Times of India. According to Bidwal, the false 
populist pretension in Seshan’s stances was suggested when, in 1993, Narasimha Rao bad 
tried to rein Seshan in by appointing two additional Election Commissioners. Seshan 
complained of this bitterly, casting himself as a champion of the people in the face of at- 
tempted government intimidation. But in fact, as Bidwai noted, this was an approach to 
manipulating the EC that Seshan himself had recommended to Rajiv Gandhi in the late 
1980s when Rajiv had sought to rein in the then Election Commissioner, R.V.S. Peri 
Shastri (CEC: 1986-90) (Bidwai 1994). Seshan’s history as a pliant bureancrat who had 
previously never challenged political authority was underscored by Amnlya Ganguli. 
Before becoming CEC, Ganguli wrote, Seshan had ‘remained the ideal bureaucrat, seen 
but not heard’, whose sole mission in life was to ensure that, ‘as Lord Curzon said, “round 
and round likes the diurnal revolution of the earth went the file—stately, solemn, sure and 
slow” (Amulya Ganguli, ‘The President Rebel: Mr Seshan’s Belated Heroism’, The Times 
of India, 14 February 1994). 
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Seshan’s personal commitments, his motives and his integrity. But, he 
nevertheless called him sharply to task for the way that he had sought to 
wield the Model Code, not primarily through moral suasion, but as a 
blunt instrument. It was laudable, Shakdher wrote, that Seshan was fight- 


ing for honesty and propriety in elections. 


But, what Mr. Seshan must understand is that honesty, truth, ethics 
are all relative terms. These are man-made virtues and it is not up to 
any individual to decide on the violation of any of those virtues. It is 
impossible to bind any individual, leave alone political parties, to 
codes and rules. Honestly speaking, it is impossible for any man to 
try to reform another man’.” 


Consent, Shakdher implied, was at the very heart of the electoral sys- 
tem, and it could not be manufactured by_using the Model Code as a club 
to threaten the politicians, as Seshan had seemed inclined to do. 
Shakdher’s comments built on the assumption that it was, in the end, 
only through the people’s vote that the power of politicians could, in 
practical terms, be constrained. 

Yet, Seshan’s policies (and the Model Code itself), in fact, raised more 
complicated questions. In implicit contrast with the assumptions of 
Shakdher’s comments, Seshan’s policies were based on the assumption 
that consent itself required an externalised framework of legal restraint, 
since coercive forms of authority were endemic to normal Indian social 
and political life. This was not merely a product of middle-class fantasies 
and fears about corrupt politicians, but embodied an assumption deeply 
embedded in the very structure of electoral law as long interpreted in 
post-election court cases. Seshan’s emphasis on publicity could be taken 
in part as an effort to encourage internalised acceptance of the standards 
of the Model Code by holding those who violated it up to public criticism. 
But, what was new in his approach was his emphasis on highly public— 
and executive—forms of intervention during ‘electoral time’ itself. Some 
thought that the EC should limit its control over elections to policing the 
most blatant forms of voter coercion, such as violent intimidation and 
booth-capturing. “We the voters are not nursery children’, one columnist 
said, ‘who require to be led by the EC’s grandfatherly hand’.* But many 


2 Sunday Observer, 27 February—5 March 1994. 
B K.V. Chacko, “Towards Freer Poll’, Hindustan Times, 22 April 1996. 
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others accepted that the dangers to free voting and ‘consent’ were mani- 
fold, both in terms of government manipulation of largesse, patronage 
and policy promises and in terms of public appeals to narrow religious, 
caste and linguistic identities that undermined the emergence, during 
election campaigns, of an arena of open discussion in which voters were 
capable of exercising their free rational discretion. At stake was thus the 
relationship of law and politics in the electoral definition of the people’s 
sovereignty. 

The key to many of the debates on Seshan’s policies thus related to 
the methods by which the EC sought to give teeth to the disciplining of 
elections (and politics), by asserting unprecedented controls both over 
government’s potentially coercive prerogatives and over potentially 
dangerous forms of influence and speech, during ‘electoral time’. For 
many in the opposition, it was government manipulation of its powers to 
buy off voters that represented the most serious threat of all to free 
elections, and it was here that the EC’s interventions were most critical. 
Opposition leaders therefore widely congratulated the EC in the early 
1990s on its expanded efforts to rein in government election-eve givea- 
ways and promises, even as election campaigns were ongoing. But here 
too, many commentators were uncomfortable. The problem for many 
lay in the degree to which Seshan’s executive enforcement of the Model 
Code seemed to go beyond the control of electoral abuses to substitute 
the EC’s unelected authority for that of the elected government during 
election time, which seemed to mock the very principles of representative 
government. As The Times of India editorialised after Seshan tried to 
prevent the launching of a government cotton export programme during 
the 1996 campaign, “The Code of Conduct is not license to freeze normal 
governance’. More importantly, the logic of EC efforts to police govern- 
ment policy directives threatened, in the eyes of some, the forms of pol- 
itical debate necessary to free choice. As a cartoon in The Times of India 


* “Decoding the EC’, The Times of India, 12 April 1996. Nor, they noted, could the 
argument that a government policy might benefit a particular section of the population be 
adequate, by itself, to justify EC prohibitions on the articulatios of policy durmg ‘electoral 
time’. After all, as the newspaper observed, ‘...all policy decisions mean gain to one section 
and loss to another, regardless of whether elections are held or not’. In this case, the 
timing of the programmes in question was clearly dictated, the Times argued, not by the 
election cycle, but by movements in commodity prices (and indeed the courts agreed and 
ultimately stepped in to freeze the EC’s directives in this case). 
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the next week sarcastically implied, overzealous EC enforcement of its 
strictures on government efforts to ‘influence’ the voters could easily 
make a mockery of the whole process of electoral campaigning, since 
policy debates and attempts to ‘influence’ the voters were, in the end, in- 
separable. This is, after all, what electoral campaigns were all about 
(Cartoon 4). As these debates suggested, the difficulties in drawing bright 
boundaries between the unfair, and potentially coercive, manipulation 
of the government’s policy levers and the protection of vigorous policy 
debate, highlighted the underlying contradictions in the whole effort to 
control normal political ‘influence’ during election campaigns.” 
Cartoon 4 
The Times of India, 21 Apcil 1996 
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5 This was an old 1sspe in election law, that went back to the colonial period, and even 
to English electoral law in the 19th century before that. For some discussion of the his- 
tory of legal attempts to distinguish between ‘legitimate’ and ‘illegitimate’ influence, see 
Gilmartin (2007: 65-67). 
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Similar debates swirled, also, around Seshan’s efforts to control com- 
munal rhetoric during ‘electoral time’. In fact, legal limitations on elec- 
toral speech relating to religion, caste, language and community were 
also nothing new in India, for many of these limitations too dated back 
to the Representation of the People Act (and, in some cases, to colonial 
law) and had long been extensively litigated in the courts in post-election 
petitions. But regulation of electoral rhetoric through post-election court 
cases had hardly been entirely effective, a fact many were extremely 
sensitive to in the post-Ayodhya years of the 1990s. ‘It is well-known’, 
the Deccan Herald wrote in 1994, that, in spite of the law, past ‘election 
campaigns have been highly vitiated by appeals to religion, caste, race, 
creed, community and language’.* Some, thus, saw EC efforts to under- 
score these restrictions through explicit executive enforcement of the 
Model Code during campeigns as an important advance for the ‘purity’ 
of elections. Some suggested that Seshan’s obsession with ‘cleaning up’ 
the electoral environment (‘Walls are to be kept clean of posters; graffiti 
is outlawed; loudspeakers are to be abated’), reflecting his background 
as an Environment Ministry bureaucrat at an earlier stage in his career, 
had simply been extended, as a cartoon in the National Herald suggested, 
to cleaning up the ‘political air” (Cartoon 5). Others, however, saw the 
EC’s intervention into this realm as a far more insidious challenge to 
democratic principles, marked, again, by impossible contradictions. As 
one commentator noted, it was ridiculous to think that the EC could act 
as an ‘ideological ombudsman’ in Indian politics when the SC itself 
(which had handed down several controversial rulings on electoral appeals 
to Hindutva in the 1990s ) could not lay down clear standards.™ Such 
arguments, in fact, became particularly pointed when, during the 1996 
election campaign, the EC tried to censor the language of a BJP statement 


* Sec editorial, ‘Welcome Step’, Deccan Herald, 30 December 1994. 

7 Mani Shankar Aiyer, ‘Cleaning the Augean Stables: Let’s Start with the Election 
Commission’, Sunday, 11-17 August 1996. 

m" Swapan Dasgupta, “Theme Songs of 1996’, The Hindu, 20 April. 1996. The most 
important decision was the 1995 SC ruling, arising from a series of election cases appealed 
from the Bombay high court, upholding the legality of electoral appeals to Hindutva 
(Ramesh Yeshwant Prabhoo v. Prabhakar Kashinath Kunte and others, SC appeal, AIR 
1996 SC 1113). But this was associated with several other decisions in the 1990s, which 
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Cartoon 5 
National Herald, 20 February 1996 
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read on the Doordarshan. The BJP objected to this as a funda-mental 
challenge to free speech and fundamental rights.” But, even many of the 
BJP’s critics (and secularist critics of Hindutva) argued that the effect of 
Seshan’s heavy-handed efforts to enforce the Model Code was less to 
control and purify electoral rhetoric (and prevent appeals to religion from 
coercing the free, rational choice of the voters) than it was to raise 


had left the law relating to religious appeals in elections in flux (inclnding the landmark 
decision in S.R. Bommai and others v. Union of India, AIR 1994 SC 1918, which asserted 
that ‘secularism’ was part of the ‘basic structure’ of the Indian Constitution). As Rajeev 
Dhbavan wrote in a column in April 1996, for the EC to establish clear standards when the 
courts could not was hopeless: “The Hindutva judgment has left behmd a debris of 
questions—both on the issue of the appeal to religion and the equation of ‘Hindutva’ with 
Indianisation as well as the extent to which candidates can benefit from party leaders and 
others making invidiously impermissible speeches as long as the active consent of the 
candidates is not proven’ (Rajeev Dhavan, ‘Whither Indian Democracy?’, The Hindu, 
26 April 1996). 

» As L.K. Advani put it, comments simply referring to the Ram Mandir could in no 
way be interpreted as ‘violative of the Model Code as they are not directed against any 
religious faith or community’. Seo ‘Advani Flays EC Stand on BJP Broadcast’, Free Press 
Journal, 22 April 1996. This may have been disingenuous, but it suggested how difficult 
it was to define such standards. Some observers, in fact, suggested that the EC’s attempts 
to mit the BJP’s Hindutva rhetoric may have actually helped to reinvigorate this as an 
issue in the 1996 elections. 
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sympathy for the BJP and to vitiate debate on what were, in fact, central 
differences between the parties. ‘It is preposterous,’ one commentator 
thus noted, ‘to bowdlerize a theme [Hindutva] which has dictated the 
fault-line of contemporary politics’. Drawing clear boundaries around 
what speech was permissible during an election campaign, and how this 
could be distinguished from ‘normal’ speech, thus proved just as difficult 
as drawing lines around permissible government policy pronouncements. 

Indeed, Seshan’s activism and publicity-consciousness brought to 
centre stage popular debate that had rarely been heard in India on the 
very nature of the election process itself and its relationship to normal 
Indian political life. Many commentators, as we have seen, criticised the 
very idea that the EC could effectively hold the election process to a 
higher morality than existed in ‘normal’ political life. And yet, at the 
same time, most——and not just in the middle class—welcomed the dis- 
cipline over electoral campaigns that Seshan’s policies aimed towards, 
for his policies underscored that elections were different, that they were 
a time when the power of the common man, and his ultimate sovereignty, 
was also theoretically on display. This, of course, is not to say that even 
Seshan’s strongest supporters believed that the EC’s policies could com- 
pletely transform the workings of politics during elections. Far from it.“ 
Yet, the very idealism behind the Model Code was widely appealing, 
and few—even of Seshan’s strongest critics—thus challenged the basic 
idea that there should be a special Model Code for elections in India, or 
that attempts to give it more weight and force were a good thing. This 
was because most recognised that, whatever the gap between ideals and 
reality, the Model Code underscored the fact that the electoral moment 


@ Refer to Dasgupta (1996), see footnote 38. An editorial in The Pioneer suggested 
the contradictions the EC faced. Rules wore clearty necessary, it said, to prevent ‘free 
speech’ from being abused by ‘unscrupulous communal] elements’. However, at the same 
time, ‘t would also be a pity if in their zeal to sanitise elections, the courts and election 
authorities choke the healthy tradition in this country of a boisterous poll campaign where 

views and ideologies clash with each other for the approval of the people’. The 
Pioneer, 18 April 1996 : 

‘| Many noted, m fact, the spotty character of the EC’s influence in different consti- 
tuencies. See, for example, ‘Rayalseema defies Mr. Seshan’, The Hindu, 3 December 
1994. Even M.S. Gill, one of Seshan’s fellow Election Commissioner, admitted that 
although probably 50 per cent of the complaints about election abuses that the EC received 
were correct, they were only able to act on a fraction of these (Shivaji Sarkar, “The EC 
can Bark but can’t Bite’, Financial Express, 26 Apal 1996) 
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did in some ways transcend everyday politics, for it was the moment 
when, even amongst corruption and everyday power, the people’s sov- 
ereignty was on display. Yet, as debate on Seshan’s policies made clear, 
the relationship of electoral time and everyday politics remained an 
ongoing matter of considerable tension. 


lil 
The experience of cyclical electoral time 


The impact of Seshan’s policies on voters and politicians, and the contro- 
versies they aroused, were, in fact, measured in some ways leas by con- 
crete transformations of the political arena than by the ways that they 
brought the inevitable tensions between ideals and realities into popular _ 
consciousness and experience—and within a framework of cyclical elec- 
toral time. For politicians in particular, the contradictory political 
imperatives that the Model Code created were deeply felt. This was cap- 
tured, for example, in a Laxman cartoon that simultaneously suggested 
the absurdity of expecting normal moral standards to change simply 
because an election had been called, and yet, at the same time, highlighted 
the degree to which politicians had to contend with the fact that during 
election time something was undoubtedly different (Cartoon 6). Bribery 
was much in the news in the 1990s, an obsession embodied in the well- 
known image of Narasimha Rao accepting a suitcase filled with money. 
Yet, as Laxman’s cartoon suggests, which self-respecting politician could 
be so gauche as to receive such a suitcase during the time when the 
moral whips of the Model Code were in effect? Where was morality? 
Wait until after the polls, the politician in the cartoon implies, and then 
I will accept the bribe. The absurdity in expecting a complete transfor- 
mation in morality, based simply on the announcement of the election 
poll, is at the heart of the cartoon’s humour. And yet, at the same time, 
the cartoon captures how self-conscious many politicians undoubtedly 
became in the face of Seshan’s strictures. Politicians had to face, at least 
in their public self-presentation, the conflicting imperatives of power 
politics and moral idealism as they never had before. Seshan’s policies 
ci ie, petal ae ea ene 


© A clear example of this was the government’s reaction to Seahan’s announcement of 
his intention to review the state residency requirement for members of the Rajya Sabha. 
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Cartoon 6 
The Times of India, 17 April 1996 





Rajya Sabha members were technically supposed to be residents of the states they repre- 
sented, but the government had used safe Rajya Sabha seats to get important ministers, 
who otherwise might have had trouble getting elected, into parliament. The most important 
of these was the Finance Minister, Manmohan Singh, who had been given a Rajya Sabha 
scat in Assam. With Seehan’s ammouncement, Narasimha Rao thus suddenly had to scramble 
to make sure that Manmohan Singh, the most widely respected member of his cabinet, 
could be protected. 
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At no point was this more evident than in the summer of 1994, when 
Narasimha Rao’s government proposed a constitutional amendment to 
curtail the EC’s power, only to have to subsequently withdraw it in the 
face of considerable popular opposition.© Frustration among government 
politicians boiled over at times in boisterous scenes in parliament and in 
the provincial legislatures.“ As one journal noted, en 
really know how fo deal with T.N. Seshan’.“ 

But, however acute for the government, these problems were hardly 
confined to politicians in positions of power. The degree to which Seshan’s 
policies, in fact, threw politicians from all sides of the political spectrum 
off balance, is suggested by an anecdote that appeared in the press about 
an attempted election tour in 1996 by Andhra Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
leader, Chandrababu Naidu. In the heat of an election meeting in 
Narasimha Rao’s own Nandyal constituency, Naidu responded to requests 
from the crowd by spontaneously declaring on the spot that if the consti- 
tuency defeated Narasimha Rao, he would see to it that Nandyal became 
a separate district ‘the very next day’ after the election. But the result 
was, as the newspaper put it, an instant ‘shock-reaction’, not from the 
crowd, but from the other party leaders ‘on the dais’. This was, they 
realised, a blatant violation of the Model Code. As the reporters present 
‘rushed to the Telecom Centre to file the story’, Naidu was quickly taken 
hold of and unceremoniously told to recant: ‘Election rules do not permit 
me to promise you anything’, he said. ‘So I cannot do so. I shall settle all 


© Sunday, 3-9 July 1994. The senso was, the magazine reported, that m withdrawing 
the measure, the government had been intimidated by the fear of widespread popular 
reaction in favour of Seshan. Part of the strategy, in fact, had been to give legal sanction 


of UP politicians to the EC’s directive that candidates needed to clean up their wall posters 
after the polling in each constituency or face EC sanctions. On one level, the triviality of 
this is striking. And yet, what is startling is how worked up over it many politicians became. 
This reached such a pass that when the Speaker of the UP Vidhan Sabha refused to allow 
legislative discussion of ıt, members of the assembly, as one newspaper put it, ‘stormed 
, the well af the house’ and threw chairs at the Speaker’s podium. The Times of India, 
23 March 1994. 
© Sunday, 16-22 January 1994. 
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your grievances after the election’.“ Such stories suggest both the 
absurdity and impossibility of truly separating electoral politics from 
the wider world of normal politics, for politicians could easily just say: 
‘wait until after the elections...’. But these anecdotes also suggest how 
self-conscious many politicians had become about the ideals embodied 
in the Model Code, however much they may in practice have been 
violated. 

This tension was a matter not only for the politicians, but for individual 
voters as well. For Seshan, the key to ‘electoral time’ was that it implied 
new forms of behavioural discipline, whether internalised or imposed 
through external rules. This was the essence of the Model Code. But, for 
the people, such discipline was two-sided. On the one hand, if free indi- 
vidual consent lay at the heart of the notion of popular sovereignty, then 
protection of the individual against coercion lay at the very foundation 
of legitimate elections, and this required the assertion of a distinctive 
form of electoral discipline. This was essential to allow the voice of the 
‘people’ to emerge, for only legal discipline allowed the structural reversal 
implicit in the common man becoming ‘sultan for a day’ to occur. But 
this had a flip side as well. If elections were about the people’s sov- 
ereignty, then they were also a time of special danger, for this was the 
time when the people’s sovereignty became imminent. So, if power was 
momentarily reversed, it was also important that the ‘people’ themselves 
be specially subject to discipline during ‘electoral time’. The EC policies, 
as The Hindu put it, introduced ‘elements of sobriety and sanity into 
electioneering’.”’ This was discipline that served a dual function. 

Widespread press commentary made it clear that many people, in fact, 
experienced the new regime of Model Code enforcement in this con- 
tradictory mode. In the Kalka by-election of 1993, for example, Seshan 
banned all traffic and shut down the roads in order to more effectively 
control electioneering. Stories of stranded voters and disrupted lives filled 
the newspapers. People had seen ‘many elections’, interviewees told a 


“ The Hindu, 25 April 1996. 

” The Hindu, 30 November 1994. The special moral dangers inherent m elections, as 
a time of open division in the community, were not only a concern of the government, but 
could be recognised by the people themselves. See, for example, Jonathan Spencer’s ` 
discussion of village elections in Sri Lanka (Spencer 2007: 83-84). 
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reporter, ‘but none like this’. The Goa provincial elections of 1994 
were ‘straight out of Ripley’s “Believe it or Not”’, another reporter wrote. 
‘Goa, where liquor usually flows almost as freely as water, went bone- 
dry for five days in November’, as the EC prepared for the vote.” As 
never before, Seshan transformed elections ‘into austere no-nonsense 
exercises’ .® Coercive ‘money and muscle power’ may have been signifi- 
cantly constrained, but so were the lives of the people. 

But though this discipline clearly prompted resentment, it is also clear 
that it was associated with a significant sense of popular empowerment 
as well. Many, in fact, lauded the fact that it now seemed to be the indi- 
vidual voter who mattered more than the party or the politicians. As one 
columnist wrote, Seshan’s actions in enforcing restraints on political meet- 
ings, wall posters, commandeering of transport, etc., though perhaps 
arbitrary in many ways and open to critique, were nevertheless a clear 
sign to voters that it was not the parties or the politicians, but the individual 
voter who was at the heart of the meaning of elections. ‘Vast sections of 
people, who have become, in a manner of speaking, victims of election 
extravaganza’, he continued, thus welcomed the EC’s actions as a sign 
of their own empowerment"! Politicians themselves were forced to rely 
far less on loudspeakers and large-scale meetings and more on individual 
‘door-to-door canvassing’, which put a premium on individual contact 
with candidates and elicited widespread praise from voters. In Karnataka, 
as one newspaper story reported, this had taken away the ‘sense of iden- 
tity’ of some political hangers-on and party workers, who found it difficult 
to supplicate individual voters. But for many voters themselves the story , 
was different. ‘For the people of Karnataka’, the paper reported, ‘Seshan 
is nothing but a hero’.** A clear verdict on the discipline that Seshan’s 
strictures imposed on politicking came from ‘64-year old Ammanamma, 


® *Thousands Stranded as Seshan seals Kalka’, Indian Express, 18 July 1993. This 
was, in fact, 2 re-poll after Seshan had cancelled polling in Kalka several months carlier 
after government violations of the model code, as discussed earlier. 

® Frontline, 16 December 1994. 

D ‘Seshan is Watching’, Sunday, 20-26 November 1994. 

1 Kutty, K. Govindan, ‘Falsehood as a Noun’, Indian Express, 12 March 1994. 

2 The Telegraph, 4 December 1994. The newspaper reported that, at least in Karnataka, 
some party workers were marginalised who found it impossible to do door-to-door can- 
vassing without ‘irritating’ the voters. 
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a resident of Chenanhalli, a village bordering Ramnagram district’ [in 
Karnataka], as quoted in India Today: ‘I have heard the name Seshan. 
He has put an end to all the ugly posters and blaring loudspeakers. It’s 
the best thing to happen’.® 

Still, if Seshan’s obsession with discipline underscored the importance 
of the individual, autonomous voter as, perhaps, a ‘sultan for a day’, this 
hardly captured all the various meanings that election participants had 
commonly vested in elections in India. Indeed, many bemoaned at the 
same time the loss of a certain ‘festival’ atmosphere that Seshan’s reforms 
seemed to have undermined, a vision of electoral culture embedded in 
popular understandings of elections as a collective enterprise, rooted per- 
haps in a very different sort of ritual cycle from that which shaped the 
EC’s view of elections. Some thus criticised Seshan’s strong emphasis 
on discipline as an abandonment of the vision of elections as ‘a simple 
and joyful exercise, as they were in the fifties and sixties’, an exercise 
defined as much by collective activity as by the individual act of voting.” 
This was, in fact, a tradition that had less to do with underscoring the 
individual’s autonomous freedom of choice (or, the people’s constitutional 
sovereignty) than it did with underscoring the affective bonds of reci- 
procity between leader and follower that had traditionally underlain king- 
ship and patron—client authority in India. As public events, elections had 
long drawn on the ethos of public arena performances such as Ram Lila 
in which the bonds linking leaders and followers were morally/religiously 
reaffirmed (Freitag 1989). But Seshan’s policies had clearly limited this 
aspect of electoral practices. ‘Gone are the electronic binges with gaudily 
decked up video raths [chariots], hi-tech tamashas [spectacles] and 
mammoth rallies attended by central leaders jet-setting from one part of 
the country to another’, one journal noted.” 

The potential importance of this was captured in a critical commentary 
in 1996 by Swapan Dasgupta. ‘Political activity in India has traditionally 
had a carnival-like atmosphere’, he wrote, ‘which is in keeping with na- 
tional character. It has been so for more than a century, ever since Tilak 
created the Ganpati festival as an instrument of mass mobilisation. By 
going against the grain of custom and imposing a regime of Brahminical 


d? India Today, 15 December 1994. 
* Refer to footnote 33. 
3 Seahan is Watching’, Sunday, 20-26 November 1994 
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austerity on electioneering, the EC has curbed spontaneity’ and under- 
_ mined this tradition.” The EC policies that attempted to curb all govern- 

ment largesse in election campaigns, including giveaways of free food 
or saris, that had long occupied an important place in electoral culture, 
could be interpreted from this perspective as deliberate efforts to undercut 
older cultural models of kingly authority rooted in public bonding be- 
tween the people and their leaders (Price 1989). Dasgupta’s reference to 
‘Brahminical austerity’, reflecting the fact that Seshan himself was a 
Tamil Brahmin, linked this to older tensions within Indian culture, with 
Seshan’s overriding emphasis on discipline and control presented as a 
‘Brabminical’ contrast to a presumably more kingly and populist model 
of public political transactions. Though Dasgupta did not use the term, 
the implication was that the Model Code could be seen as a sort of elec- 
toral Dharmashastra, analogous to an assertion of Brahminic norms for 
electoral behaviour.” But Dasgupta’s critique went well beyond this to a 
critique of the way the EC’s rules, however grounded in the supposed 
protection of free electoral choice, threatened to undercut the cultural 
foundations of political leadership that were central to democracy. Even 
the establishment of curfews on election meetings undercut critical as- 
pects of an embedded Indian culture of political leadership, he suggested. 
‘Popularity ratings of leaders are often measured by the extent to which 
they are late for public meetings. People in villages and small towns 
love the heady excitement of the “imminent” arrival of a big neta’.™ 
This was an election culture, in other words, shaped far more by the col- 
lective cultural expectations linking leaders and populace together than 

* Refer to Dasgupta (1996), seo footnote 38. 

_ * Certainty, Seahan himself was very fond of discussing dharma and its moral codes. 
‘A strong moral core and code’ had ‘always been an mmportant element of India’s existence’, 
he noted (Seahan 1995a: 3); and India’s contemporary problems derived primarily from 
the fact that ‘dharma end dharmic mile’ had collapsed (Seshan 1995b: 1). It is perhaps 
worth noting in this regard that if Seshan’s policies did encourage a Brahminical style of 
anthority that was in tension with a kingly style of cultural leadership, this was nowhere 
more in evidence than In Seshan’s home province of Tamil Nadu, where Seshan's relations 
were particularly strained with the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AIADMK), with its non-Brahmin cultural style. Tensions with Jayalalitha reached their 
peak when Seshan published innuendoes in his autobiography that C.N. Annadurai’s anti- 
Hindi agitations might have been in part encouraged by connections to the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA). Relations between the CEC and the government in Tamil Nadu 


were subsequently so strained that Seshan was at one point gheraced at the Madras airport. 
R Refer to Dasgupta (1996), footnote 38 
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by the legalistic notion of respect for individual voter consent that lay at 
the root of the EC’s Model Code. 

Yet, the question about the relationship of these traditions remains an 
open one. In some ways, Seshan’s vision was one aimed deliberately at 
undercutting the particular forms of local festival tradition that had sup- 
ported the influence of local political leaders over their followers, in- 
cluding kingly styles of political influence that were, in the view of the 
EC (and in the technical light of Indian electoral law), antithetical to the 
particular vision of the people’s sovereignty embedded in the Indian con- 
stitution. And yet, to see these as completely opposing trajectories would 
undoubtedly be to overstate the case. For whatever the substance in 
Dasgupta’s critique of the EC’s approach, there is little doubt that the 
vision of elections as a special time, in cyclical and dialectical tension 
with the workings of everyday power and politics, was one shared both 
by the EC and by those who championed a campaign style rooted in 
older visions of Indian culture. As both Seshan’s supporters and critics 
recognised, his championing of both political discipline and the Model 
Code had been cast in the popular imagination, at least in significant 
part, as a moral position with resonances linked to older visions of divine 
sovereignty, standing outside normal human affairs and yet, gaining 
special imminence at election time.” The significance of the critical years 
of the early 1990s—and the debates that they engeadered—is that they 
perhaps brought into public consciousness the relationship between the 
secular construction of popular sovereignty and the construction of Indian 
culture as never before. 


IV 
Conclusion 


The long-term impact of the transformations in the role of the EC, asso- 
ciated with T,N. Seshan’s leadership, remains difficult to judge. In fact, 
even during his tenure, Seshan’s power waxed and waned in political 
interaction with the power of both the courts and the government. Seshan’s 
independent authority was in some ways curtailed when, after a long- 
running court battle, he was forced, in 1995, to accept shared authority _ 


>? For some discussion of this, and of issues of sacrality related to it, see Banerjee . 
(2007: 1556-62). 
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with the two additional Election Commissioners who had been appointed 
by the government in 1993. But, contrary to some projections, this in no 
way led to fundamental shifts in the EC’s policies during Seshan’s last 
year as CEC in 1996. In fact, there is considerable evidence to suggest 
that the shifts in the public presence of the EC that Seshan’s tenure brought 
have not been fundamentally reversed since that time. The EC has re- 
mained, since the 1990s, an important presence in popular conscious- 
ness, symbolising a conception of the people’s sovereignty that transcends 
the power of India’s politicians.*! 

What is most noteworthy about the controversies surrounding Seshan, 
however, is not so much the direct impact that he had on politics, but the 
debate his tenure sparked about the nature of Indian democracy. Though 
necessarily speculative, consideration of the ‘Seshan phenomenon’ sug- 
gests areas of potential comparison of India’s democracy with that of 
other democratic countries, which it would be worthwhile for scholars 
to explore further. Many other countries have elections run by ostensibly 
apolitical ECs. But the most interesting comparisons arising from India’s 
experience are, I think, with the United States (US) (a country which 
does not have a similar type of EC). What is most interesting are the 
comparative implications of the relationship between politics, the law 
and popular sovereignty that an examination of the Seshan debate sug- 
gests. Though both India and the US have political systems built on a 
deeply entrenched notion of popular sovereignty, the concept appears to 
operate in two very different ways. 

The controversies surrounding Seshan’s tenure underscored India’s 
distinctive vision of popular. sovereignty—and the tensions that defined 
it. India’s electoral law was from the beginning founded on the assumption 
that the snares of social hierarchies and received authority represented 
an ever-present threat to the ability of the individual conscience to pol- 
itically speak. This was the mindset that shaped the thinking of India’s 
constitutional founders. The revolutionary act of establishing adult suf- 
frage in India (and vesting sovereign authority in the ‘people’) required 
a structure of vigilant legal protections against India’s entrenched social 


% Ror a belief overview of the effects of Seshan’s reforms, see Jaffrelot (2006: 93-95). 

© Ror a recent book that argues the distinctive umportance in India’s constitutional 
history of a notion of the people’s sovereignty as a concept transcending the sovereignty 
of parliament, see Sen (2007). Sen, however, does not discuss the EC. 
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coercion if the people’s sovereignty was to effectively function. This 
provided the legal foundations on which Seshan acted. And it was, as we 
have seen, at the heart of a distinct concept of ‘electoral time’. 
Seshan’s actions nevertheless generated immense controversy for two 
basic reasons. The first had to do with the EC’s claim to stand ‘above’ 
politics and regulate it at election time in order to protect the people’s 
voice. For many, this made Seshan a hero, a human exemplar of the 
notion that the lew and the Constitution—as embodiments of the people’s 
wilt—stood above everyday politics. For some, this took on religious 
connotations, rooted in old conceptions of divine sovereignty. But for 
others, it simply represented a political power grab compromising the 
structure of law itself. In taming the politicians, Seshan seemed not just 
to be acting in the apolitical interest of the people’s constitutional sov- 
ereignty, but in the interest of focusing power on himself. For some, it 
was he who, during electoral time, seemed to become ‘sultan for a day’. 
The contradiction lay in the executive authority that Seshan asserted 
even as he acted in the apolitical name of the Constitution and the law. 
But the controversy surrounding Seshan derived more profoundly from 
a second contradiction that also harked back to the structure of the Indian 
Constitution itself. Seshan’s actions also played into long-standing as- 
sumptions among literate Indian elites that they had a special duty 
(deriving not just from literacy but also, and even more critically, from 
self-cultivation and self-discipline) to identify with the transcendent prin- 
ciples of law necessary to tame the unruliness of India’s everyday life. 
This by no means undercut the power of an idealised vision of the ‘people’ 
transcending distinctions of caste and elite. But, it was from such a per- 
spective that Seshan could be viewed as representative of a legal—perhaps 
even Brahminical—ordey, in tension with the undisciplined world of 
everyday political conflict. Given this contradiction, it is no surprise 
that Seshan appeared simultaneously to many Indians as a champion of 
the ‘people’ and as an elite paternalist. In popularising the Model Code 
in the public sphere, Seshan could be taken as a moral champion of the 
need for politicians themselves, high and low caste alike, to internalise 


© C.P. Surendran, ‘A King-like Thing’, The Illustrated Weekly, 14-20 August 1993. 
Though he does not use the term ‘Sultan’, Surendran stressed the seemmg arbitrari-ness 
and despotic character of many of Seshan’s actions. ‘A man like Seahan will never have 
enough power, his resistance to corruption notwithstanding’. 
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the principles of restraint that popular sovereignty and equality required. 
In this sense, he was a harbinger of a transformational politics. However, 
he seemed to operate with considerable contempt for how popular politics 
and popular leadership actually functioned.® It is little wonder, therefore, 
that he was a figure simultaneously of unprecedented adulation and wide- 
spread suspicion. 

The nature of these tensions comes into clearer focus 1f we compare 
the assumptions about the ‘people’ shaping India’s elections with those 
shaping elections in the US. In the US, popular sovereignty developed 
historically in a different direction. In a country that saw its identity in 
the late 18th and 19th century as rooted precisely in its rejection of aristo- 
cratic hierarchy, the American voter was not conceptualised by the 
constitutional founders as bound in a web of social hierarchy, but rather 
as defined by an idealised vision of individual autonomy. This was a 
voter whose conscience, in theory, needed no legal protections to find 
expression. Self-interest rather than community pressure was assumed 
to define the quintessential voter’s approach to politics, so it was unthink- 
able that the voter would need a strong electoral law protecting the 
freedom of franchise against coercion and intimidation. Such an ideo- 
logy was perhaps captured in its purest fashion in the discussion by 
Tocqueville of democracy in America in the 1830s and 1840s. 


The humblest individual who co-operates in the government of society 
acquires a certain degree of self-respect; and as he possesses author- 
ity, he can command the services of minds more enlightened than 
his own. He is canvassed by a multitude of applicants, and in seek- 
ing to deceive him in a thousand ways, they really enlighten him. 
(Tocqueville 1985: 251) 


Here, it is the free will of the voter that, in theory, tames the operation of 
‘influence’ rather than the other way around. It was wholly unnecessary, 
in such a view, that the law would need to be mobilised, on a large scale, 


® His contempt for everyday politicians was manifest, whatever ther popularity. ‘If 
we take a list of 200 political leaders—irom the Central Council of Ministers, Parliament 
and the statee—is there even one among them who can be approached with a request for 
advice of a personal or policy dilemma? Can we say of even one of them: “This is a man 
of character—I can go to hım with a problem”. We have pygmies’, Seshan wrote, ‘strutung 
aboot like titans’ (Seahan 1995a: 5). 
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to protect the free will of the voter from such ‘influence’ and ‘deceptions’ 
in order that a workable popular sovereignty could emerge. Only the 
process of politics itself could unleash the ‘people’s’ free will. 

In India, too, notions of equality and personal autonomy find a place 
in the ideals enshrined in the constitution. However, the reality of political 
life could not merely be left to such ideals (for, as the very structure of 
the constitution made clear, these were ideals that had not yet been 
reached—and perhaps never would be). Forms of social hierarchy and 
received authority inherited from history maintained a far more potent 
hold on the popular mind. For this reason, the cyclical form of elections 
and ‘electoral time’ was critical to capture the ideal of popular sovereignty 
operating in oscillating tension with the realm of ‘normal’ structures of 
political domination and influence. That this structure was marked by 
potential controversy is clear. But, it can also be contrasted with the 
almost naïve assumption in the US that elections can express a popular 
will with minimal legal attention to the forms of intimidation and coercion, 
‘mental, economic, political, intellectual’, as Seshan put it, that are’ an 
inevitable part of the hierarchies of wealth and power that shape the 
world.” While the assumptions underlying popular sovereignty in the 
US may help us to understand comparatively the distinctive assumptions 
underlying India’s democratic system, looking at India’s system—and 
at the extraordinary public debates on the nature of politics and law mark- _ 
ing Seshan’s tenure as Election Commissioner—may help us to under- 
stand also the tensions implicit in the distinctive form of democracy in 
the US. 
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Handled with discretion: 
Shaping policing practices 
through witch accusations 


Helen M. Macdonald 


The Indian state of Chhattisgarh has been continually confronted with violent assaults 
and murder targeting individuals who are believed to practice witchcraft. By sketching 
the murder of accused witch, Kulwantin Bai Nishad, in 1995, I highlight the way prevailing 
assumptions about witchcraft, long held by the media, police and state, were contested. 
Intersecting with a national and state discourse of modernist ideals, witch-related violence 
has been transformed into a politicised object that signals extreme underdevelopment in 
a state whose legitimacy depends upon progress and development. The Indian Police Service 
(IPS), the foremost organisation to contend with these issues, maintains a crucial role in 
administering the citizen—state encounter. Commonly associated with attributes of corrup- 
tion, misuse of authority, violence and partisan politics, the police official emerged in the 
findings as an ordinary citizen having a special and sometimes difficult public job. By 
examining a discretionary ‘practice’ at work in police dealings with witchcraft accusations, 
I argue that power shapes what is recognised as criminal behaviour, the significance as- 
signed to a crime and therefore, practices of policing: This article concludes that discretion- 
ary power opens up a terrain of unpredictability and ‘formlessness’ that lends hope for 
citizen rights. 


I 
Handling ‘discretion’: Some introductory comments 


In May 1995, Kulwantin Bai Nishad was murdered by a large group of 
men from her village. An agitated mob came to her door one evening 
and accused her of being responsible for a serious bum to a neighbour’s 
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leg that had failed to heal after several months of treatment. Frightened 
by the accusation of witchcraft, she ran to seek shelter. Instead of finding 
protection, she was beaten for two hours, stripped naked and then as- 
saulted for another two hours. Believing her to be dead and hoping to 
conceal the murder, the attacking group tied a large stone to her body 
and threw her into a well where she drowned. Preoccupation with witch 
accusations in the Indian state of Chhattisgarh has a documented history 
stretching from colonial times (Macdonald 2004). It comes as no surprise 
that the Indian Police Service (IPS) has been the foremost organisation 
required to contend with violent assaults and murder directed at indi- 
viduals accused as witches. Kulwantin Bai’s murder was brutal, yet no 
more so than other reported witch-killings. This article traces the ways 
her murder heightened interest among the press, police hierarchy, pol- 
iticians and state administration, thereby triggering a chain of events 
that transformed witch-related violence into a politicised object that, at 
times, lay outside of police control. 

Few, anthropologists conducting fieldwork in India have been able to 
offer detailed accounts of witch accusations and the social dramas that 
surround them, thereby accentuating the shortcomings of participant ob- 
servation (Bailey 1997 and Carstairs 1983 are exceptions). Against this 
background, I followed stories, thus most of my data relate to what people 
said about the police and how the police dealt with witch-related violence, 
thereby revealing their attitudes to, and moral evaluation of, the police. 
Corruption, misuse of authority, violence and the criminalisation of pol- 
itics were signatures commonly associated with the police. Open to the 
possibility of the police as an obstacle to justice for women accused as 
witches, I found myself confronted with evidence that challenged the 
‘idea of the police’ pervasively held by nearly all I came into contact 
with. With a single exception (outlined in detail later), women spoke 
positively of their interactions with individual police officers and their 
discharging of duties, thereby suggesting that witchcraft accusations 
constitute a particular crime that reveals a distinct discretionary practice 
at work. The police generally pledge to enforce all laws and to do so 
without prejudice; however, full enforcement is both unreasonable and 
impractical (Allen 1984; Fletcher 1984; Goldstein 1963; Kleinig 1996a, 
1996b; Pepinsky 1984; Williams 1984). Selective law enforcement, on 
the other hand, is problematic, and racism and sexism (communalism in 
India), for example, often manifest themselves in police work, particularly 
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on the decision to arrest. The idea of discretion is perplexing and con- 
fusion reigns in debates about the need for it and limits to it 

Some scholars emphasise the personal input of decision-makers; that 
all decisions by police and judiciary are characteristically called discre- 
tionary, restricts how we might understand them. Others naively think 
of discretion as derived exclusively from the absence of ‘rules’.' Kenneth 
Culp Davis, one of the most prominent writers on discretion in law en- 
forcement, has written that ‘a public officer has discretion whenever the 
effective limits on his power leave him free to make a choice among 
possible courses of action or inaction’ (Davis 1971: 4). Davis encourages 
us to define discretion as the vacant area between policies and procedures, 
thereby shifting the emphasis from normative to executive mechanisms 
of control over decision making (Kleinig 1996b: 83).? Fletcher (1984: 
276), on the other hand, isolates four distinct usages for the concept of 
‘discretion’: discretion as wisdom/discernment;’ discretion as managerial 
authority (that is, the allocation of resources); discretion as personal input; 
and discretion as power. He astutely points to the remarkable ease with 
which one can ‘make a claim about discretion in one sense and then to 
shift, quietly and perhaps unwittingly, to a parallel claim about discretion 
in a totally distinct sense’ (ibid.: 279). For example, when one expresses 
the hope (without guarantee) that the police ‘will exercise their discretion 
with discretion’, discretion as sound judgment merges with the discre- 
tionary power of decisional autonomy. When we treat the police official 
as having full sovereignty over all of his/her choices, we simultaneously 
represent a means of describing the personal input of the decision maker. 
It is reasonable to say that we do not have a comprehensive theory of the 
way in which people (whether they are citizens or legally capacitated) 
make decisions under the law, and more work is needed to map decisional 
trajectories.‘ 


| As Fletcher (1984) points out, controlling speed through speed limits does not keep 
drivers from breaking the law. > 

2 Whether Davis’s definition is workable or not, ıt has had an enormous impact on the 
way research has been conducted. 

3 Kleinig (1996b: 82) suggests that discretion can be understood as discernment and 
points to ‘one who manifests good, sound, careful and wise judgment in practical and, 
particularly, interpersonal affairs’. 

4 There also exists a methodological bias in a majority of studies conducted on ‘dis- 
cretion’ As long as discretion is inadequately defined and understood, observers of the 
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Largely absent from these theorisations is the understanding of the 
police official (as a decision maker) as a subject who stands in a rela- 
tionship of interpersonal communication, influence, censure, blame, 
vindication and legitimation, ‘between’ the lines of social policy and the 
administration of justice. Police power is drawn upon in circumstances 
that are both complicated (or simplified) and pressing. It has embedđed 
constraints, implicit or explicit understandings about the range of choices 
that are articulated by reference to institutional, political, moral and/or 
administrative norms, that may at times be mutually sustaining, or in 
tension. Harold Pepinsky’s (1984) study on police discretion suggests 
that power shapes what is recognised as criminal behaviour, the signifi- 
cance assigned to a crime and therefore, practices of policing. Through 
constant negotiation and contestation with the public, politicians, pro- 
secutors, judges and’the state, a social milieu (that may differ locally, 
regionally and nationally) is produced that determines discretionary au- 
thority (Bayley 1977). With any shift in perception, accepted policing 
practices are broken down, re-negotiated, contested and evaluated, often 
resulting in new legislation or rule making.* 

It is not only ‘discretion’ that is socially produced and reproduced, 
80, too, is accountability. While the liberal post-colonial Indian state 
preseats its police as a neutral tool of law enforcement, it has generated 
new discourses of accountability. In Chhattisgarh, witch accusations were 
once confined to the realm of police discretion, in all four senses as per 
Fletcher (1984). Now they are located in an enlarged and public sphere, 
for the most part framed through a discourse of development, progress 
and modernity. Such linkages have structuring effects that partially deter- 
mine the contexts in which daily practices are carried out (Gupta 1995). 
While discretionary power traverses the state administrative apparatus, 
it becomes more relevant in the case of the police, particularly low- 
level officials, where they maintain a crucial role in administering the 


processes of arrest, prosecution and trial can descnbe any decision as discretionary, a 
process that may not accurately reflect the decision-maker’s reality of decisions made in 
the criminal process. 

* Pepunsky (1984) points out that rules intending to limit discretion, paradoxically, 
end in the creation of new appearances of discretion as the police readjust their definitions 
of crime and expected policing behaviour. 
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citizen—state encounter. For individual policemen,° witch accusations 
reveal an uncomfortable negotiation between personal belief, moral obli- 
gations, political/media scrutiny and the formal application of the law 
that coincide to indicate the puzzling (and at times, disturbing) char- 
acter of police power and discretion. 


i 
Notes from the field 


Much of the discussion will concentrate on police involvement in public 
accusations of jadu-tona (black magic or witchcraft)’ from Chhattisgarh, 
a predominantly adivasi (tribal) state of central India.* My entry into the 
field coincided with celebrations marking the bifurcation of Chhattisgarh 
state from Madhya Pradesh in November 2000. To address the dearth of 
research conducted in non-adivasi areas, I restricted my fieldwork site 
.to the agricultural plain of Chhattisgarh, primarily Raipur, Dhamtani, 
Mahasamund, Durg, Bilaspur and Rajnandgaon districts.’ A central part 
of my research involved following witchcraft accusations beyond house- 
holds and villages into broader spaces of engagement between villagers, 
police, media, state and political actors. In total, records of sixty-three 
witchcraft accusations (eighty-four persons accused as tonhi and tonha)’° 


í The Chhattisgarh state policy for women has expressed desire to deploy women 
police personnel in rural police stations where possible. See http-//chhattisgarh gov.in/ 
wed/womenpolicy.pdf (accessed 2 February 2009). I dd not encounter a single female 
officer in the rural areas. 

? Research findings mdicate that over 90 per cent of public witchcraft accusations re- 
sulted from the alleged witch ‘causing’ illness or death (Macdonald 2004). 

* The adivasis constitute 32.5 per cent of the population of Chhattisgarh, compared 
with 7.8 per cent for India (1991 census). See “Tribal Protests and Rebellions’, http-// 
chhattisgarh gov.in/profile/corigin_hinvtribal (accessed 2 February 2009). 

* The majority of research on contemporary witch-killings has been conducted in adivasi 
areas, leaving a gap in the literature on upper-caste Hindu and Muslim communities (Ghosh 
1999, Kelkar and Nathan 1991, 1993; Kishwar 1987; Mullick 2000a, 2000b; Nathan et al. 
1998; Sundar 2001). A dated exception is Epstein (1959), who studied intra-caste witch 
accusations among the Okkaligas, a dominant landowning and cultivating caste in the 
multicaste population of southern Karmateka state, in south-western peninsular India. 

Although gender-specific words for male and female witches exist, the feminine 
tonhi 1s generally used by Chhattisgarhis to reflect the widely held perception that witchcraft 
is a feminine occupation. Of the cases examined, findings indicate that women were accused 
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dating from 1993 to 2001 were obtained—collated from newspapers, 
court and police records and non-governmental organisations (NGOs). 
Informal interviews were conducted in approximately forty villages; in 
some instances, up to four repeat visits were made. In addition, I spent 
three months living in Ballabgarra village (name changed) following an 
accusation of witchcraft against two women in 2000. I made nine visits 
over the course of fifteen months to Ballabgarra. Follow-up research 
was conducted in October 2004. 

It was certainly not part of the original intention to study the phenom-~ 
ena discussed here and data of consequence crossed my path incidentally 
in the natural flow of fieldwork. Upon reflection, I came to acknowledge 
that my relationship with the Chhattisgarh police has been a long and 
sustained one, beginning in 1999, when I met with the then Raipur Super- 
intendent of Police to substantiate whether Chhattisgarh was a suitable 
field site for studying witch accusations. I was anxious to avoid associa- 
tion with the police, an aim that failed for three reasons. First, my first 
case investigation was arranged ten days after I arrived in Raipur city, and 
without consultation, my contact and her journalist colleague stopped at 
the local thana (police station) for case details, directions to the village 
and, more importantly, a police escort. The combination of early fieldwork 
days, language barriers and police civilian dress left me ignorant of my 
surroundings and my Indian companions’ need for a police escort. Second, 
investigating a phenomenon serious enough to involve assault and murder, 
I was naturally cautious and uncertain of the response I would receive 
from villagers. Friends played upon my and their own anxieties, and 
I fell into a (fortunately short-lived) practice of asking for a police escort 
to villages. Finally, and contrary to widely held assumptions and experi- 
ences, the police officials I met were helpful, friendly and generous with 
their hospitality and time. The sometimes-long waits in the thana were 
accompanied by refreshments and tonhi gossip, where officers frequently 
spoke of their personal experiences with jadu-tona (magic-witchcraft) 
or simply offered their personal insights into witchcraft cases—all invalu- 
able unsolicited ‘thick’ data for an anthropologist. 


as witches 90 per cont of the time, and as a rule, they were publicly accused by men 
(Macdonald 2004). I use the word tonhi ın the same context, except where referring speci- 
fically to a tonha (male witch). 
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First, some description for those readers unfamiliar with the Indian 
police system. The system of policing bequeathed by the British in 1947, 
despite the Indianisation of the police, has remained virtually intact since 
the reforms of 1861. Governed by a single piece of national legislation, 
one police force employs two recruitment practices, depending on the 
level—Constable, Sub-Inspector, Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
Assistant Superintendent of Police (Bayley 1983). The bulk of the police 
force is recruited by individual states, whereby a hard-working constable 
may be promoted to the highest eligible rank of Deputy Superintendent. 
Senior-ranked officers (Deputy Superintendent and above) are recruited, 
trained and appointed at the national level by the Government of India 
through the All-India Services (AIS). Described by Bayley (1983: 485) 
as the ‘elite of the Indian officer corps’, the IPS officers, along with their 
other AIS counterparts (the Indian Administrative Service [LAS] and the 
Indian Forest Service) may be deployed to serve anywhere in the country, 
although they are assigned to specific state cadres (The Indian Police 
Journal 1970). By stipulating that recruits from outside should fill half 
of the number of LAS/IPS positions in each state, the AIS intention- 
ally brought ‘a national perspective’ to the administration of a country 
understood to be regionally, ethnically and religiously diverse (Raghavan 
2003: 130). 


Hl 
Shifting perceptions: 
The murder of Kulwantin Bai Nishad 


The violence that accompanied Kulwantin Bai’s death was similar to 
that of other reported tonhi-killings, yet her murder sparked a distinctive 
reaction among the NGOs, the press, police and administration. First, 
her murder came six weeks after a young man, believing 60-year-old 
Suraj Bai'! to be a tonhi, strangled her and removed her eyes with a 
pocket knife. Suraj Bai’s murder prompted a local journalist to write a 
scathing half-page editorial condemning a series of tonhi-killings in his 
area (Verma 1995). Although he clearly laid the blame for tonhi killings 
at the feet of ‘exploitative village-healers’, he was equally critical of the 


1 Non-Muslim Chhattisgarhi women are addressed as ‘Bai’ (literally “‘woman’). Muslim 
women are addressed as ‘Begum’. F 
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police and administration, accusing them of taking the murder lightly, 
of ignoring the role village healers play in witchcraft cases, and of lacking 
‘deep insight’ and action in relation to tonhi killings. 
The media outrage grew with a second murder, particularly after it 
emerged from an autopsy that Kulwantin Bai had died from drowning.” 
The media reported that the female sarpanch and several other panch 
(members of the village council) asked the mob to stop beating Kulwantin 
Bai, but they too were threatened. Ignoring requests to do something, 
the kotwar (village guard who liaises with the police) returned to bed, 
choosing instead to report Kulwantin Bai as a ‘missing person’ to the 
police only the next moming. Put very simply in one newspaper article, 
‘If the information about the incident was given to the police at night, it 
could have been possible to save Kulwantin’. There was also considerable 
media-provoked public sympathy for the victim’s burdened life and re- 
cently orphaned children. Widowed after her husband’s prolonged illness, 
Kulwantin Bai was left to raise two young children by working as a 
daily wage agricultural labourer.” According to the court transcript of 
her daughter’s testimony, Kulwantin Bai opened the door to her neigh- 
bours calling, ‘bauji, bauji (literally sister-in-law, brother’s wife)’. 
Kulwantin Bai’s two children, aged seven and four, were restrained by 
neighbours as they watched their mother being dragged from the house. 
For the next month, their piercing eyes gazed out from the newspaper 
stalls, their photographs demanding that the public not forget their plight. 
This sustamed media attack on the police and administration may well 
have prompted action, but her death was significant for other reasons. 
Kulwantin Bai’s murder reflected growing contestations of a powerful 
historical narrative of Chhattisgarhi witchcraft that had previously con- 
fined witch-lolling largely to adivasi ‘culture’ and ‘belief’? (Macdonald 
2004). Created by colonial boundary making, Skaria (1997) argues that 
dichotomised transformations were made betweén the ‘tribal’/wild/witch- 
killer and Hindn/less-wild/restrained peasant.'* Post-Independence police 


12 A collection of articles was published by Deshbandhu—1, 2, 3 June and 7, 21 July 
1995. 

D Kulwantn Bar's husbend, paralysed down one-half of his body, had died several 
yoars prior to her murder, 

14 The peoples of Chhattisgarh were singled out for their ‘belief’ in witchcraft very 
early in the colonial texts (Macdonald 2004). Graphic descriptions of savage acts of witch 
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texts failed to challenge these prevailing notions and witch accusations 
continued to be debated in terms of adivasi crime. For example, in a 
small booklet entitled, Policing in Tribal Areas, Superintendent of Police 
for Bastar, Mr Puran Batria, argued that ‘tribals have no sanctity for 
human life’, and they ‘live and move in an atmosphere pregnant with 
strange beliefs and superstitions’ (Batria 1968; see also, Ali 1973). The 
idea of the ‘tribal criminal’, long held in the media, police and public 
imagination, was challenged by Kulwantin Bai’s murder. > Mannu Nishad, 
the principal accused in the murder, did not fit the stereotype of a back- 
ward, ignorant, poor and uneducated ‘tribal’ aggressor. He commuted 
17 km to Raipur (the then administrative headquarters of the Chhattisgarh 
Division) for his job with the Madhya Pradesh Housing Board. When 
his 22-year-old son fell ill, Mannu was able to afford expensive medicine, 
surgeries and several months of convalescence in a Raipur clinic. To 
defend his case, Mannu hired Raipur’s most renowned defence lawyer. 
Equally, Tarra village was not the stereotypical underdeveloped, interlor 
or isolated village in the adivasi tracts. Tarra is a large (approximate 
population of 3,000) agricultural village of predominantly caste Hindu 
peasants and lies a kilometre off a main road linking Raipur to Baloda 
Bazaar. 

There were a number of immediate responses to Kulwantin Bai’s mur- 
der, all closely charted in the press. Dr Dinesh Mishra, the founder and 
president of the NGO Andh Shraddha Nirmulan Samiti or Blind Faith 
Eradication Committee, wrote in his inaugural report (1995) that the 
murder of Kulwantin as a tonhi facilitated ‘the first effort to create aware- 
ness in Chhattisgarh against superstition,’ and added that it ‘opened the 
minds of people and police, and brought them to a single stage to search 
for a solution’. In gestures to win the confidence, respect and cooperation 
of the public, the police held workshops to implement changes and seek 
recommendations for future policy. Within a month of Kulwantin Bai’s 
murder, the police and administration jointly organised a seminar on 


murder reinforced colonial perceptions of a backward and wild sdivasi population, in 
need of strong governance and protection from their own vices. 

© This does not suggest that the dichotomy between tribe and caste no longer exists. 
My findings suggest that despite abandoning derogatory terms post-Independence, a dis- 
tinction between the ‘backward’ and the ‘civilised’ still Hes deeply entrenched in the per- 
ceptions of Indian nationalist leaders and elites (Macdonald 2004). 
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‘Tonhi and Other Superstitions’, and over 200 village kotwars attended. 
The media reports read like a list of ‘who’s who’ among the local elite, 
as district administrators, politicians, lawyers, social activists, journalists 
and the police put forward a number of theories for witch-killing: A joint 
press release by the Collector and Superintendent of Police (Raipur Dis- 
trict) announced an action plan of conducting workshops and general 
meetings with elected representatives and government agencies. Slogans, 
posters, songs and street plays were to be used ‘to create public awareness’ 
and ‘training’ was to be imparted to government officials and all non- 
governmental social organisation representatives. 

Villagers from Tarra assured me the case was so important that it 
‘went all the way to Central Government in Delhi’. With certainty, the 
state government demanded further information and the Inspector General 
(Raipur Division) responded by visiting Tarra village immediately after 
the murder. His comprehensive report entitled, Report Concerning the 
Murder of Women for Black Magic and Other Such Incidents in the 
Chhattisgarh Region, was circulated to all police superintendeats. Con- 
tained in the report were three years (1993-95) of statistics for witch- 
related murder, a sophisticated analysis of the ‘tonhi problem’ (lack of 
health facilities, lack of scientific and medicinal knowledge, exploitation 
by village healers, land acquisition by influential persons, revenge and 
retaliation for rejected sexual advances) and a list of possible solutions. 
Orders came directly from police headquarters in Bhopal and the message 
was clear: any matter concerning tonhi, from rumour to murder, was 
serious. The covering letter elucidated: ‘The Director General of Police 
desires that you should go through the note and take necessary action as 
suggested in it so that this abominable practice [violence against women] 
is abolished in the affected areas of your district’. I paraphrase pertinent 
sections of police policy and procedure at length, as it becomes clear 
that ‘discretion’ in all four senses was simultaneously limited and pro- 
moted (Fletcher 1984).!® 


6 Poationed within different systems of power, state officials smmultancously are subject 
to, and utilise, quite varying patterns of accountability (Gupta 1995). In contrast to account- 
ability directed at the police, the administration’s responsibilities were more generalised: 
improved health services and education, formation of local anti-superstiion committees, 
liaimng with local organisations, special courts and rehabulitaton/security for accused 
women. 
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e Create a watch list of all practising village healers. If found admin- 
istering treatment for ‘serious’ ailments, they can be charged under 
law. 

e Reward village officials (that is, kotwar, panch and sarpanch) for 
timely information. If village officials are involved or fail to report 
a tonhi case, conspiracy charges can be filed against them." 

e Any tonhi case is assumed to be serious and requires an immediate 
on-site evaluation. During patrol, all rumours regarding tonhi to 
be investigated immediately and, on return to the station, recorded 
in the daily diary. 

e Vacillation or failure to take action after a report is filed will result 
in official sanction against the police official. 

e Police officials should use village visits to create awareness. 

e Evidence should be gathered to ensure an early dispensation of 
justice. 


Not only responsible for the murder investigation of Kulwantin Bai, 
the police were directed to engage the criminal and legal process in multi- 
dimensional ways that are in effect today. The police, whose power, duties 
and functions are circumscribed by state and national constitutions, exer- 
cised their ‘prerogative’ within the bounds of those constitutions to de- 
velop departmental codes and guidelines.'* However, police forces are 
not sovereign institutions, free-standing and autonomous (Bayley 1977; 
Pepinsky 1984). They reflect the social milieu in which they operate. 

Can we dismiss Kulwantin Bai’s murder as a flash of interest that 
temporarily assumed some political import? In the past, witch-killings 


7 A ‘punishment and reward’ system for kotwars was designed to pre-empt violence 
and murder. Kotwars who informed the police early of witch accusations could receive a 


end made a cash award of Rs 1,000 to the kotwar for his ‘timely’ report to the police. 
(‘Teacher’s family arrested for harassment in the neme of witchcraft,’ Deshbandhu, 
22 Jaly 1995) 

‘8 Tt 1s more appropriate to describe their actions as matters of prerogative than dis- 
cretion. According to Fletcher (1984), these decisions are free choices in a way im that 
discretionary decisions are not. However, it is one thing to say that matters should be left 
to police discretion and it ıs another to say that they ought to be left to individual police 
officers’ discretion. 
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had evoked little attention from the media, politicians, administrators 
and intellectuals. The media coverage of Kulwantin Bai was a notable 
‘ exception to the disconnected and intermittent atrocity stories reported 
in the past.” Responses to her murder mark the birth of a decade-long 
campaign against violence on women accused as witches. For the police, 
tonhi accusations were transformed from crimes dealt with exclusively 
by them into politicised and public objects that challenge ideas of develop- 
ment, progress and modernity that, at times, lay outside their control. 


| IV 
The civilising mission of modernity 


Gupta (1995: 385) argues that newspapers constitute ‘a major discursive 
form through which daily life is narrativized and collectivities im- 
_ agined’.™ A feature of newspaper accounts of brutal witch murders and 
supernatural happenings was their emphasis on, and construction of, par- 
ticular ‘modern’ and ‘traditional’ subjects. Some reinforced old colonial 
ideas of wild tribals, and others, that credulous villagers were obstructing 
modernity and societal progress. The most stable narrative was that of 
villagers clinging to their deep-rooted superstitions and choosing explo- 
itative quacks over ‘modern medicine’. Witchcraft and witch accusations 
were positioned as outmoded and in need of being replaced with a pro- 
gressive, secular and scientific outlook. For example, in late November 
2001, invited members of the public submitted editorials in a weeklong 
campaign run by the newspaper, Deshbandhu, on superstition and tonhi. 
One contributor suggested that ‘when the nation boasts of scientific pro- 
gress and human rights protection, some remote comers of the country 


19 Not only was there extended coverage of Kulwantin Bai’s murder, several editorials 
also were published. In July 1995, Puls Parikrama (Police Circular) published a well- 
researched sx-page article by Asif Iqbal and Govind Sharma, enntled ‘Ton/n Hatyakand 
(Witch Murder), which was inspired by Kulwantn Bai’s case. 

D Witchcraft cases, editorial opinion, public opinion polls, awareness campeigns and 
expert knowledge were confined to Hindi medium newspapers. The importance of verna- 
cular newspapers lies in the fact that they carry special sections devoted to local news. In 
contrast, editors of English newspapers tended to publish tonhi cases only when judges 
imposed heavy sentences on the perpetrator or the administration took some interest m a | 
case Of twenty-four articles printed on tonhi cases during the year 2001, only five came 
from English newspapers. 
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cannot come out of this medieval way of thinking’. Another stated that 
- ‘to believe in witchcraft and sorcery in this age of science and information 

is ridiculous’. Underwriting these statements were several assumptions: 
first, that there was an inevitable, linear progression towards nationhood 
and modernity (Pandey 1995); second, that this progression of the nation 
was being hindered in specific ways; and third, that ideas of the modem 
generated a sense of difference, by marking the identities of those persons 
who were modern as different from and opposed to those who were trad- 
itional (Pigg 1996). 

A common discursive practice was to talk of society as ‘modern’, 
‘civilised’ and in the ‘21st century’—or not. This suggests that belief in 
witchcraft should be outdated because of progress made in the fields of 
science, education, medicine, women’s empowerment and human rights. 
~ Taken to represent ‘tradition’, village healers and credulous villagers 
have been and continue to be usable symbols in the construction of mod- 
emity. In the colonising discourse of the modem rationalist, the word 
‘traditional’ signals an objectified world of shared and unquestioned 
beliefs, a kind of collective mental prison in which villagers are trapped. 
Differences among villagers were glossed over or ignored completely.) ` 
Equally, a lack of belief in witchcraft did not mean an absence of “super- 
stition’ per se among educated urbanites, who readily accept that Sai Baba 
produces ash from his hands or seek out Vedic astrologers for auspicious 
days to conduct business. Their choices of other forms of superstition 
were simply not treated as backward in the same way. A modem person 
used “modem medicine’ or consulted a ritual specialist with a ‘higher 
knowledge’ who performs a ‘social service to the people’ (Macdonald 
2004). When modem persons fell prey to cheats/frauds, they were pos- 
‘ itioned as victims of modernity itself, that is, they were greedy, not super- 
stitious. These notions appear plausible only from the contemporary point 
of view. 

I foreground the newspapers’ construction of modern/traditional sub- 
jects to draw attention to the intersection with competing national and 
regional discourses of development, progress and modemity. Liberated 
from colonialism, the Indian state that came into being in 1947 was com- 
mitted to a programme of modernisation. For Chhattisgarh, this translated 


= For the majority of rural Chhattisgarhus, a sceptical belief ın toahi, healing and 
healers allowed multiple meanings of witchcraft to exist (Macdonald 2004). 
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into the public sector giant Bhilai Steel Plant, a number of large cement 
plants, steel-rolling and re-rolling mills, a series of dams on the upper 
Mahanadi River and electric power supply from the National Thermal 
Power Corporation (NTPC) units at Korba. Despite large projects, 
Chhattisgarh’s development was perceived to have remained peripheral 
and plagued by a lack of will, neglect and indifference from the un- 
bifurcated Madhya Pradesh government. The Chhattisgarh government 
website notes: ‘Chhattisgarh, primarily due to its large tribal population, 
has historically not been a part of the mainstream and has therefore re- 
mained underdeveloped. Critical indicators for education and health 
have remained low’.~ Further, in the struggle for secession, ‘a sense of 
relative deprivation had...developed in the region and people felt that a 
separate state was imperative for development to take place’. Despite - 
its flaws, the discourse that correlates secession to overcoming regional 
inequalities has been used successfully in the call for state bifurcation in 
India (McHenry 2004). Within this broad ‘civilising mission of modern- 
ity’ discourse, specific social problems (such as tribal underdevelopment, 
starvation deaths, mass migration, drought relief, etc., as well as witch 
accusations) are viewed in opposition to modern goals. 

I draw attention to the final feature of the newspaper’s function. Media 
reports created both subjects who were represented as exploited, power- 
Jess and outraged, and a ‘public’ that demanded state institutions be ac- 
countable to them. Over the course of a decade beginning in May 1995 
with Kulwantin Bai’s death, those privileged to speak on her murder and 
witchcraft killings in general, created a clear discourse of accountability. 
Notably, there has been increased political involvement/nterference in 
tonhi cases. Politicians from across the political spectrum derived short- 
term political mileage by focusing their attention on witch accusations— 
‘solving problems and taking the credit’ (see Wade 1982). I was often in- 
formed, ‘off the recard’ by police officers that there were ‘politics behind’ 
cases I was researching. Some went ‘right to the top of national politics’. 
Sensitive to political pressure, and feeling ‘very cautious’, investigating 

2 See ‘Seeds of Protest and Change’, bttp://chhattiagarh. gov in/profile/corigin-htm# 
seed (accessed 2 February 2009). 


D See ‘Creation of Chhattisgarh’, http://chhattisgarh. gov.in/profile/corigin htm# 
creation (accessed 2 February 2009). 
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officers were occasionally given ‘advice’ or ‘Teceived instructions on 
how to investigate cases’. 

' The NGO, Blind Faith Eradication Committee, continued to grow as 
its President, Dr Mishra, published his book, Parakh (Examination), in 
1999, exposing fraudulent tricks, and he and his team members worked 
to raise awareness through media campaigns and workshops in rural 
villages (see Macdonald 2004). In August 2001, he raised the issue of 
witch accusations with the touring Chairman of the National Human 
Rights Commission (NHRC), Justice J.S. Verma. In November 2001, a . 
seven-member team formed by the Communist Party of India and 
the All India Women's Committee investigated a tonhi accusation. The 
Chhattisgarh women’s organisation, Mahila Jagrati Sangathan, became 
involved, asked three victims to speak to a large gathering of women 
from ten neighbouring villages and arranged for the events to be broadcast 
on national television (Sail 2002). In the same case, the tahsildar (rev- 
enue official) distributed Rs 5,000 to each of the victims on behalf of the 
Chhattisgarh government. These examples involved a number of ‘first 
times’: compensation to a victim, team investigations, rehabilitation of 
an accused woman. Pressure grew slowly, creating a groundswell at the 
turn of the century and culminating, in early 2004, with the joint efforts 
of varied individuals and organisations to address the issue at a legislative 
level (Macdonald 2004). Dr Sudha Malaiya, a member of the National 
Commission of Women (Government of India), lent her support to the 
first sustained call for a Chhattisgarhi state law, making tonhi accusations 
illegal.” Impetus for a new law continued and in November 2004, a 
Public Interest Litigation (PIL) was filed in the Chhattisgarh High Court 
by an NGO, petitioning legislation to ban the practice of witch hunting. 


> Wade (1982) doectibes the transfer asthe politician's ‘basic weapon of control over 


can certainly influence postings, as there is no administrative law prohibiting the practice 
Ee a Ai ee ee 2003): TELER, vad no water 
any witchcraft cases that were occasions for transfer. 

D The state of Bihar was the first to pass a law in an attempt to curb witchcraft-related 
violence. The NGO, Free Legal Aid Committee, spearheaded the campaign by first pro- 
posing the Identification of Witch (Prevention) Act in 1995, which served as a guideline 
for the Witchcraft Prohibition Act 1999. 
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Responding to public pressure and court directives, the Chhattisgarh gov- 
ernment passed the Witchcraft Atrocities (Prevention) Act on 18 July 
2005.* 

Juxtaposed with circulating discourses of modernity, Kulwantin Bai’s 
murder provided an impetus for media, politicians and state administration 
to influence (intentionally or otherwise) the general level and vigour of 
enforcement that should be applied in cases of witch-related violence. 
The resulting alterations to police policy on tonhi accusations aimed to 
strengthen police accountability by limiting police discretion and normal- 
ising police procedure, while also enhancing efficiency in the prevention 
of crime. With this in mind, what happens to a woman accused of witch- 
craft when she moves from seeking help at the social level of kinship 
and community to that of the police? 


V 
Encounters with the police 


_ When one asks generally about policing practices in Chhattisgarh, one 
is met head on with stories of corruption, misuse of authority, violence 
by the police and the criminalisation of politics.” From the way people 
talk, it seems impossible even to have a complaint investigated, a case 
registered, serve as an eyewitness free from verbal and physical intimida- 
tion or for the police to act without financial incentive. Considering the 
negative reputation of the police, I expected the worst from them, and 
indeed, I had been unnerved by two encounters with police surveillance 
of my activities.” Towards the end of an interview, I would frequently 
ask informants about police responses to their case. Some questions were 


* The campaign itself was limited tn scope, and did not address the power balance 
between men and women, women’s economic rights within the family and their status in 
society (see Agnes 1997). The new law focused more on stringent punishment than pro- 
cedural loopholes and obstacles to the judicial process. 

7 Both Gupta (1995) and Parry (2000) comment on the ‘unexceptionability’ of this 
pervasive corruption discourse and the paucity of analysis on it 

2 I was in the office of the Madhya Pradesh Department of Archaeology, Archives 
and Museums seeking approval to use the regional archives, when the Deputy Director 
received a phone call from the police making enquiries about me. I had arnved in Bhopal 
the previous night and only the taxi driver could have known my precise location. On a 
separate occasion, the police made a midnight call to my hotel room and attempted to 
secure my passport for ‘safe-keeping’. 
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extremely leading: for example, Did the police beat you? Did the police 
ask for bribes? I was open to the idea of exposing policing practices as a 
barrier to justice; instead, I found something altogether different. Although 
the occasional media article inferred police neglect to file witchcraft- 
related cases, my findings indicated that the police recorded and filed 
statements, made prompt arrests, implemented preventative measures, 
located medical care for the injured, expressed empathy and offered 
advice.” It is necessary to highlight that my findings are limited to the 
Raipur Range and Durg District police only.” 

With a single exception, the police were described as having performed 
their duty to those accused of witchcraft beyond my, and I argue popular, 
expectations. Many women reported that the police were ‘good’, ‘help- 
ful’, ‘supportive’ and that they were ‘treated well’. Where injuries were 
sustained, the police sought medical treatment on their behalf. One officer 
described the “awareness programme’ he created and conducted in the 
villages: “When we go to the village we shout for any tonhi to harm us, 
to do their jadu-tona on us’, implying that villagers will be persuaded 
that tonhi do not exist when police officials come to no harm. Radha Bai 
related how one evening a large group of men came with sticks from a 
neighbouring village, accused her of witchcraft, beat her and threatened 
to kill her unless she healed her friend’s illness: 


I was horrified about what might happen. Again they will come and 
do this. They were beating anyone who supported me. They were 
beating the whole village. No one was listening to us. They were not 


» A local newspaper reported bow Devki Bai handed a ‘memorandum’ to the Super- 
intendent of Police and the District Collector of Mahasamund District complaining of 
harassment by an Assistant Sub-Inspector when she attempted to file a complaint 
(Deshbandhu, 21 May 1996). The police file indicates that the police arrested both parties 
in what was described as a ‘bitter quarrel between two families’, suggesting that although 
the police took action, Devki Bai’s experience with one officer in particular was 
‘harassment’. 

X Nandini Sundar’s research from the Bastar district indicated that the police had 
taken action (personal comrespondence; seo also, Sundar 2001). However, a detailed report 
collated by an NGO in Surguja District paints a very different picture, where ‘the action 
that should be taken by law enforcing agencies is grossly inadequate and partial in some 
cases’. Report on Tonki and Dayan Practices prepared by Manav Sansadhan Sanskriti 
Vikas Parishad for the National Commission for Women workshop (10 July 2004), 
Ambikapur, Chhattugarh. 
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listening to the kotwar either, so I sent my son to the thana. [ don’t 
know the name of the officer sahib from the thana, but he told my son 
to bring some evidence, the kotwar and me. He asked what my caste 
was. He said that he also was a Kewat and he treated me like a daughter. 
He supported me very well. 


In fact, Radha Bai’s experience with the police was so positive that when 
I asked if she was still fearful of how others were treating her, she replied 
vehemently, “The villagers are fine with me and if they are not, then 
I will go and sit in the thana if anyone misbehaves with me. Before 
I used to fear them, now I fear no one.’ 

During an interview, Jamila Begum praised the way police dealt with 
her neighbour’s sons who had accused her of ‘placing mashan on their 
house’ (making it a graveyard) and had thrown stones at her house. The 
police, she said, were “good and helped me a lot’. She was advised by 
the police and neighbours to ‘forgive’ her accusing neighbours as her 
relationship with them had been positive to date, and that to go through 
the criminal justice system would involve a long drawn-out process.”! 
Should her neighbours repeat the infraction, the police assured her, they 
would file formal charges. This risks becoming a normative practice such 
as that evidenced by police treatment of domestic violence, that is, the 
police will threaten the husband and counsel the wife to adjust and forgive 
(see Agnes 1997; Kelkar 1987). Jamila Begum was strong and forceful 


3! Police efficiency does not necessarily equate to efficacy in a wider sense of social 
fustice for persons accused as witches. Unfortunately, I have little information on the out- 
come of criminal proceedings. The courts remain untouched by information technology 
and my efforts to treck several cases proved largely fruitless (Macdonald 2004). Take 
Kulwantin Bai’s case for example. Of the twenty-six people who were arrested under a 
variety of charges for ber murder in May 1995, the court dismissed eight witnesses and 
the kotwar after ruling they had turned ‘hostile’ and only the combined depositions of the 
sarpanch, Kulwantin Bai’s danghter and one other witness ‘could be relied upon’. In Angust 
1999, four of the twenty-six accused were found guilty of murder and sentenced to life 


. imprisonment. They appealed to the High Court immediately. A month later, on 6 September 


1999, their application to the High Court was allowed, the four accused were released on 
bail for a personal bond of Rs 10,000 and directed to appear before the court on 24 July 
2001 As of May 2001 (6 years after the murder), the main accused is out on beul, living in 
the village, having served a total of 18 months in jail. The outcome remains unknown. 
Can a judgment delivered three to five years after the come, with an option of appealing, 
ever give justice to women? 
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when I met her, and dismissed the incident as having little impact on her 
life. She recounted how after meeting with the police to file her complaint, 
she publicly confronted her neighbours in an open square. In Jamila’s 
case, the police arrested the neighbours by invoking section 151 of the 
Criminal Code of Procedure (CrPC), known as the prohibitory sections 
that allow the police to arrest any person for a period of up to twenty- 
four hours, without a warrant, if they possess knowledge that a crime is 
about to be committed and there 1s no other way to prevent the crime. 
Asked to report to the station early the next morning, the young brothers 
were presented to the Sub-District Magistrate’s court the following day. 
The brothers attended five hearings in front of the Sub-District Magistrate, 
before paying a substantial bribe to a court clerk to “make the case dis- 
appear and absconded. An exception to my overall findings, Binda Bai’s 
experiences with the local police were anything but positive: “They 
wouldn’t give me a report and laughed at me. They said I was pagali 
(mad). I went to the city police, because the local thana takes money. 
You have to pay something otherwise the thana 1s useless’. But, even 
members of the subaltern classes have practical knowledge of and employ 
the multiple levels of state authority to their advantage. Binda Bai handed 
a ‘memorandum’ to the Superintendent of Police, District Collector and 
claimed to have taken her matter to a ‘Minister’. 

In contrast to the recently passed Chhattisgarh Witchcraft Atrocities 
(Prevention) Act (2005), women accused as tonhi (or the police acting 
on their behalf) previously constructed their legal opportunities out of 
existing laws.” Agnes (1997) and Solanki (2001) provide strong evidence 
to show that definitions of violence against women institutionalised in 
the legal discourse are too narrow and, at times, work against the interests 


R The Durg District Collector responded to Binda Bai’s plight by requesting the Durg 
Zila Saksharta Samiti (Literacy Mission, a government funded NGO, whose mandate is 
much wider than hteracy) to investigate. A group of activists met with the panchayat, 
took statements from villagers and appointed a three-member committee to ensure Binda 
Bai’s well-being. 

Ð The prevailing law on crime prevention and punishment is embodied in two principal 
statutes: the Indian Penal Code (IPC) of 1862 and the Code of Criminal Procedure (CrPC) 
of 1973. Based on British criminal law, the IPC defines’ basic crimes and punishments. 
The machmery for preventon and punishment through the criminal court system rests 
with the CrPC, which includes provisions to expedite the judicial process, increase eff- 
ciency, prevent abuses and provide legal rehef to the poor. 
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of women. Despite these limitations, when confronted with tonhi accusa- 
tions, the police adopted a wide-ranging set of legal avenues in which to 
register a case. Of the sixty-three cases investigated, fifty-six were for- 
mally registered with the police. From this subgroup, a total of 31 sections 
of the IPC and three sections of the CrPC were utilised. For any one 
case, police employed between one and ten IPC sections (an average of 
3.3 sections).™ 

Until the Chhattisgarh Witchcraft Atrocities (Prevention) Act (2005) 
was passed, it was not theoretically possible to prosecute a person for 
simply calling someone a witch. However, the police more often than 
not ‘interpreted’ the word tonhi as an obscenity, thereby allowing charges 
to be filed under Section 294 (‘obscene acts and songs’), which inci- 
dentally, was the most utilised section of the IPC of the fifty-six registered 
cases examined.” The complainant typically stated that her accusers used 
gali (swear words), sometimes prefixed by the words gandi-gandi 
(obscene) and called her a tonhi. Section 294 could be applied where 
physical violence was absent from the accusation or to a wider group of 
accomplices whose participation did not directly involve in physical 
violence. Use of prohibitory sections of the CrPC, that is, Sections 107/ 
151 and 116(3), which allow the police to arrest and lay charges for an 
offence not yet committed, has been increasing steadily. In twelve cases, 
arrests were made under these sections; nine in the years 2000 and 2001. 
In practice, these sections were frequently used when the accused woman 
refused to register a case or the police believed there was insufficient 
physical evidence to secure a conviction. One officer likened Section 
151 to ‘ram ban’, a direct reference to Lord Ram’s mythological arrow, 
the ultimate weapon with which to prevent crime. Application of these 
sections was intended to scare and serve as a warning to the accusers by 
bringing them into direct confrontation with the legal apparatus (overnight 
in a police cell, appearance before the Sub-District Magistrate and in all | 


* The police focus on names of people, the umplements they used, their acts of aggres- 
sion and the complainant’s resulting injuries. A list of accusers constitutes ‘several per- 
sons with common intention’ (Section 34) or an ‘unlawful assembly/ioting’ (Sections 
141-149). Injury indicates ‘voluntary causing of hurt’ (Sections 319—335) and threat 
denotes ‘criminal intimidation’ (Sections 506, 506B). 

% I have deliberately elected to use the word ‘interpreted’ (‘nsed judgment’ or ‘personal 
understanding’) instead of ‘exercised discretion’ to stress the input of the individual police 
officer who mould and apply the law to a sct of facts 
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probability, police intimidation). A local administrator who explained 
his use of Sections 107/151 to me reiterated this view: 


We apply Section 151, and take the statement that had they not been 
arrested immediately there would have been some danger. Under 
Section 107, we take some action. We take Rs 5000 to Rs 10,000 as a 
bond for six months or one year, and a written statement from them 
that, ‘If you violate the law in any way your bond will be forfeited 
and you will be arrested’. The fear of jail comes in their heart so that 
they will not do these things again. Those who fear the law and jail 
correct themselves. 


Eager to avoid suggestions of negligence, corruption and abuse, the 
police appeared anxious about seeking medical care for victims, the time- 
liness of reporting and subsequent police procedure, and duly documented 
these concerns in the First Information Report (FIR). Complainants 
stated that they ‘came immediately’ to report the crime or provided rea- 
sons for delays, for example, ‘due to fear’. Threats of harm pertaining to 
police involvement were noted down, as in the case of Radha Bai, who 
reported that ‘they threatened to finish off my family or bury us in the 
ground if the matter was reported to the police’. 

The same chain of command that subordinates the non-ranked officer 
to his superior appears to prevail over ‘belief’ in tonhi and jadu-tona. 
Findings indicated that senior-ranked police officers were better educated, 
often English-speaking, typically non-local, and were notably disinter- 
ested in and lacked a fear of witchcraft, possibly reflecting the ‘national 
perspective’ actively promoted by the central government. Many officers 
were quick to tell me that they had never encountered this tonhi problem 
until transferred to their Chhattisgarh postings. I received numerous 
testimonies to the fallacy of village belief in witchcraft and even an offer 
to sneak around graveyards at midnight (looking for tonhi) in civilian 
clothing with a District Superintendent of Police. One officer put forward 
the argument that ‘if tonhi really existed, then we would send them to 


Every investigation of a cognisable offence (an offence that may be judicially in 
vestigated) commences with the recording of the FIR, which forms the foundation of an 
investigation and is used as evidence at the thme of trial (Government of Madhya Pradesh, 


Police Department 1967). 
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the border to do jadu-tona’, implying that the skills of a witch could be 
put to use against the enemy. However, entering a rural police station, an 
accused woman is most likely to come into contact with a junior-ranked 
male officer possessing the following features: local, with minimal edu- 
cation, Hindi and Chhattisgarhi speaking, who believes more or less in 
tonhi and jadu-tona, although younger recruits lean towards scepticism 
of the supernatural world (Macdonald 2004).*’ Internal mechanisms such 
as chain of command and administrative rule-making ensure that discre- 
tion in witchcraft cases is largely reduced as individual officers generally 
adhere to normative practices. In fact, an existing ethos and consensus 
may in some cases make arrest so desirable that, for all practical purposes, 
the officer has no discretion: he is giving effect to a more general depart- . 
mental or societal will. One officer complained that, 


If the word ‘tonhi’ is mentioned in a police case, then the police have 
to investigate immediately for precautionary measures. People know 
this and so they exploit it. For example, if two women have been 
fighting, one of them will say the other called her a tonhi to get police 
attention for their case. 


Articulated here is a sense of powerlessness at the lack of police dis- 
cretion. What could be classified as fisticuffs among neighbours that the 
police might ordinarily order the complainants to resolve themselves 
and not waste police resources is shunted to priority investigation with 
the expectation of ‘full enforcement’ by the mere mention of the word 
tonhi.™ 

‘Obedience’ has been studied in social psychology mainly in terms 
of its harmful features (from the experiences of Nazi Germany to 
Milgram’s laboratory), whereby, ‘under orders from an authority, it ap- 
pears that many normal people respond with obedience, despite their 


77 In an enlightening encounter, an older constable disobeyed a direct order from his 
superior to escort me to a village, stating ‘I am terrified of the tonhi in that village’. With 
fear etched into his face, the older constable fled the thana, all the while shouting his 
reasons for refusal Instead, a new recruit in his early twenties accompenied us. Asked 
why he was unafraid, the young recruit rephed, ‘Because I have never seen a tonhi with 
my own eyes, I am not so sure about them’. 

* A policy of ‘full enforcement’ implies that the police are required and expected to 
enforce all criminal statutes at all times against all offenders (Goldstein 1963). 
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own scruples and discomfort about actions that they and others would 
usually regard as illegal, immoral, and even unthinkable’ (Kelman and 
Hamilton 1989; 23). Passini and Morselli (2009) argue that obedience 
(and disobedience) has both constructive and destructive features. Ac- 
cording to Kelman and Hamilton (1989), legitimacy is processed at three 
different levels: (i) the legitimacy of the system where the authority rela- 
tionship is located; (ii) the legitimacy of the authority itself; and (iii) the 
legitimacy of the demands that the authority makes of its group members. 
They further suggest that evaluating the legitimacy of the ‘demands’ 
rather than the legitimacy of the authority is sometimes more appropriate, 
as would be the case of police subordinates, who are unlikely to question 
the legitimacy of the police force (or the system which reproduces it) on 
the grounds of principles of justice and equity whose authority stems 
from the state. Thus, a ‘superstitious’ policeman ‘voluntarily’ acquiesces 
to demands and regulates his behaviour when he perceives the authority 
as being legitimate. As a form of social influence, the authority exerted 
in witchcraft cases could be argued to be constructive, or what Kelman 
and Hamilton (1989) call ‘legitimate influence’. This also provides an 
explanatory framework for why we cannot assume police discretion 
is grounded in the same considerations for all locales or for all crimes 
(Kleinig 1996b). 


VI 
Public signatures of the police: 
Actual policing practices 


The police were never a focus for research, and only gradually did it be- 
come evident that a ‘practice’ was at work in witchcraft accusations, 
which in all likelihood had an important impact on how the police/citizen- 
ship encounter was being experienced. In truth, I have little evidence to 
show that in the context of all crime, the rate of investigations and arrests 
for witch-related violence are any different from other crimes of a similar 
nature. It would be tempting to discard these positive experiences as 
anomalies, or somehow simply incorrect, that there is nothing special 
or singular about witch accusations either as a crime or in terms of po- 
lice response. In doing so, one could conclude that popular discourse is 
prone to inflate the negative where the police are involved, that what we 
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are dealing with is a perception of the police that does not coincide with 
actual practice.” Equally, it could well be that suggesting there is a “prac- 
tice at work’ gives the impression of greater regularity and less variation 
than is in fact the case, and there is no way to deal with this problem 
except with more research. Nevertheless, extended residence and con- 
sistent enquiry on both sides of the police-complainant transaction, and 
several other studies provide evidence which, although fragmentary, is 
consistent with the argument to be made here: that the public signatures 
of the police—corruption, misuse of authority and violence—tarely ac- 
company witchcraft-related investigations.“ 

Justice A.N. Mulla of the Lucknow Bench of the Allahabad High Court, 
whilst giving judgment in State v. Mohammad Naim, bluntly declared: 
‘There is no single lawless group in the whole country whose record of 
crimes comes anywhere near the record of that single organized unit, 
which is known as the Indian Police Force’ (cited in Monteiro 1978: 225)." 
Hansen (2001: 244), whose research has examined the bloody nots be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims in Mumbai in December 1992 and January 
1993, argues: ‘that for young Muslims in [Muslim] areas, the police force 
was an ever present and dreaded representation of a hostile state’. During 
a week of rioting, murder and arson, the police actively assisted Hindus 
by overlooking their activities or by providing them protection from 
Muslim counterattacks. The anti-Muslim bias of the police force became 
more obvious when officers issued orders of ‘shoot to kill’ at Muslim 
demonstrators. Reports relating to the communalisation of the police 
abound.” In addition, the depositions before the inquiry commission (set 
up in June 1993) exposed some of the many links between the police 


P In fact, the few times I have attempted to disseminate my findings to Indian audiences, 
I have been met with disbelief and the suggestion that, as a foreigner, I have more than 
likely been duped in some way. 

Very little rich ethnographic evidence documents what lower level officials actually 
do (Gupta 1995; Wade 1982). 

41 A similar comment was made in the Pakistan probe into police corruption: ‘the 
police... are alleged to be the single largest source of corruption and abuse of official au- 
thority in the country’ (cited in Chattha and Ivkovic 2004: 175). 

@ Raghavan (2003) points out that the principal findings from previous Commissions 
of Inquiry for Hindu—Muslim nots (Gujarat, 1969; Bihar, 1979) indicate the police were 
partisan in favour of the majority (e, Hindu) community. Raghavan argues that there 
was sufficient evidence from private bodies to suggest, at the very least, a ‘lackadaisical 
approach’ by the police to the violence against Muslims in the Gujarat riots m 2002. 
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force and local political organisations, particularly the militant Hindu 
nationalist organisation, Shiv Sena. According to Bayley’s close study 
of the Indian police over twenty years, they ‘have become deeply involved 
in partisan politics: they are preoccupied with it, penetrated by it, and 
now participate individually and collectively in it’ (1983: 484; see also, 
Sharma 2002). His views are supported by retired IPS officer Raghavan, 
who makes a strong argument that as long as the current political system 
continues to cultivate police identification with the ruling political party, 
nothing will improve and ‘the police will continue to be assailed for act- 
ing as the handmaiden of politicians’ (Raghavan 2003: 133). 

There is evidence from the police themselves to show that police pro- 
fessionalism has been compromised by corruption, human rights abuses 
and misuse of authority, all of which is compounded by a political system 
that fosters police identification with the ruling political party (Gautam 
1984; Monteiro 1978; Raghavan 2003; Sharma 2002). Drawing on per- 
sonal experiences and high profile examples from the media, Raghavan 
identifies the relationship of the police with the ruling political party, a 
decline in police neutrality and lack of personal integrity as the most 
harmful factors that contribute ‘to bring ignominy to the whole force 
and to erode public confidence’ (2003: 122). Sharma (2002) corroborates 
his findings of significant police corruption in twelve districts of a north- 
western region of India by drawing on police commission reports for 
Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar states. Research conducted by 
the Anti-Corruption Bureau of the Delhi Police revealed that the police 
failed to register a significant number of the crime cases (Monteiro 1978). 
Posing as complainants, officials went to thirty-six police stations, where 
only ten cases from thirty-two (31 per cent) that were sought to be regis- 
tered were actually registered. The Madhya Pradesh Police Commission 
of 1965—66 found informants complained about lengthy waits in police 
stations and that FIRs were not recorded at the time the complaint was 
made (Government of Madhya Pradesh, Police Department 1967). 


Further, Dhareshwar and Srivatsan’s (1996) research on ‘rowdy sheeters’ in Hyderabed, 
indicate that rowdy sheets (a record of a petty offender covering a wide variety of offences 
under the purview of ‘preventing dangerous activity’) were being opened becanse their 
activity was simply ‘being Muslim’. 
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Although dated, these results suggest that evidence to support the negative 
She a of the police has been part of the public discourse for many 


a E ee ee ne ee 8 public 
image. Since state formation in November 2000, there have been six 
custodial deaths in Chhattisgarh. One such death, in 2004, prompted 
rioting in a rural area several kilometres from where I was based. From 
local gossip and newspapers, I pieced together that the police accepted 
money from a wealthy landowner in exchange for arresting a young 
adivasi man, Ramkumar Dhruv. Ramkumar had rebuffed ‘tradition’ by 
refusing to work the landowner’s land as generations past had done. 
Arrested on trumped-up charges of gasoline theft, he later died from in- 
juries sustained in police custody. The police released a statement that 
Ramkumar had committed suicide by hanging, and dispensed with the 
need for an autopsy by hastily burying the body. Equally, I was acquainted 
with the sometimes dubious methods of obtaining confessions. On one 
occasion, I found myself in a police station when Criminal Investigation 
Department officers were investigating a high profile kidnapping case. 
Some officers shared refreshments with me, all the while remaining im- 
pervious to the cries of pain emanating from the ‘interrogation’ of an 
alleged suspect in the next room. On another occasion, when discussing 
human rights abuses with a female officer, I was taken aback when she 
exclaimed rather indignantly, ‘Of course you have to beat them. How 
else will you get the truth?’ When asked during a workshop on witchcraft 
accusations whether female officers would be any more sensitive in cases 
involving tonbi accusations, the Inspector General (Raipur Range) 
replied, ‘Some female officers abuse and beat like men... Almost all 
people abuse’.® 

Taking into account the vast number of actions undertaken by the 
police, it is possible that only a limited number are affected by corruption, 
violence, partisan politics, etc. Nonetheless, the qualitative impact is 
dramatic (Gupta 1995; Parry 2000). The citizen’s relationship with the 
police is characterised as one of fear, distrust and lack of confidence. 
One village headman summed up the general feelings: 


9 Department of Social Welfare (Chhattisgarh) sponsored day workshop, 
25 September 2004, jointly organised by the NGO Sankalp and myself. 
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Villagers fear the police. If you are wealthy, the police will take money 
from you and if you are poor, they won’t show any interest in your 
complaint at all. Even for myself, I never want to register a case be- 
cause they ask too many questions. 


Thus, when women accused as tonhi speak well of the police, they draw 
attention to an incongruity in actual policing practices, and tell us about 
the effects of the state on the everyday lives of rural people. Their nar- 
ratives communicate a conscious agency on the part of the police force 
and individual officers to avoid appearing as conspiring, negligent or 
short-sighted: the police official could be perceived as a regular citizen 
having a special and sometimes difficult public job. 


- Vil 
Concluding comments: Discretion with accountability 


Different representations of authority exist and are linked to different 
modalities of accountability. The media assembles particular images that 
serve to fix in place particular narratives of brutal murders, credulous 
villagers and an outraged ‘public’. Meanings of witchcraft and witch 
accusations are appropriated and unified in such a way as to create a dis- 
course of accountability directed at the state and in so doing, questions 
arise about the state’s ability to act effectively. Thus, part of the responsi- 
bility for accountability lies with citizens. This is not to say that the 
same conceptual understandings are shared among citizens or that their 
social purposes need always overlap. Public disapprobation of witch- 
killing can exist (without contradiction) with the complex and incongru- 
ous terrain of ‘other superstitions’. The ideas and texts of those with the 
economic, political and cultural power to tell their stories in the media 
draw on aspects of urban/rural and modern/traditional dichotomies, and 
intersect with the interests of an active press as well as of politicians to 
create multiple meanings that both challenge and reinforce ideas of devel- 
opment, progress and modernity. For over a decade (and even more so 
since state formation in 2000), tonhi accusations and a host of other 
social problems have been openly framed in discourses of modernity, 
whereby they are widely regarded as a threat to general social well-being 
and socio-economic development. 
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The other part of the responsibility is delegated to the police who 
occupy a crucial role in administering the points of interface between 
citizens and the state. Encounters with the police open up a terrain of 
unpredictability and obscurity as they are ultimately regulated by un- 
written norms exercised through discretionary power. The normative 
dimension is left out of theorising on discretion. The edges of discretion 
vary from policy to policy and locale to locale, where police officers 
selectively privilege the enforcement of certain procedures over others, 
thus creating a puzzling (and at times, disturbing) “formlessness’ to the 
character of police power and discretion. An enduring feature of relations 
between the police and villagers are the discourses of corruption, brutality 
and partisan politics. However, in a local context, discretion to craft re- 
sponses to the local problem of witch-killings is socially produced, medi- 
ated by institutional, political, moral and/or administrative norms that 
converge. Witchcraft accusations engender feelings of accountability, 
anxiety and uneasiness among the police and an unsettlement of policing 
behaviours. This tension has produced discernable results. For the com- 
plainants, their verbal complaints were recorded, promptly investigated, 
the law was applied as widely as possible, cases opened and, where pos- 
sible, placed before the courts. The police implemented preventative 
measures, located medical care for the injured, expressed empathy and 
offered advice. This police efficiency is to be applauded. In sum, the 
police have and exercise ‘a permission, privilege [and] prerogative to 
use judgment’ in wrestling with the social sites and actions that surround 
witchcraft accusations (Kleinig 1996a: 3). The logic of this ‘practice at 
work’ transmits the hope of humanisation, equality and citizenship rights 
to those who are typically marginalised. 
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Professor Benedict Anderson 1s one of the most important interpreters of 
South East Asia and theorists of nationalism of our time and the subject ofhis 
talk will appeal to a diverse audience—as 1s customary with IESHR lectures. 
His books, Imagined Communities (1983) and the Spectre of Comparisons 
(1998), set up some of the most imaginative and inftuential concepts for 
the study of nationalism and colonialism in South and South East Asia. His 
recent work looks at the history of anarchism and antt-colonial thought and 
has been published es Under Three Flags (2005). 
In this lecture, the distinguished social scientist, Benedict Anderson, reflects 
on the nature of cosmopolitaniam in the late colonial world of the mid- 
twentieth century. He argues that the obvious precondition for a certain sort 
of ‘rooted cosmopolitanism’ was late colonialism itself, in which the regime 
made quite low demands on the subjects’ loyalty, no particular instance was 
seen as very powerful, and migrations in and out were—in reality—rather 
casy in relative terms. In these circumstances, ‘rooted cosmopolitians’ did 
not need to travel to see the world; rather they saw the world as travelling 
to see them. 
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Notes and comments 


The politics of naming: The search 
for linguistic and ethnic identity 
in Tamil Nadu 


Rama Meganathan 


The practice of naming children tells us many things about the search 
for linguistic and ethnic identity in Tamil Nadu. Till the 1940s, naming 
patterns depended mostly on caste lines and, to a great extent, people be- 
longing to upper castes named their children after gods and goddesses 
and gave them other religious names as well. One could without much 
trouble identify the caste, group or region a person belonged to from her 
or his name. With the Dravidian movement, this practice changed. Under 
E.V. Ramasamy Naicker—also known as Periyar (a title meaning ‘grand 
wise man’ or ‘elder’ )—the founder of the movement that eventually be- 
came the Dravidar Kazhagham (DK), a deliberate attempt was made to 
recognise or to assume a distinct identity for Dravidians as a race." Periyar 
argued that the Dravidians, who were later dominated by the Aryans, 
were the original inhabitants of then kandam (the southern nation). This 
was believed to have been the land of Kumari kandam, also known as 
Lemuria, and is said to have connected India, Sri Lanka and Indo-China, 


! The Dravida Kazthagham later split into the Dravida Munnetra Karhagham (DMK) 
and the All India Anna Dravida Mumnetra Kazhagham (AIADMK), currently the two 


main political parties in Tami] Nadu. 





Rama Meganathan is a lecturer in the Department of Languages, National Council of 
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before being submerged in the Indian Ocean. Kanyakumari, India’s south- 
ermmost mainland tip, still bears the name (Thevaneya Pavanar, quoted 
in Dangkumaran 1989). 

Following the Dravidian movement, efforts were on to ‘Tamilise’ 
everything, including the naming of things and people. One major 
achievement was inventing words in Tamil to replace those borrowed 
from Sanskrit or from other languages. Describing Tamil as the mother 
of all Dravidian languages including Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada 
and Tulu, E.V.R. Periyar writes in his Golden Sayings: 


If you remove the words of North Indian origin (Sanskrit) from Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam you will be left with only Tamil. The Tamil 
spoken by the Andhras and the Malayalees [is] by far better than the 
Tamil spoken by the Brahmins; historically those places were in Tamil 
Nadu. (Veeramani 1981: 503) 


The Dravidian movement’s effort to free Tamil of the influence of 
Sanskrit and Hindi was also visibly felt in trying to find Tamil names for 
everyone and everything. Some of the leaders of the Dravidian movement 
changed their names into distinct Tamil ones. For instance, Narayanasamy 
(who was general secretary of the DMK for a long time and then joined 
the AIADMK) renamed himself Nedunchezhian, replacing a name asso- 
ciated with god with the name of the great Pandyan king who founded 
the Tamil Sangam. 

As the movement gained recognition politically and socially, the ef- 
forts to Tamilise the words that did not then have any Tamil equivalent 
were mooted by the DMK, and the government machinery put to work 
on this. Many new words were coined and were assimilated into the lan- 
_ guage. These include those shown in Table 1. 

Many such words were introduced and started to be used in the print 
media, particularly by the popular Tamil newspaper, Thinathanthi 
(meaning Daily Telegraph), launched by Aditanar, a DMK leader. Tamil 
movie dialogues used pure Tamil as many of the leaders of the move- 
ment or supporters were either producing or writing scripts for movies, 
an example being Karunanidhi’s dialogues for the famous actor Sivaji 
Ganesan’s first Tamil movie, Parasakthi. In the same period, Periyar 
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Table 1 
Other Langwages Tamil 
Shri Thuru 
Shnmathi Thirumethi 
Messrs Thiruvalarhal 
Sir (Samy) Ayya 
Conductor Nadathunar 
Driver Ottunar 
Bank Vangi 
Chairman Akrasenapeti/Thalaivar 
Secretary Seyalalar 
Tea Theenoer 
Coffee Kuzhambi 
Train Thodarvandi 
Bus Perundhu 
Car Mahizhundhu (pleasure)* 
Seminar hall/Sabha Koodam 


ee a a aa a 

Note: *A common word used in south India, particularty in Tamil Nadu, for a car is 
‘pleasure’. This is often pronounced as ‘plesar’. Mahizhundhn means a vehicle 
that gives pleasure. Mahizhvu (from the word mahizhchi) in Tamil means picasure, 
happiness. 


sought to reform the Tamil script by modifying and ‘shedding’ some of 
the letters. The reform was a breakthrough and Tamil scholars and lin- 
guists accepted it as being scientific, though it was recognised officially 
by the government only in 1980. 


I 
Puritan Tamil movement/purtfication movement 


Parallel to this socio-political language movement was the Tamil literary, 
linguistic movement which aimed at purifying the language and bringing 
back the lost glory of the classical language. Maraimalai Adigal,’ who 
renamed himself from the Sanskrit Vedanayaham, the Tamil linguist and 
polyglot, Thevaneya Pavanar,’ and many other Tamil scholars and poets 


2 One of the founders of the Thanithamizha lyakkam, pure Tamil Movement which 
did not want the use of wards from other languages in Tamil. 
3 A linguist, polyglot and grammarian, also ons of the founders of the Thanithamizha 
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were part of this movement. Another notable scholar, critic and linguist, 
Suryanarayana Sashthirihal, renamed himself Parithimar Kalaignar, a 
literal translation from Sanskrit into pure Tamil. It retains the association 
with god, since not everyone in the movement was able to accept the 
DK’s rejection of religion. Scholars and activists belonging to this move- 
ment were also fascinated by the names of famous Tamil kings, patrons, 
poets and poetesses. The name Pandiyan comes from the great Pandya 
kings of Madurai who convened a Sangam or assembly to make Tamil 
flourish. Names of kings like Perunchithiranar, Killi, Kumanan and that 
of the great patron, Pari, were brought back into popular use. 

A classic example of the resurgence of Tamil glory was the recognition 
of Valluvar’s Kural, one of the greatest philosophical works, as the Tamil 
scripture. Written in the form of 1,330 verses, each consisting of seven 
words, it talks about all aspects of the ethical, social, political and cultural 
life of the Tamil people. The Kural was renamed as the Thirwkkural and 
the poet as Thiruvalluvar. ‘Thiru’, an honorific title whose coinage is 
attributed to Annadurai, is the Tamil equivalent of ‘Shri’. Thiruvalluvar 
was portrayed as a sage-like person, sporting a beard, sitting in a meditat- 
ing pose holding a palm leaf and an ancient pen. Today every school- 
going Tamil child knows the image of Thiruvalluvar and his statues have 
been erected all over the state. The present DMK government (headed 
by M. Karunanidhi) declared the birthday of Thiruvalluvar, 15 January 
(the second day of the Tamil month, Thai), as Tamil New Year’s day. All 
along for centuries the Tamil New Year has been celebrated on the first 
of the Tamil month, Chithirai, which falls in the middle of the month of 
April. This shows the attempts to maintain a created Tamil identity. 

Another effort was to celebrate epics and poetry which had distinct 
Tamil features. Epics like the SUapathiharam gained recognition as a 
secular epic,“ while the song, Thamizhthai vazhthu, was proclaimed the 
Song of Mother Tamil. This praises Tamil as a great language who is still 
in her youth unlike the Aryan (Sanskrit) who has lost her power and 
prestige. 


* A Tamil epic written by Dangovadihal that depicts the life of a businessman, Kovalan, 
and which commences with praise of sun, moon and rain instead of gods. 
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I 
Search for Tamil identity 
in names and naming children 


Ardent supporters and sympathisers of the various Dravidian parties who 
identified themselves with the new movement began to name their 
children with pure Tamil words and with words that would signify their 
Dravidian identity and thinking. One can notice some patterns in the 
new trend. One is the use of the names of popular leaders of the (Dravidian) 
parties or words that referred to the meanings of the leaders’ names as 
well as the names of great Tamil kings, poets or littérateurs. The second 
trend is naming children with pure Tamil words, showing devotion to 
the language and its rich culture. 

Names like E. Ve. Ra., Periyar Dasan, Periyar Nambi, Periyarinian; 
Anna Dasan, Annadurai; Karunanithi, Kalaignar Priyan; Nedunchezhian, 
Anbazhaghan, Asaithambi, Sampath—all refer to the founder of the 
Dravidian movement and the important leaders of the Dravidian parties. 
An interesting step was the naming of children as Kamaraj. Though the 
DK opposed the Congress as a party of upper castes and businessmen, 
Periyar was very impressed by the social welfare policies and honesty of 
K. Kamaraj (also not a brahmin) and supported him fully when he was 
elected as the chief minister of Madras state (now Tamil Nadu). Kamaraj 
was publicly described as a ‘Periyar in khadi’ and Periyar often referred 
to him as pachai Tamizhan (a pure Tamilian). As a mark of respect for 
Kamaraj, Periyar named every child he was asked to, or offered to, name 
during his campaign as Kamaraj. Kamaraj repaid him by naming children 
Ramasamy. 

The last category of names—Raja Rajan, Rajendran, Pandiyan, Pandiya 
Rajan, Sundara Pandiyan, Kulothungan, Cheran, Manu Neethichozhan, 
Pallavan, Narasimha Pallavan, Ponniyin Selvan for boys and Kunthavai 
Nachiyar, Koperundevi, Ponniyin Selvi and Pandich Selvi for girls—are 
those of the kings, queens and chieftains who ruled the Tamil land for a: 
long time, such as the moovendarhal (the three dynasties, Chera, Chozha, 
Pandiya) and the Pallavas who ruled the north part of the land including 
Chennai. 
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Those who spearheaded the Tamil only or pure Tamil movement gave 
an impetus to the naming of children with pure Tamil words and meanings. 
See, for example, the following names and their meanings. Female names 
include Thamizhchelvi (daughter of Tamil), Kannagi (protogonist of the 
epic Silapathiharam, the symbol of chastity), Neelambighai (Goddess Devi), 
Senthamarai Selvi (daughter of the red lotus, Saraswathi), Senthamizh Selvi 
(daughter of classical Tamil), Malar (flower), Ponniyin Selvi (daughter 
of Ponni, the river Cauvery). Male names include Thamizhchelvan (son 
of Tamil), Diravidan, Diravida Selvan, Diravidamani (one who belongs 
to the Dravidian land), Pahutharivu (rationality), Viduthalai (free- 
dom), Thamizhkudimahan (citizen of Tamil/Tamil Nadu), Tamizh Nadan 
(belonging to Tamil Nadu), Aravazhi (one who lives with all the virtues), 
Arulvazhi (blessed with long life), Aram (virtue), Nathihan (atheist), 
Muhilan (black son, refers to the Tamil God Murugan), Perinban (one 
who enjoys great bliss), Viduthalai Virumbi (one who longs for free- 
dom), Perarivalan (wise man), Vanagamoodi (one who never bows down), 
Thamizh Kanal (the fierce Tamil), Thenmaran (brave man of the south), 
Puniyakoti (one who has earned a lot [crore] of goodwill), Ulahanathan 
(hero of the world), Inian (good-natured), Elamparithi (tender, young or 
rising sun) and Elamvazhithi (youth), Silamboli (sound of the anklets, to 
glorify the epic Silapathiharam), Kurinji Selvan (son of the Kurinji hills), 
Kalai Amudhan (connoisseur of art), Ravanan (the villain of the Hindu 
epic Ramayana), Meganathan (son of Ravana), Indirajit (another name 
of Meganathan). 

The three names last mentioned point to an interesting aspect in the 
use of names of epic characters hated by Hindus, especially in north 
India. The names Ravana, Meganathan and Indirajit came to be used by 
Tamilians who followed the Dravidian parties. This is to denote that 
Ravana was a Tamilian and great scholar who was unjustly depicted as a 
demon, just as the people of the south are unjustly depicted as monkeys 
in the epic, the Ramayana. In his writings on the Ramayana, Periyar 
brings out how the epic is a Brahminical and Aryan propaganda against 
the Dravidians and the people of south India. Adding to this idea (that 
Ravana was a Tamilian) was an epic named, Ravana Kaviyam, written 
by Pulavar Kuzhanthai (1946), which glorified Ravana as the hero and 
Rama as the villain. 
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Other patterns of naming children 


The idea of naming children after political leaders and denoting the ideals 
of a movement or an ideology caught the attention of the followers of 
other political movements also. In the case of the communist parties, we 
find two categories: one, naming after the leaders of the (erstwhile) Soviet 
Union, China, Cuba or India; second, using words that denote thé ideas 
of the movement. The first category included names like Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, Engels, Bhagat Singh, Jyoti Basu, Jyothilirumai Basu, Tapas 
Majumdar, Gopalan (after A.K. Gopalan), Che Guevara, Vanjinathan 
(who shot the district collector of Tirunelveli, a district in Tamil Nadu), 
Jeevanandam (a revolutionary poet), Sun Yat Sen and so on. The second 
category included names like Puratchi Veeran (revolutionary warrior), 
Samathuvan (equality), Veera Vengai (brave tiger), Thozhan (comrade), 
Inculab (revolutionary) and feminine names such as Naan Kanda Russia 
(the Russia I have seen), Semmalar (red rose) and Puratchi Selvi (daughter 
of the revolution). 

The Congress have had their own share in the naming ritual, with 
names like Gandhi Dasan (slave of Gandhi), Indira, Indira Gandhi, Nehru, 
Jawaharlal, Indira Priyadarshini, Kamaraj, Thesihamani (one who loves 
all), Thesihan. Tamil cinema too had its impact with children being named 
after popular actresses and actors, musicians and lyricists. 


Adaimozhikal or titles 


As the Dravidian movement gained popular support and captured political 
power in the state in 1967 under the leadership of C.N. Annadurai, the 
public or stage speech became a popular cultural form that extended 
down to village level. Great orators like Annadurai, E.V.K. Sampath, 
Nedunchezhian, Anbazhaghan, Mathiazhaghan, C.P. Sitrarasu and 
Kalaignar Karunanidhi were story-tellers par excellence. Their speeches 
embodied not just literary knowledge, laced with alliterations and verses 
from classical Tamil literature, but also a great deal of energy and humour, 
including scurrilous attacks on their opponents. In order to highlight the 
theme of the meeting and the quality of the speaker’s ideas and popularity, 
titles (adaimozhihal) which described the attributes of the speaker were 
bestowed on some of them (see Table 2). 
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Table 2 





Perarignar (Great thinker) Annadurai 

Navalar (Eloquent speaker) Nedunchezhian 

Sollin Selvar (Prince of words) Sampath 

Kalaignar (Great artiste) Karonanidhi* 

Anja Nenjan (Brave-hearted) Azhagiri 

Ciathanai Sirpi (Architect of thinking) C.P. Sitrarasn 
Murasoli (Drumbeat) Maran 


Note: *Kalaignar M. Karunanidhi us at present the chief of the DMK and the Chief Min- 
ister of the state of Tamil Nadu. He is referred to only with decorative titles such as 
Kalaignar, Muthamizh Arignar (great scholar of prose, poetry and drama in Tamil) 


In present-day Tamil Nadu, we cannot simply ask, “What’s in a name?’, 
as Shakespeare did. When it comes to naming thei children, Tamilians 
attempt to establish their identity as pure Tamilians, socialist Tamilians 
or nationalist Tamilians, thus ensuring their identity as people who belong 
to an ideology. 
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Imtiaz Ahmad and Helmut Reifeld eds, Middle Class Values in India 
and Western Europe. New Delhi: Social Science Press, 2003. xii + 
211 pp. Figures, notes, references. Rs 425 (hardback). 


This review is being written six years after the publication of the book 
and almost nine years after the conference (hosted by the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation at the Neemrana Fort Palace) that produced this 
volume. Time, and the tide of academic publications, have since moved 
on. Yet, in many ways, this remains an important volume because, although 
- some significant analyses of the middle class have appeared in the interim 
(books or essays by Leela Fernandes, Prashant Kidambi end Sara Maza 
come to mind immediately), scholars have not really made explicitly 
comparative studies of the social category of the middle class. Other 
than the several valuable individual contributions, the comparative 
element remains the most significant potential strength of this volume, 
and indicative of the directions in which analysis of the middle class 
must move, beyond the parameters of this collection. 

With an introduction and twelve substantial chapters, the collection 
has a lot to interest a variety of scholars across disciplines. History, 
sociology, political science and education, as well as other professional 
fields, inform the points of view of the authors in this collection. Given 
the extent to which a variety of historical and contemporary perspectives 
are necessary to understand the middle class, and because social, political 
and economic factors are critical to its formation and operation, this inter- 
disciplinarity is welcome, indeed essential. But even more than interdis- 
ciplinarity, potentially, the comparative endeavour could have been the 
greatest strength of this collection. As a concept and as a descriptor of a 
social group, the middle class emerged in Europe. In colonial India, groups 
of Indians appropriated the label to make it their own, deploying it 
effectively against colonial rulers and for their own empowerment. Simul- 
taneously, the colonial experience shaped the contours of metropolitan 
middle classes, even as post-colonial migrations continue to mould middle 
classes in both locations, A comparative analysis could thus have yielded 
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fascinating insights for scholars of both India and Europe. Yet, it is in 
this critical respect that the collection falls short. 

Helmut Reifeld’s preface to the collection repeatedly promises a dia- 
logue between Europe and India centred around the notion of middle- 
class values. The introduction (co-authored by Imtiaz Ahmad and Reifeld) 
begins with a useful, albeit simplistic, historical background to the evolu- 
tton of the middle classes in Europe and India. Following Eurocentric 
paradigms, the evolution of the European middle class is seen here as 
sul generis (the usual suspects, the Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, etc., playing leading roles in its emergence), and the Indian middle 
class is seen to be a product purely of British colonialism. Thus, the sec- 
tion titled “Comparative Perspectives’ makes it disappointingly apparent 
that comparisons are going to be left largely for the reader to undertake 
herself. 

In fact, other than Margrit Pernau’s thoughtful contribution at the 
beginning of the volume, and André Béteille’s survey of the modern 
Indian middle class, few of the essays make a serious attempt at compara- 
tive study. Some, such as Heinz-Gerhard Haupt’s essay on the German 
bourgeoisie, make a cursory attempt by stating at the start that ‘[tJhe 
German experience may be of particular importance for the understanding 
of the Indian situation’ (p. 56); however, it then proceeds to make the 
rest of its argument about the German bourgeoisie without ever retuming 
to the comparative theme. The other two essays on European themes, by 
Christian Baudelot and Winfried Gebhardt, don’t even make this token 
effort. Lest this appear to be singling out the Europeanist contributions, 
Jet me hasten to say that the same can be said for almost all the essays 
that deal exclusively with India. None of the essays, by Pavan Varma, 
Katharina Poggendorf-Kakar, Gopal Guru, Zoya Hasan, Suhas Palshikar 
or Gurcharan Das really take up the task of undetstanding the middle 
class in terms of comparative history. Rather than an effort at systematic 
comparative analysis or dialogue, then, the volume as a whole comes 
across as a series of monologues. The one difference between the ap- 
proaches of the two area specialists is that while scholars studying India 
draw their paradigms of an idealtypical middle class from scholarship 
on Europe, the compliment is seldom returned. Sadly, this is because, as 
Dipesh Chakrabarty argues, Third World historians inevitably have to 
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be comparativists as the histories they relate, explicitly or otherwise, are 
read against a putatively normative account of the European past, pre- 
sented almost always as an already understood history. 

The foregoing critique should not detract from the value of many of 
the individual essays. Claude Markovits’ essay in the volume contains a 
masterly summary of the historiography of the middle class in colonial 
India, and makes a convincing case for looking beyond the intelligentsia 
to understand the people we term middle class. Essays by Zoya Hasan 
and Suhas Palshikar illustrate the contradictions of middle-class politics, 
while Gopal Guru opens our eyes to the conundrum of middle-class dalits. 
All these together help to better understand the relations between the 
middle class and emergence of the politics of Hindutva (Hindu suprema- 
cism). Katharina Poggendorf-Kakar’s essay explores middle-class hypo- 
crisy in gender relations, themes that have been subject to a considerable 
analysis by many other feminist scholars. Even the more impression- 
istic contributions of Pavan Varma and Gurcharan Das are readable and 
thought provoking. Most importantly, the fact that a single volume brings 
together essays on the middle class is in itself an important contribution 
to scholarship, for this juxtaposition will allow future contributors to 
push for a more explicitly comperative approach which is absolutely 
crucial if we are to understand the middle classes in Eurdpe and India as 
critical to each others’ constitution. 


Northern Arizona University SANJAY JOSHI 


Arjun Guneratne, Many Tongues, One People: The Making of Tharu 
Identity in Nepal. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2002. xvii + 
236 pp. Tables, plates, maps, notes, bibliography, glossary, indices. 
$ 57.50 (hardback) and $ 23.95 (paperback) 


This volume illuminatingly explores the processes involved in creating 
an ethnic identity among the culturally distinctive people inhabiting an 
area of the Himalayan foothills—the Tarai—once known for its dense 
forests, swamps and endemic malaria. Stretching from west to east, across 
approximately 1,500 kilometres between the district of Nainital and the 
border with the state of Assam in India, it serves as a buffer zone between 
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the hilly areas of the modern state of Nepal in the north and the Indo- 
Gangetic plain in the south. Its original inhabitants are the Tharus, who 
have lived in this narrow patch of land for centuries, and adapted eco- 
logically to develop a functional biological immunity against tropical 
malaria, always a threat in the dense rain forest. 

An outcome of extensive anthropological fieldwork conducted be- 
tween November 1989 and May 1991 while the author lived in a village 
called Papariya in Chitwan, the book also draws on interviews with Tharus 
from diverse social strata undertaken during this period when the author 
also travelled extensively through the Tarai zone. Guneratne’s analysis 
of the formation of Tharu identity offers an implicit theoretical critique 
of primordialist and instrumentalist perspectives, contra which he argues 
that ‘ethnicity is neither primordial, nor is it simply the product of elites 
manipulating the consciousness of subaltern classes and inventing trad- 
itions’ (p. 3). Proceeding from case studies of Tham groups from across 
the region, he shows how, in a short span of four decades, they succeeded 
in forging an ethnic identity that went beyond cultural and linguistic dif- 
ferences. Despit¢ focusing on a narrow geographical zone, this study 
offers bold evidence to challenge the existing dominant views in the 
field, and argues for an approach that is adequate to the complexities and 
the inevitably contextual nature of the processes of identity formation. 

Up until 1950 or so, dense forests and the threat of malaria were im- 
portant factors that prevented migration from the adjacent areas of hilly 
Nepal and the Indo-Gangetic plains into the Tarai. Having remained 
oblivious to happenings outside of the region even through the two hundred 
years of British colonial rule in India and the period of Rana rule in 
Nepal, the Tharus had retained exclusive control over the Tarai region. 
The absence of external interference and the Tharu adaptation to the 
local environment allowed them to be classified as a separate tribe, both 
by the British and the royal Nepali state. As an ethnonym, the term Tharu 
included culturally and linguistically differentiated groups (for example, 
while the Dangaura Tharus of western Tarai speak Awadhi, Saptari Tharus 
of the eastern areas speak Maithili) scattered over the Tarai zone, who 
apparently lacked any sense of a shared ethos of a common past. However, 
with the successful implementation of the malaria eradication programme 
in 1950, there ensued a mass migration of hill people comprising largely 
upper-caste Hindus such as Brahmins, Chettris and Thakuri from the 
central hilly areas of Nepal. Within a period of approximately three 
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decades, this unprecedented migration resulted in significant demographic 
shifts that reduced Tharus to a small minority relying on the new migrants 
for their livelihood. Through all this, and particularly through land re- 
forms introduced by the Nepali state in 1955 during the reign of King 
Mahendra, the illiterate but honest Tharus, now also described as ‘back- 
ward’, lost control of land to the more worldly-wise migrants, who were 
well served by their shrewd connections to state bureaucracies. 

The present work elaborates on the success of Nepal’s oldest ethnic 
organisation, the Tharu Kalyankarini Sabha (translated, Tharu Welfare 
Society; henceforth, TKS). Formed in the 1920s as a broad-based front 
to instill a sense of ethnic identity, but gathering momentum only in the 
1950s, the TKS was propelled by a small group drawn from the segment 
of Tharu large landowners, government bureaucrats and the newly edu- 
cated elite, now seeking to project Tharus as a united people inhabiting 
the area between the rivers Mechi and Mahakali (p. 1). Despite such 
class differences, these elite Tharus succeeded in bringing Tharu groups 
under the umbrella of the TKS and thus, eventually, Tharu ethnic identity 
‘emerged through negotiation of class and the distribution of material 
forces in the context of modernisation. Besides, and in contrast to the 
TKS, another organisation called Backward Society Education (BASE) 
has been engaged in grass-roots activity in the Dang area of the western 
Tarai. Through its action-oriented programmes, BASE has sought to alle- 
viate the problems of the Dangaura Tharus, who found themselves 
vulnerable to exploitation as bonded labour and forced into indebtedness 
at the hands of non-Tharu migrants. Both organisations have emphasised 
education as an important means for Tharu betterment. 

In all, the book is an effort to comprehensively understand the forma- 
tion of ethnic identity vis-à-vis a geographically isolated group such as 
the Tharus. Emphasising that shared symbols or cultures are not a pre- 
requisite for the formation of ethnic identities, this work persuasively 
shows how ethnicity works to mask confrontation between politically 
self-conscious and materially opposed groups (p. 6). Thus, besides con- 
tributing to the anthropological and sociological study of a neglected 
region in South Asia, the book is also a significant addition to the literature 
on ethnic identities. 


Department of Anthropology ANTU SAHA 
Delhi University 
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Yasmin Saikia, Assam and India: Fragmented Memories, Cultural Identity 
and the Tai-Ahom Struggle. New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2005 (First 
published by Duke University Press, in 2004, under the title, Frag- 
mented Memories: Struggling to be Tal-Ahom in India). xv + 321 pp. 
Notes, references, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Alongside a number of powerful ethnic movements that emerged in the 
last century, Assam witnessed the Tai-Ahom movement, whose ante- 
cedents go back to the early years of the 20th century. In this volume, 
Yasmin Saikia examines the rise of the Tai-Ahoms, around whose identity 
this movement crystallised. It is believed that the Ahom had ruled Assam 
since they migrated there from Upper Burma in the 13th ceatury. Plagued 
by civil disturbances as well as Burmese incursions in the early 19th 
century, this juncture marked a break in Ahom political history, until 
finally, the Anglo-Burmese war resulted in the absorption of Assam into 
the colonial polity of British India. Echoing the resistance from pre- 
colonial Ahom ruling elites against the rule of the East India Company, 
a strong Tai-Ahom identity movement came back to haunt the Indian 
nation-state in the 20th century. 

The emergence of the Tai-Ahom movement ran parallel to the mobil- 
isation of a larger modern Assamese identity around the issue of language. 
Asserting a distinct identity for the Ahoms, the movement claimed a 
separate political space for them within the Assamese political body. In 
contrast to the latter, Saikia claims that through using the memory of 
connections to regions outside India, particularly Upper Burma and 
Thailand, the Tai-Ahom movement challenged both the concepts of being 
Assamese and being Indian in Upper Assam (p. 40). This movement de- 
rived its cultural and intellectual legitimacy from the migration narrative, 
which became central to Ahom identity politics. It is in this context that 
it becomes important to understand the epistemological origins of this 
narrative. Here, Saikia argues that the Tai-Ahom migration narrative has 
been popular since the beginning of the last decade of the 18th century, 
when colonial ethnography began to lend it authoritative sanction, which 
was then re-affirmed by anthropological and linguistic accounts in sub- 
sequent decades. Thus, Saikia asserts that Ahom identity acquired a mean- 
ingful ethnic dimension only with the increasing legitimacy of the migra- 
tion narrative which, in turn, provided the foundation for the consolida- 
tion of a strong and separate Tai-Ahom identity within the emerging 
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political space in Assam. Facilitated largely through the careful scholar- 
ship of Assamese historian, Suryya Kumar Bhuyan, the availability of 
Ahom buranjis (historical chronicles) in the public domain also fed into 
the popular imagination. However, Saikia claims that besides assign- 
ing a discursive presence to the buranjis, their colonial transf: ion 
silenced all other possible readings of the chronicles (pp. 124—25). In 
the second half of the 20th century, rituals and various social customs 
were invoked to lend an additional dimension to this identity. 

Further, Saikia reminds us that the pre-colonial regional polity assisted 
both the admission of Assamese caste Hindus into its political system, as 
well as the process of Ahomisation, through which members from other 
tribes and communities could aspire to become Ahom. Nevertheless, 
relying too much on colonial sources and readings, Saikia’s painstaking 
ethnography misses the fact that both Hinduisatton and Ahomisation did 
not always work as powerful forces of assimilation in Assam, as they 
did elsewhere. Similarly, her work does not provide any substantial his- 
torical empirical evidence to substantiate a key claim she seeks to make 
for a close linkage between the circulation of the migration narrative 
and the trend towards Ahomisation. Subsequently, critical questions re- 
main unexplored. How popular was this migration narrative amongst 
Ahoms in the 20th century? Does this narrative resonate with Ahom 
memory and identity in pre-colonial times? Who were these people who 
aspired to become Ahom? How easy was their adoption of Ahom identity, 
or again, did others resist the Ahomisation process? For instance, the 
Morans, who aspired to become Ahom, went on to advance the most 
serious Challenge to the foundation of Ahom monarchy, which eventually 
led to its downfall. While Saikia sweepingly explains the growth of the 
concepts of Assam and Assamese as emerging towards the end of the 
17th century after repeated violent encounters with the armies of Delhi, 
she ignores the processes of contestation that also, no doubt, played a 
crucial role in the making of the regional formation. 

Similarly, Saikia’s claim for buranjis as the only chronicles of Assam’s 
past seems questionable; for instance, since the 16th century, the Ahom 
state drew heavily on the Katha Guru Charit corpus (life narratives of 
Vaishnavite preachers) as a mechanism for deriving its legitimacy. Fur- 
ther, recalling the efforts of Lakhinath Bezbaruah, the doyen of the 20th 
century Assamese literary scene, to seek alternative readings of these 
chronicles, it is debatable if one can speak of any singular reading of the 
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buranji texts. Equally, in seeking to assert the distinctiveness of Assamese 
culture vis-a-vis the regional hegemony of Bengali, Ahom scholars 
have contributed significantly to the body of Assamese literature. Further, 
one cannot ignore evidence of Ahom politicians who, despite their strong 
endorsement of Tai-Ahom culture, have strongly resisted the Tai-Ahom 
movement. A stellar example would be that of Khagendra Nath Barbora, 
a leader of the Revolutionary Communist Party of India (RCP), an elected 
member of the Assam Legislative Assembly and a legend in his own 
lifetime for his popularity amongst the Assamese peasants. Another aspect 
that begs explanation, evidenced by the poor response to institutional 
attempts to revive the learning of the Tai language, is the fact that the 
political significance of the Tai-Ahom movement has dissipated consider- 
ably in contemporary times. 

However, for many such unexplored aspects of the place of Ahom 
identity. within Assam, the publication of Assam and India: Fragmented 
Memories, a study simultaneously informed both by historical and an- 
thological perspectives and methodologies, is a welcome addition to the 
growing body of research on Assamese identity and politics. 


Indian Institute of Technology ARUPJYOTI SAIKIA 
Guwahati 


Papiya Ghosh, Community and Nation: Essays on Identity and Politics 
in Eastern India (with an introduction by Biswamoy Pati). New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2008. xxii + 218 pp. Tables, map, notes, 
index. Rs 595 (hardback). 


This is a collection of ten historical essays focusing on Bihar between 
1910 and the 1940s. However, interestingly, much of the empirical ma- 
terial presented here seems to illuminate the realities of contemporary 
Bihar, or indeed, of present-day India. Without providing a serial account 
of the book’s contents, the rest of the review will offer an overview of 
the anthor’s chief concerns here. 

Through the first half of the volume, Ghosh is able to show how 
Muslims in Bihar were far from being a homogenous social or political 
constituency. In doing this, Ghosh points out the several hiatuses across 
divergent axes of differences that separate political and ideological group- 
ings within the Muslim community. Take, for instance, the differences 
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between the razil (labouring classes) and sharif (cultivated elite) or the 
Bihar Muslim Independent Party (MIP), the Muslim League and the 
Momin Conference; or again, those stemming from the ideological diver- 
gences of the Aligarh school and the theological allegiances of the 
Deoband seminary. In each of these cases, ‘rivals’ remain suspicious 
and uncomfortable—if not mutually hostile—vis-&-vis each other. How- 
ever, Ghosh contextualises this discussion against the contrasting ex- 
istential possibilities embedded within the ‘opposite’ scenarios that had 
confronted South Asian Muslims not so long time ago, namely, that of 
being a political majority, as against the prospect of living as a religious 
minority within a nation (pp. 166-84). While the Muslim League had a 
clear answer vis-à-vis the former possibility, arguably, it failed to respond 
to the second question, despite seeking support from Muslims across 
divergent political predicaments. Given this line of reasoning, mass migra- 
tion seemed the only available logical corollary. Consequently, as a 
Muslim, one was either lucky enough to be absorbed within the ambit of 
Pakistan, failing which, the only remaining consolation was to aspire to 
being a member of an abstract universal brotherhood, hardly an adequate ~ 
answer to the problems of being caught in urgent local conflicts. Signifi- 
cantly, Ghosh’s argument about Muslim heterogeneity is built not around 
divisive categories of her choosing but upon self-perceptions amongst 
groups that constituted the not-always-overlapping social and historical 
formations at work in Bihar. Quite appropriately, she is able to show 
how, far more than any monolithic sense of Muslim identity (even when 
this was a wishful construct projected amongst a narrow elite segment 
comprising a few leaders and intellectuals), it was these graded distinc- 
tions that weighed significantly upon the society and politics of the day. 

Moving on, Ghosh is able to clearly demonstrate that the widespread 
ideological overlaps between the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
often borne out on the ground by dual memberships of both organisations, 
greatly alarmed common Muslims who, nevertheless, gravitated towards 
the Muslim League only as late as the 1940s (p. 168). As a political fall- 
out of communal riots, this period often saw several second-rung Hindu 
leaders of the Congress engage in violence against Muslim masses at re- 
mote rural sites. Thus, clearly, even while the creation of Pakistan served 
neither as a temporary or lasting solution to a vexed issue, almost pro- 
phetically, the fears projected by the Muslim League have proven to be 
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the most unexaggerated and enduring result of the Partition for Indian 
Muslims. One can easily infer how this has led to an emotional and pol- 
Itical trap in contemporary times for Indian Muslims who had rejected 
the idea of Pakistan as a possible solution but are, nevertheless, per- 
sistently forced to admit the validity of the fears on which it was founded. 
` The stereotyping cliché that every Muslim who was ‘left behind’ longs 
for Pakistan, now long reproduced by Hindu communal elements, fails 
to acknowledge the fact that, tragically, the same Muslim subject might 
feel equally abandoned and betrayed by Pakistan. 

What emerges strikingly from Ghosh’s work is the informal ease with 
‘ which the Congress—Hindu Mahasabha nexus operated during the 1930s, 
ostensibly on the premise that the broader rubric of secular tenets pro- 
jected at the national level need not necessarily contradict majoritarian 
commumalism at the local level. On the other hand, ironically, any political 
mobilisation—howsoever secular—among Muslims is seen as communal 
in intent. Quite incredibly, a majoritarian ideology could invest itself 
with an immanent value, almost as a matter of right. The potential for 
the numerical majority of Hindus to dominate was tumed into an aggres- 
sive assertion that they ‘must’ dominate, a proposition that any numer- 
ically significant minority would justifiably see as threatening. Against 
this logic, Ghosh is able to show how the ‘Congress Muslim’ stereotype 
came to represent elements from within the community accused of be- 
traying its interests and selling out to the Congress (pp. 34—55). A major 
victim of this stereotype was the visionary Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
whose groundbreaking theological exegeses on a coveaant of Islam with 
other religious groups were tragically obliterated by communalist per- 
ceptions, and never got the attention they deserved (p. 3). Such historical 
insights shed important light on several regressive features that continue 
to characterise present-day Indian democracy, particularly, the every- 
day manner in which a number of social groupings such as Muslims, 
Christians and dalits find themselves at the receiving end of an aggressive 
majoritarianism, depending on local demographics. 

Third, and importantly, the study also explores the fate of the Muhajirs 
or Bihari Muslims who, in 1947, first migrated to East Pakistan (present- 
day Bangladesh), and then after 1971, to Pakistan, only to find themselves 
figuring both as perpetrators and victims of a major political problem 
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in Sindh. A unique saga of displacement that extends in its diasporic 
reach to Europe and America, and despite the large numbers involved, 
the Muhajir story remains an as-yet unresolved case of a minority within 
a minority that was equally betrayed by the states of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. The obverse of this latter fact has meant that Muhajirs have 
never succeeded in casting off the image of being the ‘perennial’ traitors 
in every context in which they have found themselves (pp. 185-211). 

Fourth, the author’s analysis of communal riots in Bihar details the 
workings of territorial aggression at a micro level (pp. 11-17). Enacted 
chiefly through violating ‘rival’ injunctions pertaining to animal sacrifice 
within Islam and ‘high’ Hinduism, and the ever-contentious issue of deter- 
mining itineraries for religious processions through city lanes, communal 
riots have functioned, both as a metaphor through which the balance of 
power between communities gets played out as well as the symbolic 
ground upon which the rigours of nation building are enacted through a 
choreography of gestures, postures, advances and retreats that form an 
ongoing theatre of surrender, violation and re-negotiation. Lastly, if the 
successful defence of womanhood and simultaneous display of manliness 
remain essential ingredients of all nationalist and communal ideologies, 
in a brief paper, Ghosh dwells upon the gender dimensions of communal 
violence, whereby the violation and forcible appropriation of the human 
body through acts such as rape appear as the ultimate weapon to inflict 
damage upon the ‘enemy’s’ collective dignity, sense of self and morale 
(pp. 102-20). 

With an excellent introduction by Biswamoy Pati, this collection of 
essays pertinently explores some enduring aspects and key ambivalences 
of the social conflicts characterising this regional formation, marked in 
contemporary times by great economic backwardness and political fer- 
ment. Although Ghosh’s material and focus pertain to Bibar (rendered in 
the book’s title as Eastern India), her analysis and argument compel one 
to refer to similar patterns stemming from the national movement as it 
was shaped in other regional contexts. Above all, the present work remains 
illuminating because it straddles both past and present. In conclusion, 
however, one may point to the somewhat synoptic flavour of many of 
Ghosh’s essays, resulting mostly from the large social canvas she seeks 
to cover. Clearly, future researchers will find in her writings a mine of 
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ideas to potentially sustain several worthwhile M.Phil and Ph.D. theses 
secking to analyse the region. 


Asian Development Research RATNAKAR TRIPATHY 
Institute (ADRI) 
Patna 


Arun Agrawal, Environmentality: Technologies of Government and the 
Making of Subjects. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006 (First 
published by Duke University Press in 2005). xv + 325 pp. Tables, 
figures, notes, bibliography, index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


The human ability to modify the physical environment they live in and 
form part of allows them to function simultaneously as environmental 
subjects. As such, a non-humanised environment represents an excep- 
tional scenario; further, the making and emergence of environmental 
subjects can also be most fruitfully historicised. Working with these pre- 
mises, Agrawal’s brilliant study under review here shows how, across 
Organisational and social contexts, the remaking of the environment 
always remains intimately linked to the allocation and distribution of 
power pertaining to the management of various components of the phys- 
ical environment such as land, water and forests. The book views the 
humanised environment not simply as a static collection of world views 
and cognitive categories but rather as a dynamic and shifting scenario 
registering the impact of human agency. An important distinction made 
between ‘environmentalism’ and ‘environmentality’ in the literature in 
the field of environmental studies indicates that the former refers to a 
philosophy of viewing the world through the lens of nature, while the 
latter term emphasises, not a specific world view, but an analytical high- 
lighting of human agency, both in the form of the active role of the state 
and/or the community in shaping the environment. The latter term in the 
book’s title epitomises the distinctiveness of the volume’s approach and 
methodology in marshalling an impressive array of historical and anthro- 
pological data on forest management in Kumaon. 

In this context, a key phrase used in the study is ‘environmental govern- 
meat’, and the two parts of the book explore the emergence of strategies 
and techniques of forest governance as they evolved in colonial India 
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through approximately a century between 1850 and 1930. The first part 
meticulously traces the first silvicultural operations and the use of stati- 
stics as part of the colonial government’s efforts to exercise centralised 
control over Indian forests for commercial purposes. The second part 
explores the new technology of environmental government that relies 
primarily on local communities as partners in the successful regulation 
of forests. Three chapters in this second part examine the decentralisation 
of forest management processes by the colonial government. Exploring 
two different strategies of forest governance, the study also implicitly 
Taises the question of the possible historical connection between them. 
In fact, the new technology of forest governance grew in the aftermath 
of the series of widespread protest movements in Kumaon district after 
1860. When the colonial state reclassified nearly 80 per cent of Kumaon’s 
forests into reserves between 1911 and 1916, these protests took the 
form of deliberately kindled forest fires (p. 3). Agrawal’s book further 
provides excellent quantitative data from the annual reports of the forest 
administration in the United Provinces during 1911-35 on the protests 
through the violation of forest regulations (p. 6). This widespread discon- 
tent led to the formation of the Kumaon Forest Grievance Committee, 
whose recommendations were accepted by the colonial state, and allowed 
the villagers to take formal control over most of the reserve forests and 
govern them under a general set of guidelines. 

This second phase thus showed how a highly centralised, bureaucratic 
and powerful state, backed by current silvicultural knowledge and design, 
was pressured to transform itself into a decentralised and participatory 
form of government. Chapters 4—6 brilliantly describe the politics, institu- 
tions and new forms of subjectivities that emerged within this new realm 
of environmental governance in colonial India. Chapter 4 examines the 
first facet of decentralised environmental regulation through the formation 
of a number of forest councils composed of residents. Significantly, while 
the first phase of colonial forestry had seen the region unite in protest 
against an apparently omnipotent forest administration, this latter process 
introduced internal divisions amongst localities in the region. The for- 
est councils enabled the government to ensure the penetration of forest 
regulation on an inexpensive yet more precise and extensive scale. Dir- 
ecting our attention to ‘the processes embodied in the regulatory com- 
munity that comes into being side by side with the governmentalized 
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locality’ (p. 92), Chapter 5 also stimulatingly interrogates Foucault’s well- 
known metaphors to describe the mechanisms through which disciplinary 
power is operationalised. Agrawal argues that Foucauldian models of 
coercive institutions do not adequately expalin the working of regulatory 
forest councils in Kumaon, which rely on intimate knowledge about the 
activities of each member to check violations within a system of toler- 
ability: “Regulation was more comprehensive but less costly, more 
modulated but less visible, more autonomous but more continuous, more 
precise, and, perhaps for that reason, more humane’ (p. 93). 

The interesting phrase, ‘Intimate government’, used as the subtitle of 
the penultimate chapter (Chapter 6), then, epitomises the core insights 
of this fine study. Using anthropological methods, the author unravels the 
transformations that have produced new environmental subjects through 
participatory practices. Unpacking these processes not through the classic 
categories of caste, class and gender, Agrawal’s analysis of his detailed 
interviews with forest council headmen, non-participating villagers and 
participants in state-generated forest management practices reveals sig- 
nificant variation in the formation of environmental subjects across 
Kumaon, ranging from villagers indulging in illegal extraction of forest 
produce to forest council leaders willing to sacrifice their personal and 
familial interests to achieve greater communal goals. Ultimately, it was 
the latter, as the successful subjects of the ‘intimate government’ in Kumaon, 
who helped the state to govern its forests, though at a distance. Using the 
official language and idioms of forest protection but, interestingly, often 
viewing state officials as inefficient, unsupportive or corrupt, these leaders 
derived their mspiration from an imagined autonomy of the village coun- 
cils to follow conservation practices mandated by the state and crucial to 
the success of decentralised protection (pp. 195-98). Additionally, we 
may note that the study could have benefited from looking at the role 
and influence of regional and national political parties in creating envir- 
onmental subjects in Kumaon, both during the period of forest council 
formation as well as at the contemporary time during which the author 
conducted his field investigations. 

Focusing on a region of India which witnessed one of the carliest 
forest-related peoples’ movements and successful community forest man- 
agement efforts many decades before the modern post-independence joint 
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forest management movement, Arun Agrawal’s current study is a genu- 
inely significant contribution to the field of environmental history and 
politics. 


Vidyasagar University ABHIJIT GUHA 
Midnapore, West Bengal 


Sanjay Srivastava, Passionate Modernity: Sexuality, Class and Consump- 
tion in India. New Delhi: Routledge Publishers, 2007. viii + 297 pp. 
Plates, notes, bibliography, index. Rs 795 (hardback). 


Sanjay Srivastava’s extremely enjoyable interdisciplinary study is dis- 
armingly crafted in scripting temporal and spatial narratives to mark the 
non-official-public urban and sexual cultures of modern India, and their 
linkages to commerce, footpath capitalism and the making of middle- 
class consumption. Removed from the psychoanalytic approach to the 
subject by scholars like Sudhir Kakar, the book, instead, offers an an- ` 
alytical framework based on the notion of the ‘social’. It also challenges 
Foucauldian perspectives on sexuality, surveillance, and Freudian views 
on repressive hypotheses. In the process, Passionate Modernity expands 
the analytical horizons of.what we may term sexuality studies in new 
directions. It traverses a vast range of themes, including—but not limited 
to—eugenics, metropolis, economic planning, free market, sexual self- 
rule, local and global identities, urban spaces, masculine anxieties and 
feminine desires, heterosexual relationships, etc. 

The book begins by exploring the writings on sex by Pillay and Phadke 
who, as writers of ‘serious’ sexological literature, sought to corfibine na- 
tionalism with a scientific understanding of family, as a part of their 
commitment to the sexual reform of Indian society. Srivastava percep- 
tively shows bow their writings contain instances of counter-knowledge 
that break the surface of ‘acceptable’ middle-class modern identity and 
its supposed ‘truths’. For instance, Pillay spoke of the masturbating 
woman as well as of homosexuality as potential avenues for achieving 
satisfaction. And Phadke could admit to the possibility of a ‘union’ be- 
tween brahmins and shudras (p. 73). Many of the themes explored here 
have been the subject of at least two other significant studies, namely, 
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Sarah Hodges’ Contraception, Colonialism and Commerce and Sanjam 
Ahluwalia’s Reproductive Restraints: Birth Control in India, 1877—1947, 
which offer a richer gendered analysis. 

Chapter 3 investigates the female singing voice of Lata Mangeshkar, 
and how it has come to be expressive of gender identity in India. For me, 
this chapter is problematic. Srivastava argues that the woman figure con- 
jured by Lata’s singing voice is the product of certain developments pecu- 
liar to the processes of Indian modernity (p. 81). He sees in her voice the 
language of ‘home’ and controllable domestic space. Throughout his 
book, Srivastava questions neat, singular explanatory frameworks; yet, 
while studying Lata Mangeshkar, he seems to fall into the same trap. In 
stating that Lata’s voice undermines an ambivalent femininity, he seems 
to deny any recalcitrant possibilities or contradictions that may exist. He 
refuses to acknowledge that her rendering could be controlling and sub- 
versive, contained and passionate at the same time. The next section 
then discusses the male hero of the post-Independence film era, whom 
Srivastava refers to as the Five Year Plan hero, a figure replete with the 
signs of modern scientific knowledge. Both these chapters deal with the 
making of a set of relatively uncontested and more or less settled middle- 
class identities within the nationalist framework of the 1950s. 

The rest of the book dwells on the post-liberalisation era. Thus, the 
next two chapters provide ethnographies of street life and sexual thresh- 
olds by focusing on economically and socially marginal urban popula- 
tions, termed here as the city’s ‘floating’ classes (p. 30). For me, these 
two chapters remain the most eloquent and insightful in Srivastava’s 
book. They explore the landscape of urban sexualities by focusing on 
sex clinics and their clients in Delhi and Mumbai, and on ‘footpath’ porn- 
ography, that includes cheaply produced advice booklets. Both these 
sites index the mobile and displaced populations of the city to explore 
subaltern masculinities, sexualities and illicit cultural economies within 
an urban milieu. In these highly readable and fascinatingly delineated 
chapters, Srivastava is concerned with the making and un-making of 
subaltern masculinities as they come to terms with their marginal position 
in an urban political and cultural economy. 

The book moves on to study Sexology Darpan—a Hindi magazine on 
sex and health—and compellingly shows how such publications mediate 
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between the footpath and the pucca (long-lasting/stable) house. Further, 
Srivastava investigates the efflorescence of ‘sex talk’ and desire in Hindi 
language commercially-successful women’s magazines like Meri Saheli, 
Grhlakshmi (sic) and Grhashobha (sic). This chapter adds to the signifi- 
cant work of Patricia Uberoi on the subject. Finally, Srivastava discusses 
the nature of sexual claims, aspirations and negotiations made to assert a 
middle-class identity in the city. Taken together, these chapters make for 
astute reflections on the meanings of being ‘middle-class’ in India. The 
book is further enriched by its exposition of many interesting illustrations 
and expressions of sexual desire. ‘Instruction for Utopia’ and ‘Pedestrian 
Desires’ are intriguing titles for chapters that often link together seemingly 
disparate themes. At times, it may appear that the author is attempting to 
deal with too much, causing a quick jamp between themes that complicate 
the attempt to grasp a central argument in various chapters, sometimes 
making for an impression of clutter or of trying to make connections that 
remain elusive. Thus, for instance, the book attempts to simultaneously 
investigate ideas of eugenics and sexual swarajya (self-rule); metropolis 
and province; economic planning and free market; the ethic of thrift and 
cultures of consumption; masculine anxieties and feminine desires: local 
and global identities; legal and illegal urban spaces; reformulation of 
heterosexual relationships and varied contexts of being middle class in 
India. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the landscape of this study is vast, and 
Stivastava’s mind seeks to delve into, and works with, various complex 
registers. One of the book’s many strengths is its effort to unravel and 
illuminate the mundane and the everyday. Srivastava brilliantly questions 
simplistic assumptions about the hegemonic role of the state, by empha- 
sising the moral disruptions and disorder within its framework (pp. 2-3, 
330-31). Simultaneously, he also highlights the fluid and variegated na- 
ture of discourses and their subversive possibilities, thus decentring any 
dominant homogenous paradigms around an assumed core of values per- 
taining to the realm of ‘Indian’ sexualities. For instance, while acknow- 
ledging the importance of celibacy and semen control discourses, Srivastava 
sees them as only one among many social topographies, by also bringing 
to us ‘sex for pleasure’ narratives. He shows how the public sphere in 
India is saturated with sex talk, in order to stress ‘the grounds upon which 
the viscous structure of sexuality seeps and spreads’ (p. 329). Overall, 
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the book is a unique and much-needed contribution not just to sexuality 
studies but also to the study of urban cultures and post-colonial modernity 
in India. Its appeal extends beyond the academic, to the realm of pleasure. 


Nehru Memorial Museum and Library CHARU GUPTA 
New Delhi 


Anuja Agrawal, Chaste Wives and Prostitute Sisters: Patriarchy and 
Prostitution among the Bedias of India. New Delhi. Routledge, 2008. 
xii + 251 pp. Tables, plates, notes, references, appendices, index. 
Rs 650 (hardback). 


Wife or a whore? Chaste or sexually permissive and perverse? Rarely 
have such antinomic categories been construed as complementary models 
within a conceptual framework in studies on a specific community. Anuja 
Agrawal’s work deals specifically with the fascinating phenomenon 
through which communities evolve structural and ideological mechanisms 
to negotiate and uphold such dichotomous tenacious social ‘deviations’. 
Critically exploring issues of prostitution and patriarchy among the Bedias, 
an erstwhile nomadic group and presently classified as a scheduled caste, 
this work delineates the unique model of femininity encapsulated by the 
provocative title, Chaste Wives and Prostitute Sisters. Based on a sys- 
tematic and detailed analysis of data drawn from fieldwork in Bedia 
hamlets in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, the author ex- 
plores the complex community kinship structure to understand the basis 
of the sexual economy of the Bedias. The fundamental characteristic of 
this economy is the engagement of unmarried Bedia women in prostitu- 
tion, often the primary means of subsistence among Bedias; thus, as noted 
by the author, prostitution constitutes the ‘family economy’. 

Chapter 1 uses memories and genealogical evidence to briefly trace 
the origins of prostitution among Bedias in a historical frame. Far from 
being a choice of individual women or even a traditional vocation of the 
community, the book argues that prostitution is a phenomenon that is 
central to the Bedias’ transition from a nomadic to sedentary life style. 
Prostitution was strategically adopted during the later colonial period by 
the Bedias as a ‘criminal tribe’ seeking to escape state persecution. The 
second chapter offers a detailed analysis of several aspects of the social 
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context of Bedia prostitution, including the norms and values that deter- 
mine femininity amongst them, the rites of passage into prostitution, 
notions of masculine responsibilities and specific privileges available to 
Bedia women. The next chapter addresses the internal and external dimen- 
sions of prostitution as the primary subsistence mode of Bedia existence. 
Interestingly, the only potential for exploitation seems to lie in contexts 
where non-kin female members are acquired for sex work at times of 
economic crisis within the community. Internal mechanisms to preclude 
exploitative conditions through a moral economy that prohibits sexual 
relations between Bedia women engaged in sex work and Bedia men are 
juxtaposed with the lack of external structural constraints, whereby non- 
Bedia men can exercise control over Bedia women. 

A significant issue discussed in the next chapter is that of masculinity. 
Unlike conventional approaches to gender that generally focus exclusively 
on women, Agrawal engages with themes of femininity and the sexual 
economy holistically by simultaneously addressing issues of masculinity ` 
and juxtaposing distinctive models of Bedia femininity and masculinity 
within the analytical framework. The text highlights the distinctiveness 
of the dual model of femininity at work among Bedia women, and how 
that intersects with the almost superfluous economic role of Bedia men. 
The Bedia kinship structure and economy thus reproduce a model of 
masculinity under apparent duress, which may be categorised as distinct 
from dominant masculinities. The study interestingly illustrates how the 
engagement of Bedia women in prostitution makes for relationships with 
non-Bedia men that are seen as desired and valued. Ironically, this rein- 
forces the superiority of non-Bedia masculinity, while also helping to 
reproduce indolence and inertia among Bedia men that is primarily caused 
by larger structural influences. 

The chapters on the morality of the Bedia marriage economy simul- 
taneously delineate in detail the broader Bedia social identity and their 
relations with kindred communities. A fundamental characteristic of the 
Bedia moral economy is the prohibition of sexual relations within the 
kin group as also the non-engagement of married women in sex work. 
These prohibitions are integral to an economy sustained primarily on the 
sexual labour of its unmarried daughters; conversely, they help avoid 
what the author describes as ‘insurmountable contradictions and irrevoc- 
able practical problems’ (p. 193). It is in this context that the custom of 
bride price becomes crucial. Significantly, this structural positioning of 
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married women is ideologically countered by the economic role of un- 
married Bedia women, ironically resulting in an excessive concern for 
purity and chastity in acquiring a wife. In contrast to dominant social 
groups, Agrawal argues, Bedias have internalised this division between 
these two socially-constituted categories of womanhood both at the ideo- 
logical and structural levels. Eventually, a fervently-maintained ideal of 
chaste femininity ‘gives considerable leverage in dealing with the stigma 
to which they are invariably susceptible’ (p. 209). Despite the coexistence 
of matriarchal and patriarchal elements within Bedia social structure, 
the author consistently and commendably argues that ‘[i]deologies that 
perpetuate male privilege do not automatically disappear where material 
conditions are altered substantially’ (p. 215). In explaining why prostitu- 
tion in this context is ‘actually and apparently a superior option’ for Bedia 
women and the community, the study raises a number of significant eco- 
nomic and social issues. In particular, it highlights the relationship be- 
tween caste and the modern economy, especially the mode of negotiation 
available to a nomadic, officially-criminalised community such as the 
Bedias, and the challenges encountered in their efforts to evolve newer 
modes of subsistence. 

And yet, despite efforts to marshal sufficient historical support for 
the transition argument, it remains fraught with ambiguity and appears 
problematic. Narrativising the research problem within the ways in which 
the larger caste context was redefined through the colonial period would 
have opened ways for the study to explore the structural constraints en- 
countered by a community—namely, the Bedias in the present context— 
in evolving an occupational identity at variance with their past or custom- 
ary role. Thus, while the study makes references to the traditional vocation 
of Bedia women as singers—dancers patronised by princely courts and 
feudal lords, sadly, this crucial dimension does not enter Agrawal’s frame- 
works in analysing the phase of Bedia transition to the modern economy. 
A brief account of their traditional roles as performers, embedded in the 
pre-colonial regional cultural economy, would have enabled the reader 
to appreciate the qualitative transmutation in gender and collective iden- 
tities that the Bedia experienced in losing their vocation as professional 
performing artistes. An account of erstwhile Bedia performance forms 
and how these may have impinged in concrete or mythic ways in shap- 
ing their collective identity and consciousness as performer—artistes are 
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questions that could have been useful in understanding the contempor- 
ary Bedia social context. Seemingly, the lack of clarity on this score 


results in the author’s reticence in discussing the symbolic/cultural sig- 
nificance of the rites of passage that initiate young Bedia women into 
prostitution. Lacking a lucid delineation of the community’s socio-cultural 
profile, then, the present study leaves us with only a very partial and 
one-dimensional view that largely presents the Bedia personality as sub- 
sumed within the group’s sexual economy. 

However, in the final analysis, in raising issues of larger significance, 
‘Anuja Agrawal’s undoubtedly stimulating study will remain of interest 
both to the academic community and to policy makers. 


Centre for the Study of PRIYADARSHINI VUAISRI 
Developing Societies 
Delhi 


Roma Chatterji and Deepak Mehta, Living with Violence: An Anthro- 
pology of Events and Everyday Life. New Delhi: Routledge, 2007. 
xiii + 201 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. Rs 550 (hardback). 


Particularly in a world where violence is an integral part of everyday 
experience and life-worlds, its study marks an important field within 
current social science research. Until recently, the dominant approach 
had comprised a macro-analysis of the nature and causes of political 
violence; however, Veena Das’ path-breaking work on the anthropology 
of violence has proved influential in focusing attention on the negotiation 
of crisis precipitated through violent events in the everyday lives of 
victims. Drawing on essays previously published separately as journal 
and anthology contributions, this volume opens with an insightful fore- 
word by Veena Das to highlight its critical interventions, from the unique 
perspective of the local and everyday, to debates around issues of com- 
munalism, secularism and the role of the state, both in the public domain 
and in the social sciences. Taken together, the essays mark an attempt to 
delineate and theorise responses of ordinary people inhabiting and acting 
within a historical time-space, to mediate between the (frequently violent) 
ramifications of participating in generalised imagined communities that 
often function as territorial entities, on the one hand, and a recuperation 
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of the particular in negotiating governmental or non-state interventions 
such as rehabilitation efforts, on the other. 

Chapter 1 offers a detailed conceptual discussion woven around de- 
bates about communal violence in the context of nation-building and the 
role of the state, as a means to contextualise the present study and the 
events that preceded the Dharavi riots of 1992-93. At the outset, Chatterji 
and Mehta seek to differentiate their methodology from ‘accounts of 
historians, who have produced, perhaps, the canonic view of violence 
between Hindu and Muslims’ (p. 21). The book is based on ethnographic 
narratives, collected through interviews conducted with approximately 
forty informants in the course of individual and joint fieldwork trips 
over a ten year period between 1995 and 2005. The opening chapter pre- 
sents an overview of the argument and insights of subsequent chapters, 
and also highlights the key notion of ‘voice’ invoked in different contexts 
in the volume. 

Chapter 2 is a skilful reflection upon the Srikrishna Commission 
Report (SCR) and the colonial lineages of its categories, particularly, in 
its attempts to figure the communal riot as a disease that awaits (and is 
susceptible to) diagnosis. The authors draw attention to the SCR’s usage 
of generic categories like ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’, its representations of 
riot geography through the alphabetic listing and enumeration of riot- 
affected localities alongside the attempt to validate an available temporal 
sequence into a cause-effect paradigm. Further, with the help of a case 
study, they show how individual voices then assume irrelevance because 
they do not ‘fit’ into the structural pathologies described in these expert 
reports. 

Chapter 3 stands apart in the volume to offer the reader a thick narrative 
on the themes of violence and rehabilitation that are basic to understanding 
the responses of ordinary people. These are juxtaposed with great skill 
to convincingly “capture the dense fabric of life in Dharavi, its hetero- 
geneity and complexity’ (p. 61). Highlighting the importance of ‘walking 
narratives —a term used by the authors to distinguish their methodology 
from face-to-face interviews—they seek to show how, while particularities 
expand to assume the status of generalities, within narratives of violence, 
interestingly, narratives of rehabilitation seem to demonstrate the reverse 
process at work. Also emphasised here are the important ways in which 
orderly relief work is sought to be posed as an antidote to ‘disorderly’ 
violence emanating from riot scenarios, even as, ironically, the restoration 
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of normalcy helps foster a culture of impunity as was demonstrated, for 
instance, when a leading perpetrator of violence in Dharavi was admitted 
as a member of a community-based organisation involved in rehabilitation 
efforts. 

Entitled, ‘Communal Violence, Public Spaces and the Unmaking of 
Men’, Chapter 4 addresses the complicated figuring of otherness, gender 
and nationalism within scenarios of riot violence. The narratives included 
here describe the transformation of public spaces of the neighbourhood 
into zones of instability and insecurity that bring back the memory of 
violence in the aftermath of the riot. Alongside, they also suggest how, 
during such times, a neighbourhood works as metaphor for the nation, 
wherein fragmented bodies function as commodities to make for a geo- 
graphy marked by ‘the proliferation and circulation of signs’ (p. 118). 
Raising questions on how citizenship is alternately granted to some and 
withheld from others, the authors observe that, in the process, ‘the lives 
of the latter are not necessarily destroyed, but neither are they allowed 
entry into the life of the nation in a way that permits standards of rec- 
ognition for the attaining of humanness’ (p. 126). 

Chapter 5 and Chapter 6 acquaint us with forms of diffused violence 
in everyday life situations. By tracing the history of slum development 
programmes and other key issues pertaining to housing, the authors draw 
our attention to the plethora of multiple rules and regulations that keep 
relationships between ‘slum-dwellers’, civil society, political society and 
the state in a constant flux. While instances of mixed religious housing 
societies may mark the success of the non-governmental organisation 
(NGO) movement, the larger issue of how the politics of riots and subse- 
quent rehabilitation processes impacts the space a community inhabits 
emerges as a key theme here. 

The book offers several valuable insights both to social scientists re- 
searching the contemporary and sociologists/anthropologists engaged 
in the study of violence. On the whole, it is a stimulating text that confronts 
the reader with uncomfortable facts about how communal violence, bom 
out of alterities, eventually gets entrenched into the lives of the subjects 
involved. 
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Barbara D. Metcalf, Islamic Contestations: Essays on Muslims in India 
‘and Pakistan. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. viii + 365 
pp. Notes, index. Rs 595 (hardback). 


This valuable edition brings together many important essays on South 
Asian Islam and Muslim identity in the subcontinent. In examining the 
diverse contestations, debates and dialogues that emerged within South 
Asian Islam in the colonial and post-colonial contexts, the author’s in- 
depth knowledge of the subject allows for new insights that question 
many existing stereotypes and assumptions within the field. 

The collection successfully reflects the diversity of issues that have 
attracted Metcalf’s attention as a scholar. The foremost of these is her 
nuanced analysis of the Deoband madrassa and its ulema. The ulema 
played a critical role in the field of education, in the shaping of social 
debates and the evolution of new literary forms in Urdu. Metcalf has 
also examined the impact of religious reform movements such as those 
associated with the Deoband school and the Tablighi Jamaat, particularly, 
on the lives of Muslim women. Their impact resulted in the opening up 
of new spaces for women, while simultaneously strengthening new patri- 
archal norms through a reassertion of prescriptive norms. Metcalf’s study 
also brings to light redefintions and shifts within the Urdu literary sphere. 
She specifically explores diverse literary texts and genres, ranging from 
reformist works like Bihishti Zewar to the rise of autobiographical writing 
and pilgrimage narratives, to highlight the diverse understandings of self 
and community in these literary expressions. 

This volume is a very welcome addition to the scholarship on South 
Asian Islam at a time when, yet again, the diverse traditions within Islam 
are being reduced by many generalisations and stereotypes. Showing 
how internal contestation within South Asian Islam highlights the need 
to appreciate its plurality and diversity, Barbara Metcalf’s magisterial 
essays will continue to inspire future scholarship that seeks to engage in 
study of the subject on its own terms. 


Research Scholar RAZAK KHAN 
Delhi University 
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From dreams to discontent: 
Educated young men and the 
politics of work at a Special 
Economic Zone in Andhra Pradesh 


Jamie Cross 


India’s free trade zones are imagined by politicians, planners and business elites as ‘engines 
of growth’ and ‘vehicles of social mobility’. Building upon a body of recent scholarship 
concerned with ‘post-educational landscapes’ in South Asia I challenge these visions by 
exploring how investments and achievements in education ‘pay off’ for a mew generation 
of zone workers. Drawing on the biographies of young Telugu men with secondary_level 
technical qualifications, who are employed to cut and polish diamonds at the Vishakhapatnam 
Special Economic Zone (SEZ) m Andhra Pradesh, I show how the zone is a space in which 
young men are confronted with the devaluation of thetr education, their failure to realise 
local visions of masculine success, and the prospects of their future marginality. These 
experiences have baportant implications for the everyday politics of labour, shaping both 
consent and discontent in the terms and conditions of work. 


I 
Introduction 


Five years after I first met him on the floor of a factory inside 
Vishakhapatnam’s Special Economic Zone (SEZ, henceforth zone), 
Appala Raju sat oa a plastic chair in the shadow of his two-roomed house 
and remembered what it was like to work there. 


Jamie Cross is at the Department of Anthropology, Goldsmiths College, University of 
London. Email: jamiejcroes @ gmail. com 
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Every educated boy like me goes to work in the SEZ with the dream 
of getting settled down in life. In the government industries around 
here a new worker can dream and hope. But in the SEZ factories you 
are dreaming without hope. In a place where the older workers are 
getting more or less the same salary as the new ones, there’s no hope. 
For a guy like me this isn’t a job, it’s a hole. Of course I made good 
friends there, people I was happy working together with, people who 
could help me get information about things. Yes, I got experience. 
I got to know how to behave in the world of companies and organisa- 
tions. But anything I got from that factory I got without any support 
and now I think that I made a mistake to ever go there. Guys who work 
there are like sheep tails [gorotaka petalu]: they can never grow up. 


This article contrasts the lived experience of factory labour in one of 
India’s new SEZs with the justification of these zones in state-level 
development policy. In Andhra Pradesh, zones continue to be championed 
as engines of growth, employment and social mobility. The state’s oldest 
economic zone is located on the outskirts of Vishakhapatmam city, in 
north coastal Andhra Pradesh. Over the past decade this zone has attracted 
considerable investment and has become something of a manufacturing 
hub for the global diamond industry. For the young Telugu men with 
certificates from local industrial training institutes who have found em- 
ployment inside the zone, however, these factories have resolutely failed 
to live up to the promises of state development policy. For many the 
zone is experienced as a space of immobility and stagnation rather than 
mobility and progress. 

My intention in this article is, first and foremost, to make an academic 
intervention into current debates among independent policy researchers 
and social movement activists about the impact of India’s SEZs. The 
creation of offshore territories for private enterprise has become one of 
the most controversial development policy initiatives in contemporary 
India. As such, actually existing SEZs are crucial sites from which to 
interrogate claims about the outcomes of neoliberal policy on employ- 
ment. The material presented here is based on ongoing ethnographic re- 
search in and around the Vishakhapatnam SEZ; including a twelve-month 
period in 2005, when I worked as an unpaid trainee in the zone’s largest 
unit, Worldwide Diamonds. In this article I focus on the experiences of 
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young male employees from minor landowning, ‘Backward Caste’ fam- 
ilies who have recently begun to invest in technical training as a route 
into urban industrial employment. These young men constitute an im- 
portant demographic group in north coastal Andhra Pradesh, a region 
that has been transformed by public sector investments in steel, heavy 
metals and shipping, and represent the largest proportion of the zone’s 
workforce. 

There is much to be said about the discourses and practices of these 
young men in relation to employment and education. In this article, how- 
ever, I am concemed with the relationships between young men and a 
particular kind of institution, the offshore manufacturing unit. I argue 
that the experience and politics of factory labour in India’s SEZs is m- 
separable from the experience and politics of education. Young men carry 
their investments in education, and their expectations and aspirations 
for secure salaried employment, into these emerging sites of global pro- 
duction in ways that shapes both their consent to and discontent with 
capitalist work regimes. Asking what it means to be an educated young 
man who is employed inside India’s SEZs—as opposed to being educated 
and unemployed or under-employed outside—is also to ask how local 
forms of class distinction and the devaluation of academic qualifications 
are enmeshed in the organisation of global manufacturing. 


II 
SEZ champions and critics 


Since the 1960s economic zones that offer unregulated environments 
for private enterprise have been a defining characteristic of the global 
economy (Ong 2004, 2006; Palan 2003) and key locations for:manufactur- 
ing, assemblage and packaging across commodity chains (Mills 2003; 
Nash and Fernandez-Kelly 1983; Ong 1983; Salzinger 2003; Wright 
2006). Over the past five years, SEZs have emerged at the centre of 
strategies for India’s industrialisation. Following its victory in the 2004 
general elections, the Indian Congress Party reinvigorated interest in 
economic zones as a tool to catalyse foreign investment, generate employ- 
ment and spur growth. New legislation dramatically increased the scope 
for private capital in the construction and administration of SEZs and a 
huge number of new projects were approved (Jenkins 2007). These zones 
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offer investors long-term tax exemptions on imports, exports and profits, 
low-rent plots and purpose-built factories, upgraded transportation links, 
subsidised electricity, water and telecommunications, and simplified 
administrative procedures. They exist beyond the jurisdiction of labour 
inspectors; employers are allowed to operate flexible hire-and-fire recruit- 
ment policies, and legal safeguards for workers who try to bargain with 
an employer over working conditions or who participate in collective 
labour actions have been removed. In 2004, there were nineteen zones 
across India and by November 2008, there were 550 such zones in a 
scattered patchwork across the country.’ 

India’s SEZs have proven to be deeply controversial. Early concerns 
about the exploitation of women workers and violation of labour rights 
in India’s SEZs (Chhachhi 1999; Ghosh 2002; International Labour 
Organisation [ILO] 2001) have been eclipsed by controversies over their 
design and construction. There have been public protests over the acqui- 
sition of family-owned agricultural land for development by industrial 
houses and SEZ real estate developers, along with intense public scrutiny 
over the costs of the scheme, which sees state governments lose more in 
tax revenue than they gain from increased employment or the transfer of 
skills and technology (Jayanthakumaran 2003; Oskarsson 2006). While 
liberal commentators acknowledge the process is non-transparent, un- 
democratic and corrupt, ‘New Left’ critics argue that the implementation 
of the SEZ Act demonstrates how completely the state’s relationship to 
capital has been reworked in favour of financial, business and agricultural 
elites (Corbridge and Harriss 2000; Menon and Nigam 2007). 

Despite the controversies surrounding them, however, economic zones 
continue to be championed. State-level development plans have continued 
to present SEZs as engines of industrial growth and vehicles of social 
mobility (example, Andhra Pradesh Industrial Infrastructure Corporation 
[APIIC] 2009; Government of Andhra Pradesh [GoAP] 1999; World Bank 
2004). Policy makers present zones as ‘trailblazers’ that will ‘illustrate 


' Of these, 279 were operational and 271 were m various stages of construction. A fur- 
ther 133 were awaiting approval. This data is drawn from the Indian govermment’s online 
database for SEZs, maintained and updated by the Ministry of Commerce. Available at 
http//www sezindia.nic.in. Accessed on 17 November 2008. 
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the employment benefits of less costly regulation’ (Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development [OECD] 2008: 24). Elected repre- 
sentatives sell zones to their political constituencies as a panacea to local 
crises of unemployment and under-employment, catalysts for regional 
growth; and motors of social and economic mobility. And, development 
economists continue to conclude that SEZ employment can have a posi- 
tive effect on human development indicators by offering people with 
‘low levels of education’ the prospect of high returns to education, sig- 
nificant improvements in their living conditions and better prospects for 
the education of their children (Aggarwal 2007: 4). The case for SEZs as 
drivers of social mobility is underpinned by two problematic assumptions: 
that the prototypical ‘worker’ inside these spaces begins from a position 
of material and cultural backwardness; and second, that entry into the 
industrial labour force inside an economic zone brings positive outcomes 
for workers and their families irrespective of the terms and conditions of 
work. These claims have rarely been challenged or subjected to empirical 
investigation. 

In current debates about the impact of India’s SEZs the place of edu- 
cation in the life histories of workers is either unacknowledged or un- 
reported and policy studies consistently portray zone workers as either 
of ‘low education’ or simply ‘uneducated’. Such portraits fail to recognise 
the importance of education across South Asia as an arena for investments 
in social mobility; ignore the cultural and economic value of these invest- 
ments for communities across caste and class; and neglect the significance 
of devalued academic qualifications for reproducing structures of 
marginality and exclusion (Bourdieu 1979; Jeffrey et al. 2004a, 2004b, 
2005; Levinson and Holland 1996). There is a growing body of compara- 
- tive literature in anthropology concerned with the discourses and practices 
surrounding post-educational employment among young men in the 
Global South (Jeffrey 2008, 2009; Mains 2007a; Weiss 2002). In India 
these post-educational landscapes are shown to be increasing marked by 
the ‘thwarted aspirations’ and ‘fractured masculinities’ of young men, 
whose educational achievements and unmet expectations shape their sub- 
jectivities, cultural preoccupations and political strategies (Jeffrey et al. 
2008). Although some of my material may add to this body of literature, 
my intention in this article is not, primarily, to make an ethnographic 
intervention into academic debates about youth and (unemployment 
under conditions of neoliberalism. Instead, I use this article to demonstrate 
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the significance of post-educational landscapes for shaping relationships 
between young men and a transnational manufacturing company inside 
an SEZ. j 

In November 2008 India’s SEZs employed approximately 336,000 
people and optimistic projections put the number of SEZ jobs to be created 
by 2010 at 2.49 million, with a further 2.48 million jobs created indirectły.? 
In Vishakhapatnam zone, employers have tapped into a prominent local 
demographic of un/under-employed young men, aged between 16 and 30, 
from disadvantaged or marginalised rural communities, whose families 
had made significant investments in post-secondary-level vocational and 
technical training qualifications as a route into secure employment and a 
source of cultural capital.’ As I will show, the experience and politics of 
work inside the zone are intimately connected to these investments in 
education. 


il 
Education and un/under-employment 
in Andhra Pradesh 


Vishakhapatnam is a large industrial port in the northeast corner of coastal 
Andhra Pradesh. Over the past forty years in-migration and rapid indus- 
trialisation have dramatically transformed the social geography of the 
city and its hinterland. In the 1961 census the city was a relatively small 
urban centre with a population of just 211,000. During the 1970s and 
1980s, however, the city saw a succession of major public investments 
in maritime, heavy metal and petrochemical industries. The most sig- 
nificant of these was a massive steel plant that employed over 20,000 
permanent workers and came to dominate the city’s social and economic 


? These speculative figures owe much to the hopes of planners. As Shankar 
Gopalakrishnan notes, estimates about the number of jobs India’s SEZs will create have 
no clear statistical basis and vary widely, while the economic rationale for zones rarely 
specifies the actual kind of jobs that are beimg created (Gopalakrishnan 2007: 82) 

3 See, for example, a 2006 survey of 14,350 workers employed by seven offshore 
mobile phone handset manufacturers in Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Poodscherry, Maharashtra 
and Haryana, winch found that between 50—90 per cent of workers were men, with an 
average age of 21-25, and that more than 75 per cent held post-secondary-level qualifi- 
cations (Centre for Research on Multinational Corporations [CRMC] 2006). 
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geography. By the 2001 census Vishakhapatnam’s population had 
swelled to some 1.3 million people, with a further 2.3 million people 
recorded as living in highway townships and peri-urban villages on the 
city’s periphery. 

Vishakhapatam’s industrialisation has been accompanied by shifts 
in the market for education. The liberalisation of the Indian economy 
since the late 1980s was marked by a decline in state spending on edu- 
cation and an expansion of private schools, mstitutes and colleges, as 
religious, caste and class groups pursued projects of social and economic 
transformation by investing in education (Benei 2005; Fuller and 
Narasimhan 2007a, 2007b; Jeffrey et al. 2008; Jeffery and Chopra 2005). 
During the 1970s and 1980s, for example, Vishakhapatnam’s urban econ- 
omy attracted the region’s ‘agrarian nouveau niche’ (from the Kamma 
and Reddy castes), who were investing their profits from green revolution 
agriculture by diversifying into urban business, transportation and real 
estate, and by establishing private colleges for medicine and engineering 
(Srinivasulu 2002; Upadhya 1988, 1997). 

Across Vishakhapatnam independent Industrial Training Institutes 
have emerged as important sites of investments m post-secondary-level 
education for the families of first-generation industrial workers and as- 
pirant farmers. This stratum includes: (1) minor landowning ‘Forward 
Castes’ (Velama and Raju castes) whose families were resettled to make 
way for the Vishakha steel plant and whose fathers became permanent 
public sector employees, as well as those from families that did not dir- 
ectly benefit from the acquisition of land and who have small assets in 
local real estate; (2) Backward Caste farming families (Kapu, Gavara 
and Jalari castes), with no ties to the public sector and whose households 
are dependent on forms of self-employment or casual labour in the infor- 
mal, agricultural and marine economies; (3) ex-mmtouchable or Scheduled 
Caste families (Malla and Madiga castes), who have benefited from 
policies of reservation in public sector industries. During the 1990s, these 
caste and class groups have invested in post-secondary-level qualifica- 
tions from independent Industrial Training Institutes as an entry point 
into the formal labour market and as a source of cultural capital. As one 
government education officer put it to me, “Industrial Training Institutes 
are for those families who can’t afford the entrance, exam or maintenance 
fees for engineering courses’. 
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Industrial Training Institutes (known across India as ITIs) represent 
the legacy of Nehruvian central planning and nationalist projects of in- 
dustrial modernisation. They were originally designed to equip young 
people for specific posts in India’s public sector industries as welders, 
electricians and mechanics. The criteria for entrance were based on aca- 
demic merit, though in line with national policies of positive discrim- 
ination, there were reserved places for ex-untouchable communities. 
Outside one such institute on the outskirts of Vishakhapatnam city, the 
symbols of this era remain: on a large painted signboard is emblazoned 
the slogan, “Building the youth, Building the nation’, alongside images 
of a spanner, a hammer, a cog and an electrical strike. During the 1990s, 
the liberalisation and marketisation of education resulted in the doubling 
of the total number of private ITIs in India, from 2,447 in 1992 to 4,647 
in 2002. In Vishakhapatam alone, where there had only been two private 
ITIs in 1999, there were twenty-seven in 2005. 

In coastal Andhra Pradesh, like elsewhere in India, academic achieve- 
ments represent a powerful signifier of a household’s financial standing 
and advancement (Gardner and Osella 2003; Klenk 2003; Osella and 
Osella 2000; Parry 2005). Private ITIs tapped into local markets for edu- 
cation, in which an academic certificate carried both the material expecta- 
tions of secure salaried public sector jobs and conferred upon families 
the marks of cultural distinction, thereby increasing the eligibility and 
worth of young bachelors (Biao 2006). At the same historic moment, 
however, that the access to education has increased, the economic value 
of that education has diminished. In an era of liberalisation, the local 
labour market has witnessed decreasing opportunities for recruitment 
into the public sector and few prospects of anything other than insecure, 
flexible, temporary and poorly remunerated work (OECD 2008).* If fam- 
ilies in Vishakhapatnam’s hinterland once hoped that investing in the 
education of a son was the passport to a secure salaried job in the city’s 
steel plant, port or shipyard, then a decade of disinvestment and casual- 
isation has seen these prospects fade and their investments in education 


+ Between 1997 and 2004, net increases in India’s industrial employment occurred 
almost exclusively ın the least productive, unorganised and informa! parts of the economy, 
while recruitment into the public sector dried up. During this period, a figure of 6.5 per 
cent growth in annual employment disguised an average annual loss of employment in 
the organised sector by about 1 per cent per year (OECD 2008: 6-7). 
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turn out to be less profitable than anticipated. The local labour market 
has come to be saturated with un/under-employed young men holding 
technical qualifications but lacking both the opportunities and the re- 
sources to enter secure salaried employment. In 2002, only one-third of 
graduates from private ITIs in Andhra Pradesh were reported to be in 
waged employment. In 2005, Vishakhapatnam district’s employment 
exchange listed over 56,000 people seeking public sector jobs, 35,000 
of whom held certificates from an ITI (ILO 2003). 

In the rural hinterland of Vishakhapatnam city waged factory labour 
in the urban industrial economy is widely regarded as high status, infin- 
itely more preferable than work in the agricultural or marine economies. 
Against this backdrop, and given the lack of alternative sources of in- 
dustrial employment, educated young men from Backward Caste, minor 
landowning communities have found themselves with little alternative 
but to accept the terms and conditions of low waged, precarious labour 
inside the city’s economic zone, if and when they could get it. 


IV 
Worldwide Diamonds 


The devaluation of vocational training qualifications in Vishakhapatnam 
district has proven to be of considerable benefit to industrial capitalists 
investing in the city’s economic zone, who have tapped directly into this 
labour market. As Beaud and Pialoux put it, the pressures to which some 
categories of young men seem to be structurally condemned are precisely 
those that, at a certain moment, are functional and favourable from the 
point of view of the company (Beaud and Pialoux 2001: 325). Whether 
by accident or design, manufacturing companies have taken advantage 
of the situation in which many educated young men in Vishakhapatnam’ 8 
hinterland have found themselves. 

In 1991 construction work began on the first economic zone in Andhra 
Pradesh, across 365 acres of dry and dusty land in Vishakhapatnam’s hinter- 
land. Fifteen years later, this zone hosted some fifteen companies, employ- 
ing approximately 2,713 people. While these jobs may not be statistically 
significant at a national level, they were of enormous social, economic 
and political importance on the arid periphery of Vishakhapatnam. Against 
the backdrop of disinvestment in the public sector and jobless growth in 
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the urban economy, the zone offered, virtually, the only new prospect 
for waged industrial labour within a 60 km radius. 

The zones most high-profile employer has been Worldwide Diamonds, 
a subcontracting unit for the global diamond industry that employs over 
a thousand people. Worldwide Diamonds was established in 1997 as a 
joint venture between two major players in the European diamond in- 
dustry. The company does not own the diamonds it manufactures and 
does not profit directly from diamonds sold in a Parisian boutique or 
Delhi showroom. Instead it offers a range of cutting and polishing ser- 
vices to an international clientele and specialises in the low-cost, high- 
volume processing of small-sized, medium-quality diamonds. During 
the 1990s, the factory undercut all its major competitors to emerge as 
one of the world’s premier low-cost, high-volume producers of small- 
sized, medium-quality diamonds. At its peak in 2005, it was processing 
14,000 carats of rough each month, with an export value of approximately 
four million dollars. 

In Worldwide Diamonds diamond cutting and polishing had been 
systematically broken down into a series of specialised and repetitive 
manual tasks that were subject to intense surveillance, monitoring and 
evaluation. Each rough diamond entered the factory looking like a tiny, 
angular fragment of dirty glass with an irregular shape and size. In a 
sequence of separate cutting and polishing operations, up to 50 per cent 
of this material was ground away from the stone and fifty-cight, flat, 
symmetrical surfaces or facets were polished onto its surface. When it 
was ready for export, each diamond would be a precise scale copy of the 
next. New workers in Worldwide Diamonds were assigned to one of two 
manufacturing departments: Preparation or Finishing. In each department, 
they were placed in a distinct work section and given a single, specific 
polishing task to complete. Diamonds were passed from one work section 
to the next as if along an assembly line. Few people on the factory floor 
had anything approaching a full comprehension of the entire cutting and 
polishing process, and most people had a limited practical knowledge of 
the tasks taking place beside them. 

Worldwide Diamonds is an archetypal global subcontractor. Work here 
is insecure, low waged and labour intensive. The global mobility of capital 
meant that the company could shift production to other locations with 
ease, reducing workers’ ability to contest the conditions of work, and the 
company’s lack of local social or political accountability gave managers 
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a carte blanche in matters of discipline and control. While workers here 
were taxed on earnings and were eligible for a modest set of social security 
benefits (covering illness, leave, vacations and provident funds), wage 
levels remained akin to casual day labour in the informal economy.’ 

All of the factory’s production workers were Telugu speakers, native 
to coastal Andhra Pradesh. The majority had been born and brought up 
in the highway townships and villages across Vishakhapatnam district. 
Less than 4 per cent were first-generation migrants to Vishakhapatnam 
city from the adjoining districts of Srikakulum, East Godavari and West 
Godavari. A declining number of employees, less than 20 per cent, were 
women. The average age of employees was 24. 

The information on individual employees that Worldwide Diamonds 
kept in its personnel database rapidly dispels policy caricatures of the 
‘uneducated zone worker’ and shows how succeasfully the company had 
tapped mto a local labour market dominated by educated young men. In 
April 2005, Worldwide Diamonds employed 1,144 men and women: 
1,046 people in positions that the company classified as ‘production’ 
and ninety-cight people in positions that were classified as ‘managerial’ 
. or ‘administrative’. Virtually, all of these production workers had com- 
pleted a secondary-level education. Only a fraction of workers (2 per 
cent or twenty out of more than one thousand) had dropped out of school 
before the end of their primary education at age twelve. A similar fraction 
(less than 5 per cent) had completed correspondence degrees in humanities 
and social sciences from a provincial private college in Vishakhapatnam. 
By far, the largest proportion held technical qualifications in a manual 
trade, awarded by an ITT. Out of the 1,046 people employed in productive 
and technical positions, two-thirds of all men (66 per cent) and close to 
one-third of women (31 per cent) held certificates from an ITI or had 
marked this as their principal qualification when they were recruited 
into the factory’s workforce. This figure is almost ten times higher than 
national and state averages for workers in manufacturing industries; in 


> Worldwide Diamonds’ accountants, however, minimised the cost of these benefits to 
the company by splitting wage payments into two halves (a basic wage and an incentive 


"able to halve the cost of its payment. 
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Andhra Pradesh, only 9 per cent of workers in formal sector mdustries 
are reported to have ITI qualifications (ILO 2003). 

The majority of these workers had exceeded the educational achieve- 
ments of their parents. A sample of 100 young men employed in the 
factary showed that the majority were the first members of their household 
to have been schooled up to the age of sixteen. Half of all workers’ mothers 
had never attended school and, of the half who had, only 9 per cent 
remained in school until they were aged sixteen, when they ended their 
formal education with a secondary school leaving certificate. By com- 
parison, one-third of workers’ fathers had never been to school, one- 
third had dropped out of school by age fourteen, 19 per cent had been 
schooled until aged sixteen and only 7 per cent had a post-secondary 
school qualification. 

Inside the zone these men were confronted head on with the devalua- 
tion of their investments and achievements in education. In material terms, 
there was little to differentiate waged factory labour in Worldwide 
Diamonds from insecure, precarious work outside it, and their qualifica- 
tions made no difference to their employment prospects or their earnings. 
At the bottom end of the factory’s wage scale in 2005, was the trainee 
who earned around 60 rupees (US$ 1.48) a day, comparable to that of 
day labourers in Vishakhapatnam’s construction industry. At the top end 
was a senior diamond polisher whose earnings might average around 
150 rupees (US$ 3.70) per day, comparable to day wages as a restaurant 
waiter. By way of contrast, management salaries began at 8,000 rupees 
for an entry-level manager with a graduate degree. At the top of the fac- 
tory’s hierarchy sat the expatriate general manager who commanded an 
annual salary of approximately $150,000 (plus expenses). Since the fac- 
tory opened in 1997, the wages of labourers had risen with inflation but 
managers had introduced piece-rate systems, incentive schemes and pro- 
duction targets that were designed to extract ever-greater value from 
workers’ labour. 

As young men with vocational or technical qualifications in 
Vishakhapatnam’s hinterland sought to make their education ‘pay off’, 
they had little alternative but to apply for jobs in the city’s SEZ when 
they appeared. And, in a context marked by high rates of youth un/under- 
employment and the comparatively high status afforded to factory work, 
many had no better option than to stick to these jobs, regardless of the 
terms and conditions of work. As I show in the following sections, for 
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many young men, work on the factory’s assembly line become synonym- 
ous with the lack of opportunities to benefit economically from the invest- 
ments of their family in schooling, with their inability to fulfil aspirations 
of post-educational employment and with their failure to fully realise 
models of male adulthood. 


Vv 
Educated, uneducated workers 


Over twelve months, in 2005, I was a participating observer on the floor 
of the Worldwide Diamonds factory. With permission from the zone 
authorities and the factory’s general manager, I joined the factory’s 
6 am-2 pm ‘A’ shift as an unpaid trainee in the Preparation department. 
Here, 120 men and women were employed to grind rough diamonds into 
shape and cut ten basic facets into their surface. With the support of 
supervisors and machinists, I was introduced into the department as any 
new trainee might have been, taught how to comer and bruit diamonds 
on hand operated and automatic spindle machines; how to cut basic, 
table and culet facets into the rough diamonds; and gradually integrated 
as a productive member of the department’s work sections. 

On the factary floor, experiences of schooling and differences in aca- 
demic background quickly emerged as one of the central idioms around 
which the everyday politics of industrial work and life revolved. Produc- 
tion workers would draw analogies with the classroom to explain or illu- 
minate the factory’s hierarchies (‘It’s just like 10th class only the head 
teacher is now the factory manages’); to describe the social spatial organ- 
isation of the factory (‘Like in eighth class there are different divisions 
between students here we have different sections: table class, bruiting 
class, cornering class’); and the question of discipline (‘No! You can’t 
say that kind of thing to a supervisor. You have to treat him with respect, 
like a teacher’). In their everyday relationships with Worldwide Diamonds 
management, meanwhile, workers found their experiences of education 
placed them in subordinate positions of class and caste. 

On the factory floor, production workers with secondary-level schooling 
and working-class qualifications found themselves overseen, managed, 
controlled and disciplined by non-local, white Europeans, middle-aged 
Indian executives and young managers whose place in the hierarchies of 
ethnicity, caste and class placed them in distinct positions of superiority. 
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The management of Worldwide Diamonds was dominated by young 
Telugu Brahmins, the children of public sector employees, wealthy agri- 
culturalists, landowners or businessmen. All of the managers held 
Bachelor or Masters degrees in engineering, business management or 
human resources from English-medium institutes of engineering and 
business in Vishakhapatnam and Hyderabad, as did many of their fathers 
and, occasionally, their mothers. 

For these managers, education was a key index with which to code 
social difference and legitimise a social division of labour. In everyday 
conversations, caste and class discourses overlapped, co-existing as differ- 
ent registers for expressing hierarchical social relations. The language 
used to describe workers as lacking in education (low intelligence quotient 
[Q], immaturity, lack of enterprising spirit and bad behaviour) closely 
resembled rationalisations of caste hierarchy. Production workers were 
portrayed as deficient in knowledge and analytical skills, intelligence 
and IQ. ‘We can tell their level of ability from their level of education’, 
the finance manager, a Bengali Brahmin, once told me over lunch in the 
executive boardroom. ‘That’s the only indicator we’ve got. People who 
haven’t gone to good schools have a low IQ’. In an adjacent office, the 
factory’s long-standing assistant general manager, a Telugu Brahmin, 
complained, ‘Workers here lack the capacity to think’. The secondary 
school certificates and vocational qualifications of young workers were 
looked upon as indicators of ‘backwardness’ and evidence of a ‘lack of 
development’. | 

Sitting in a revolving chair, occasionally glancing at a bank of tele- 
vision monitors to watch alternating views of the factory’s cutting and 
polishing sections, Worldwide Diamond’s surveillance manager once ex- 
plained to me how educational achievements are ranked in contemporary 
India. ‘Look’, he said—placing internationally recognised, English- 
medium centres of higher education and a theoretical or technical know- 
ledge at the high end of a scale and provincial, vernacular centres for 
training in manual industrial skills at the bottom—‘Indian Institute of 
Technology is excellent. Post-graduation in engineering is very good. 
Degree is good. Diploma is above average. Tenth class and Industrial 
Training Institute is average’. Gesturing towards the row of blue-uniformed 
manufacturing workers in the comering section whose movements and 
work rhythms were being monitored on the factory's closed circuit tele- 
vision cameras, he rationalised the factory’s low wages in relation to the 
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social and economic background of employees. ‘For the qualifications 
they have and the unemployment situation in Vizag,’ he said, ‘this job 
suits them’. 

Managers’ own achievements in the field of education were invoked 
to establish their social and cultural distance from workers and their 
‘right’ to occupy positions of relative power and earn differential incomes. 
Assertions of social difference meshed perfectly with a division of labour 
that elevated knowledge workers above diamond cutters or polishers and 
allowed young managers to accept the structural organisation of the work- 
place as natural. As one new management trainee put it simply, ‘They 
are paying me to manage. We are paying them to work’. 


VI 
Fracturing masculinities in the zone 


If young women in South Asia are under immense pressure to be success- 
ful reproductively, young men find themselves under immense pressure 
to be successful providers. Those employed in Worldwide Diamonds, 
for instance, faced particular pressures related to investments in their 
education, expectations of appropriate employment and cultural tropes 
that describe successful masculinities (Osella and Osella 2007). In a con- 
text marked by widespread un/under-employment, Worldwide Diamonds 
was one of few local employers considered appropriate for an educated 
young man. But faced with the realities of low waged, labour intensive 
and insecure factory work, few of these young men now considered their 
education to have been a ‘straightforwardly positive movement’. Just as 
Osella and Osella have observed in the narratives of Malyali labourers, 
if young men in Worldwide Diamonds associated education with freedom 
from agricultural labour and rural poverty, it was also associated with a 
compulsion to work, submission to industrial discipline, bodily suffer- 
ing and class hierarchy (Osella and Osella 2007: 72). Confronted by the 
discrepancy between the promise of secondary education and actual em- 
ployment outcomes, their academic achievements became a source of 
dislocation and disenfranchisement. Two young men I worked alongside 
in the Preparation department felt these pressures and anxieties acutely. 

Appala Raju was a twenty-two year old cornering section worker, 
paid to grind away superfluous rock from the edges of rough diamonds 
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until they had acquired a round shape. Raju was bom into a fishing com- 
munity in the coastal village of Dippapalem, where his family has lived 
for at least four generations. Like other fishing communities along 
Vishakhapatnam’s coastline, his ‘Backward Caste’ community has been 
consistently marginalised by processes of urban development and sub- 
ordinated by the dominance of landowning and business castes. The eldest 
of three sons in a family of six, Raju’s parents had made a substantial in- 
vestment in his education. After completing his secondary-level education 
at age sixteen, he spent two years working through a variety of informal, 
low-paying jobs. He spent a few days every month at his uncle’s STD 
telephone kiosk in a highway township, collecting coins from customers, 
and he sometimes joined his father to go night fishing on a small boat up 
and down the coastline. When he was eighteen, Raju was enrolled at a 
private ITI in the nearby highway township of Gajuwaka and he began a 
two year welding course. While his two brothers ended their formal edu- 
cation school aged sixteen and thirteen, Raju was the first and only mem- 
ber of his family to acquire both secondary and post-secondary school 
certificates. His education was expected to significantly improve his future 
employment prospects and income. Yet, after three years of work in 
Worldwide Diamonds, Raju’s daily earnings remained less than those of 
his brothers who spent six nights a week on a small boat fishing up and 
down the nearby coast. He said: 


The wages in this factory are less than what they catch on their boat. 
They’re getting a hundred rupees a day. I’m getting seventy. So if 
they come here it’s a waste. But if I go fishing it’s also a waste. I’m 
educated... went to an ITL..But this work has no value. 


A year before I met him, Raju had married his second cousin. As a 
mature, married man, be confronted a new set of obligations and expecta- 
tions. ‘Before I was married’, he once complained: 


I had no problem. Then I just needed money for cinema and friends. 
But now I just eat and sleep, eat and sleep. That’s all I do. I work, 
money comes and then it goes out. On food. On rice. On vegetables. 
On tiffins [snacks]. Then we just eat, eat and eat. We eat it all and 
there’s nothing left. That’s all I do. I come here. J eat. I sleep. And 
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then I come here again for the next day. If we want more money we 


have to produce more. If we produce less, we get paid less. If there is 
no stock or no production there is no money. 


Raju’s supervisor in the comering section was twenty-three year old 
Laxman Rao. Laxman had been brought up in austere circumstances by 
his mother’s sister, a widow, who owned a small piece of land and coconut 
trees in a tiny village on the rural coastline of Srikakulum district. Finan- 
cial support from his biological father had kept him in school until age 


was mediated by a distant uncle, himself a permanent steel plant 
employee. 

Laxman joined Worldwide Diamonds as a new trainee in 2000, re- 
cruited by a personnel officer who was a friend of his uncle, and had 
been promoted to his current supervisory position a year later. Laxman 
didn’t take to factory work easily. 


At that time I didn’t like this work at all. I thought: these diamonds 
are so small and the work is very bad. So after one week I-went back 
to my uncle and said, ‘I can’t do this. I want to go back to the village’. 
But my uncle told me, “You stay with this’. 


So he stayed and for some time had held onto the idea that work in the 
factory was a short-term solution until he could land a ‘proper job’ in 
one of the city’s state-run industries. 

Three years later, however, Laxman had become thoroughly disen- 
into a supervisory position that paid a fixed salary of 3,500 rupees a 
month and approaching the marrying age without much prospect of at- 
tracting a substantial dowry, he had become downbeat and hopeless. 
‘I know a friend in the village who got a government job. But not me. No, 
not me. I didn’t progress. I'm just stuck. Stuck here in a private job’. 

On the outskirts of Vishakhapatnam, the difference between desirable 
and undesirable employment is marked, primarily, by the difference be- 
tween the ‘private’ and the ‘public’ sector. For ITI-educated young men 
on the edge of Vishakhapatnam, success and failure in the labour market 
is measured against an image of the modem male worker, personified by 
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the public sector employee. The public sector employee is a man who 
enjoys a stable working life guaranteed by the reasonable certainty of 
continued employment, rising wages, and a predictable life cycle of mar- 
riage and family. In this image, the job security and steadily rising wages 
of a male provider are not just ‘a means to family security’ but ‘the very 
foundation of the familial world’ (Panjwani 1984: 291). The prestige, 
security and wages of permanent public sector employment exerted a 
hegemonic influence over the aspirations of educated but un/under- 
employed young men, such that the very word udyogi (employee) was 
reserved exclusively for full-time public sector employees like those in 
the city’s steel plant. By comparison, the low waged and insecure jobs 
created inside the city’s economic zone could be described as kastapadu 
(toil) but never as udyogam (employment). 

’ The insecurity and vulnerability of work in Worldwide Diamonds pro- 
moted perceptions of failure in the labour market and only served to im- 
press on young men their exclusion from secure salaried positions in 
local public sector industries. Indeed the lived experience of factory 
labour in Worldwide Diamonds seemed to ‘fracture’ the relationship of 
educated young men to dominant and idealised ‘masculinities’ (Osella 
and Osella 2007). While a factory wage was enough to meet the consumer 
desires of unmarried adolescents (Osella and Osella 1999), it was insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs of workers as they aged, married and had chil- 
dren. For many educated young men like Appala Raju and Laxman, the 
SEZ did not just fail to fulfil the aspirations of post-educational industrial 
employment but also proved wholly insufficient for them to take on the 
householder responsibilities associated with male adulthood. As a result, 
one of the most immediate experiences of low waged and insecure fac- 
tory labour was the feeling of being locked into perpetual immaturity 
(cf. Mains 2007a) and of being unable to realise dominant ideals of mas- 
culine success. 


Vil 
Skills and style at work 


Many young men in Worldwide Diamonds responded to the devaluation 


of their qualifications and the precariousness of their employment with a 
reaffirmation of education as a mark of cultural distinction. They stressed 
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the cultural superiority of educated people; laid claim to their distinctive- 
ness and their social distance from ‘less educated’ peers; and asserted 
ideas about what constituted appropriate labour for young men like them- 
selves (cf. Jeffrey et al. 2008: 73—76). 

In the factory’s cornering section, young men like Raju faced down 
their economic insecurities with a deep commitment to their academic 
credentials as a source of social and cultural distinction. Once, during a 
lull in production, Raju took two passport-sized photographs from a wallet 
under his blue uniform and passed them over to me. The grainy, black 
and white portraits showed his two younger brothers wearing open-necked 
shirts and looking uncomfortable. He pulled out a third photo from his 
wallet. This was a glossy colour portrait that showed Raju himself, smartly 
groomed in a slick suit and a red tie. ‘Can you see any resemblance’, he 
asked, leas interested in hearing me comment on some inherited family 
trait than in drawing my attention to the differences in acquired charac- 
teristics. Like his style of dress and his photo album, Raju’s ITI certificate 
was an important marker of modern, metropolitan identity—one that he 
used to define his social distance and cultural exceptionalism from his 
two brothers and village peers. 

Laxman too, despite his disillusionment, had remained committed to 
the idea and the cultural value of education. As I walked into Laxman’s 
home village of Amalapadu in Srikakulum district for the first time, he 
introduced a collection of ramshackle brick-built and thatched buildings 
along an unpaved track with a celebratory account of progress that under- 


You see. This is my village. This is Mass. Many people here are un- 
educated. When I was a small boy only a few people would send their 
kids to tenth class. Maximum people would have 6th class. Now every- 
one wants to have minimum 10th class, and other people are going 
for ITI or degree. That’s Class. l 


Raju and Laxman, like other ITI-educated young men in Worldwide 
Diamonds, held strong views about what was appropriate employment 
for people with post-secondary school education. Waged factory labour 
in a transnational company was held above contract day labour in the in- 
formal urban economy, work in the agricultural or marine economy, and 
young men took care to distinguish themselves from the ‘uneducated’ 
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housekeeping staff members who were employed to clean the factory. 
What these blue-uniformed production workers meant when they used 
the English word ‘workers’ was always a narrow category that excluded 
the green-uniformed housekeepers. Their relations with these auxiliary 
workers were not just reflections of the negative values ascribed to the 
‘impure’ or ‘dirty’ work of cleaning but also assertions of cultural distinc- 
tion. When I first helped Kushma, a young married Kapu women, to 
clean the Perspex glass that enclosed the Preparation department’s check- 
ing cabin, I was quickly accosted by Laxman and Raju who were barely 
able to express their incomprehension at what they had just seen me do. 


Laxman: What are you doing? What are you doing? This is not the 
work for you! You’re educated. You're educated! You're 
foreign. That’s cleaning. That’s housekeeping work...Look 
at you! Where’s your style? 

Jamie: Why shouldn’t I do this work? PF ve got two hands. 

Laxman: Ok, you’ve got two hands. So, you can do any work? 

Raju: What about fucking. 

Laxman: That’s work, no? So why aren’t you fucking in here as well! 


In Worldwide Diamonds, assertions about what it meant to be educated 
were closely tied to the labour process itself. On the factory floor, many 
young men found an application for the knowledge of geometry and 
trigonometry they had acquired as part of their formal technical education, 
and this become an important space in which workers explicitly sought 
recognition and respect for these skills. On the white plastic table tops in 
the machine sections, on the scraps of paper that were used to keep a 
tally of stones and the thick nads of white A3 paper over which stones 
were sorted and checked, could be found annotated, cross-section dia- 
grams that were used to illustrate the flaws, cracks and gluts in a stone 
that should be avoided or repaired and to identify the angles and facets 
that needed to be polished further. While some diagrams were fleeting 
rough sketches, many were drawn with careful, even studied attention to 
trigonometry. As Hari, the Preparation department’s diamond supervisor, 
once put it: ‘In this factory we don’t explain only in language, we also 
tell things in drawings’. 

While these diagrams had an obvious practical function, the creative 
energy that young men invested in them suggested they also had a 
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symbolic value as evidence of technical knowledge and learning. Laxman, 
for example, once spent several weeks developing a portfolio of pencil 
sketches (showing diamonds in various stages of production) to augment 
a technical guide being written by factory managers as they codified and 
audited work practices. Another young polisher, Hema, kept detailed 
notebooks of his machine tasks at home with intricate diagrams of the 
P50 automated polishing machine that he was employed to operate. Per- 
haps the most striking story was that of twenty-seven year old Patnaik, 
who had a side hobby making scale models from discarded pieces of 
polystyrene. Over ten years, the fruits of his creative labour included 
cars, planes, spacecraft, a Japanese bullet train and a scale model of the 
Mumbai stock exchange. In mid-2005, Patnaik brought his latest piece, 
an intricate diamond cut from a single lump of polystyrene and engraved 
with detailed facets, into the factory and presented it to his department 
manager who had it installed on her desk in a glass box as a ‘learning 
tool’. 

The management technologies deployed at new sites of manufacturing 
like Worldwide Diamonds harness the aspirations for personal and social 
development through education and incorporate them into the organisa- 
tion of capitalist production. Worldwide Diamonds was a space in which 
young men valorised the acquisition of knowledge about materials, 
machines, tools and tasks as elements of craftsmanship and as a source 
of dignity and pride. The practical knowledge brought onto the factory 
floor by its ITI-educated workforce, however, was quickly absorbed and 
assimilated into the labour process without recognition or recompense, 
subsumed by assumptions about the level, quality and value of their edu- 
cation and invisible to a managerial optic that was focused primarily on 


the speed and efficiency of machine handling. 


Vi 
Consent and discontent 


In consenting to the conditions of work in Worldwide Diamonds, educated 
young men also implicated themselves in broader processes of social 
reproduction (Bourdieu 1979). While factory labour offered some tem- 
porary guarantee against a fall into the day-to-day struggles of the labour- 
ing poor, it appeared to offer little prospect of upward mobility into an 
urban middle class. As Jagan put it to me, ‘You can work here for four or 
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five years and become a senior. But if you go outside you have no senior- 
ity, you have nothing. You’re at a loss’. This fact became more explicit 
as workers married or looked to the future of their children. A diamond 
polisher like twenty-nine year old Jagan was an unusually old bachelor 
in provincial Andhra Pradesh. ‘How can I get married like this’, he once 
asked me: 


If you get married you need a minimum of five thousand rupees. Min- 
imum. For one wife and one or two children. Day by day the cost of 
items is increasing. I need job security, that’s the main thing, because 
after you're twenty nine who else is going to give you a job. If you 
don’t have a job, you’re finished. 


Against the rising costs of goods and services on the edge of 
Vishakhapatnam, the levels of remuneration in Worldwide Diamonds 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for married workers to imagine pay- 
ing for the secondary or tertiary education of their children. Worldwide 
Diamonds’ educated young male workers faced a future in which they 
could not be sure of providing a socially acceptable standard of living 
for their families, let alone invest in their long-term mobility. As Jagan 
put it ‘Some people have been here for seven, even eight years running. 
They’ ve heard everything this company has to say. “There will be some- 
thing, there will be something”, they tell us. But there’s never anything.’ 

Against this backdrop, in mid-2005, a small cohort of older male work- 
ers called a labour strike over working conditions, wages and job secur- 
ity. If they polled their co-workers at all, it was not to ask who thought 
strike action was appropriate or necessary but to ask who would join a 
strike that they led. As a consequence, many waged workers in Worldwide 
Diamonds agreed to stop work through a combination of peer pressure, 
disenchantment and fatigue as much as a calculated or considered choice. 
They made a decision to strike ‘in partial knowledge’ and ‘with partial 
conviction’ (Turner 1995: 19). Unable to forecast what the implications 
of their decision might be, their participation was marked by ambiguities 
and ambivalences. If the display of militancy by older male polishers in 
Worldwide Diamonds workers reflected their resentment at the limits to 
security and mobility through factory labour, the ambivalences of most 
workers offered a reminder that the factory remained a site of work to 
which they remained deeply bound. 
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The day before the scheduled strike, many production workers found 
sudden reasons to request leave from work. Going directly to the depart- 
ment manager, they asked to be absented from work due to a ‘sudden 
sickness’, a sibling’s ‘marriage’ or an unplanned family ‘obligation’. 
Laxman Rao, who guided my apprenticeship as monitor of the cornering 
breaking point and the event seemed imminent, before claiming extra- 
ordinary circumstances to request leave from his department manager. 
Being absent on the day the strike broke, he argued, meant the factory’s 
management could not easily say that he had joined the strike and also, 
made it difficult for his co-workers to accuse him of not joining it. ‘I know 
what will happen if I don’t join’. 

Rather than read the labour strike in terms of resentment and oppos- 
ition, the event also illustrated just how committed educated young men 
were to high-status factory employment in the urban industrial economy. 
On the day of the strike, Worldwide Diamonds shut down production 
and declared the factory ‘locked out’: a legal tool that prevents employees 
from returning to work until a date of the company’s choosing. For the 
following eight weeks, Appela Raju was left without a salary and without 
any guarantee of future work, yet, he refused to join his two brothers on 
the fishing boat they took out every night. Like the decision of men who 
remain unemployed rather than accept ‘stigmatising’ or low-status work, 
Raju’s decision appears more concerned with preserving status in the 
present rather than with gaining a better opportunity in the future 
(Bourdieu 1979: 143; Mains 2007b: 297-98). Instead, the strike left Raju 
inextricably bored and washed up in his village, complaining that he 
was stuck with ‘village people and village problems’: 


These days, I just come here every night, sitting talking, talking. Before 
I could get up at four thirty in the moming, go to the factory, and 
come back here at two. But now we’re on strike. I don’t even go to 
work. I’m just here. The whole day. In the house. With house-work. 
With small, small problems. With the TV. Talking with these village 
people. 


Pierre Bourdieu used the phrase ‘blighted hope’, to describe the feel- 
ings of disenchantment and disillusionment among young men in 
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industrial society as the upward trajectories on which they aspire to travel 
are broken (Bourdieu 1979: 143). These ‘broken trajectories’, he argued, 
form an important background to the politics of industrial labour. The 
disparity between the aspirations that an education system produces and 
the realities of opportunity, he wrote, find expression in ‘unusual forms 
of struggle, protest and escapism ... a mixture of revolt and resentment 
directed at all kinds of institutions’ (ibid.: 143). While a labour strike in 
Worldwide Diamonds might appear to have been a rather traditional form 
of workplace protest, it was not the kind of rational negotiating tactic 
that organisations traditionally concerned with workplace politics were 
able to understand. The general secretary of the Centre for Indian Trade 
Unions (CITU) in Vishakhapatnam made this clear as he degcribed being 
unable to restrain a delegation of Worldwide Diamond workers who came 
to ask him for advice: 


We told them: Please don’t do a strike. Don’t do it now. Please keep 
back. Within the SEZ there is no support. People are just watching 
you. The situation is not ready. Other people haven’t come forward 
with you yet. But no...! They told us: “We are ready! We are ready to 
lose! We are even ready to sacrifice our jobs! We don’t care!’ 


For Bourdieu, trade unions and labour activists often fail to understand 
these politics because something more than working conditions is 
involved. Both the refusal of the un/under-employed to accept low-status 
work and the withdrawal of labour by those in work can be understood 
as responses to the devaluation of education by people for whom feelings 
of disenchantment at their employment outcomes are particularly acute. 

Bourdieu’s point carries considerable resonance at the new outposts 
of global manufacturing in India, where the responses of young men to 
the devaluation of their education is a vital key to understanding the pol- 
itics of labour. A factory strike like that in Worldwide Diamonds, I would 
argue, is shaped largely by ideas about the value of education rather than 
by discourses of working-class respect or repertoires of political action. 
Resentment at the insecure, low-waged, labour-intensive regime imposed 
in Worldwide Diamonds and the willingness of educated young men to 
contest it took form within ‘a matrix of culturally constituted feelings, 
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thoughts and meanings’ (Ortner 2006: 110), forged through educational 
biographies, masculine ideals and social aspirations. 


IX 
Conclusion: Zones of blighted hope? 


In the rural hinterland of India’s second-tier cities, special economic 
zones have given rise to a paradox. The global manufacturing companies 
they attract offer high-status and desirable factory employment to young 
men with technical training certificates, but the kind of jobs they cre- 
ate are low waged, labour intensive and insecure. As I have shown in 
this article, on the outskirts of Vishakhapatnam, investments in post- 
secondary-level education bind young men to these workplaces while 
simultaneously generating feelings of failure and disenfranchisement. 
India’s post-educational landscapes, I have argued, are a key to under- 
standing the politics of Jabour in emerging economic zones, shaping both 
consent and discontent to the global production regimes they foster. 

No one I met in Worldwide Diamonds was resigned to the factory as 
an endpoint. The factory was a generative arena that offered new scope 
for cultural and political assertions about what it meant to be an edu- 
cated man. Young men proved to be resilient, resourceful and innovative, 
able to respond culturally and politically to their circumstances and to 
forge alternative trajectories for themselves. As the quotation with which 
I opened this article suggests, in retrospect, Raju could see how he was 
able to derive other pay-offs from work in the zone, creating social con- 
tacts and acquiring new kinds of practical knowledge. Yet, the more im- 
portant point, from Raju’s point of view, is not that men like him were 
capable of responding to their circumstances but that they were compelled 
to do so because the nature of factory employment inside the zones so | 
dramatically failed to fulfil their hopes. 

Many educated young men entered Vishakhapatnam’s economic zone 
imagining that factory labour would allow them to move beyond the 
class positions of their parents. If their most immediate experience of 
work here was one of hopelessness, it was because, in the global factory, 
educated young men discovered that factory labour can be variant on the 
kinds of physically degrading, socially demeaning and precarious work 
with which they were surrounded in villages and highway townships 
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and from which their investments and achievements in education were 
supposed to preface an escape. The physical toll to the body of machine 
repetitions, the constant search for efficiencies in industrial production 
and the relentless pursuit of absolute surplus value in the labour process 
found factory workers in Worldwide Diamonds subject to production 
technologies that were no less exhausting and punishing on the body of 
the young worker than the toil or grind of agricultural work. On the 
factory floor, the discourses of high caste managers drew on overlapping 
registers of class and caste to express their social, cultural and moral dis- 
tance from Worldwide Diamonds’ labour force. In the factory’s industrial 
hierarchy, manual production workers were fixed in subordinate subject 
positions and their everyday relations with graduate managers were fre- 
quently as demeaning as those between ex-untouchables and Brahmins 
in a caste segregated village. 

It is precisely this disjuncture between how work in an economic 
zone is imagined in the rural hinterland of Andhra Pradesh and how it is 
experienced on the factory floor that underpins the discontent of young 
male workers with post-secondary-level qualifications, who carry the 
weight of their devalued qualifications and their unmet aspirations onto 
the factory floor. ‘Blighted hope’ may not refiect the totality of lived ex- 
periences for young educated men employed at new sites of global manu- 
facturing in India’s economic zones but it was a dominant ‘structure of 
feeling’ (Williams 1977) that was articulated, expressed and manifested 
in the words and actions of those employed by Worldwide Diamonds in 
Vishakhapatnam. Such narratives of unmet aspiration and social immo- 
bility are an important riposte to the arguments that bring legitimacy and 
credibility to India’s SEZs and an important antidote to the ways zones 
continue to be framed in national and state-level development plans. 
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Flexible work, gender and 
globalised production: A study of 
the jewellery sector in North India 


Urvashi Son+Sinha 


The restructuring of world economies tn the 19803 and the 1990s has given rise to debates 


sector, which is largely informal, to machine-made jewellery, which is quasi-formal. Most 
debates on flexibility focus on the supply side and the removal of ‘institiutional rigidities’ 
that prevent the functioning of free market forces. These debates focus on the issues of 


for the intermediate actors involved in production. In the handmade péwellery sector in 
both Delhi and NEPZ, labour market fiextbiltty is occurring with a largely masculinised 


labour force. In machine-made jewellery, there is a slight feminisation of flexible status 
but it is mot marked. The gendered division of labour, thus, is only a small part of what 
flexibility constitutes, if at all. 


I 
Introduction 


The Noida Export Processing Zone (NEPZ), one of the seven export 
processing zones (EPZs) in India, was set up in 1985 in the Gautam 
Buddha Nagar district of Uttar Pradesh, which is about 24 kilometres 
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from Delhi. This article examines the relationship between gendering 
and flexibility in jewellery production in NEPZ and Delhi in the context 
of debates around globalisation, feminisation and flexibility in the global 
context (Elson 1996; Standing 1989) as well as in the Indian context 
(Banerjee 1996; Deshpande and Deshpande 1992; Shah et al. 1994). There 
are two major types of jewellery produced in NEPZ: handmade jewellery 
and machine-made jewellery. Some of the handmade jewellery units in 
NEPZ have branches in Delhi. This article does a comparative analysis 
of the strategies of flexibility in the informal handmade jewellery sector 
and quasi-formal machine-made jewellery sector. Handmade jewellery 
production is characterised by informal labour relationships which are 
kinship based. The employer—worker dyad is complicated here due to 
the presence of contracting and subcontracting. There is a complete ab- 
sence of women from handmade jewellery production in NEPZ, while 
in Delhi, they are marginally present as unpaid family workers. Machine- 
made jewellery production in NEPZ is characterised by a quasi-formal 
labour market and the entrepreneur has a direct relationship with the 
workers. The production process is somewhat gendered, with a 25 per 
cent representation of women in wax moulding, packaging and quality 
control. Men are engaged in soldering, gold casting and studding. The 
study examines the synchronous dynamics of gendering and flexibilisa- 
tion in different sites and forms of jewellery production and, through 
comparison, provides some insight into the relationship of technological 
change to gendering. 


il 
Globalisation, feminisation and flexibility 


The 1980s and the 1990s witnessed a large-scale restructuring in the 
world economy, both in developed and developing countries, which has 
had significant implications for the labour market. Empirical evidence 
(Babb 2001; Beneria 1992; Dennis 1992; Gill 2000; Hansen 2000; Safa 
and Antrobus 1992) and theoretical explorations (Bakker 1994; Bergeron 
2001; Brodie 1994; Elson 1994; Grown 1994) indicate the adverse impact 
of restructuring on women. On the other hand, globalisation and export- 
oriented industrialisation has been shown in some cases to lead to the 
feminisation of the labour force. This article, thus, focuses on the debates 
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around feminisation (Banerjee 1996; Elson 1996; Standing 1989) in the 
context of restructuring. 

Standing (1989) uses International Labour Organisation (ILO) stat- 
istics for various years to show an absolute and relative growth in the 
use of female labour around the world in the 1980s, and ascribes the in- 
crease in the activity rates of women in comparison to men to flexibilisa- 
tion of the labour market and the pursuit of export-led industrialisation. 
In the context of his analysis on feminisation, Standing (1989: 1080) 
concludes that women are being substituted for men and many forms of 
work traditionally done by men are being converted into jobs now done 
by women. Standing’s argument, however, has been challenged by many 
studies which provide evidence of a feminisation U curve (Goldin 1994; 
Pampel and Tanaka 1986; Tilly and Scott 1987). 

Elson has, broadly, two criticisms of Standing’s approach to flexibility 
and feminisation. According to Elson (1996: 38), a rise in women’s share 
of employment does not, by itself, indicate the feminisation of jobs trad- 
itionally done by men, for it is compatible with the disappearance of the 
jobs traditionally done by men and an expansion of the jobs traditionally 
done by women. Second, Elson argues that a rise in flexibility may be 
accompanied with a decline in the female share of employment. 

India adopted a set of economic stabilisation and structural adjustment 
policies in June 1991, with the acceptance of an International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) loan and its conditionalities. However, the process of liberal- 
isation has been underway since the 1980s. There is mixed evidence on 
bow this has affected the gendered composition of the workforce. Sudha 
Deshpande and L.K. Deshpande (1992) and Sudha Deshpande (1993) 
observe a process of feminisation of the workforce in India at the national 
level between 1981 and 1991 on the basis of the official census data. 
They use the National Sample Survey (NSS) data to discern a feminisation 
in the city of Bombay in the 19808. However, Shah et al. (1994: ws 48) 
observe that the ‘Provisional Census categorically states that higher 
female work participation rates would be due to the fact that more women 
were netted. This could have been the result of conscientising and train- 
ing Census officials and field workers’. Shah and others have also given 
evidence of micro-level studies on the textile mill sector in Ahmedabad 
aad Mumbai (Jhabvala 1985; Savara 1982), which contradict the femin- 
isation hypothesis and show a decline in the employment of women 
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over the past few decades, due to automation. Micro-level studies on 
women’s employment in the mining sector (Sen 1990) and in the chemical 
and engineering sectors (Gothoskar 1992) also report a process of 
defeminisation. 

Micro-level studies by Neetha (2001) on the export-oriented knitwear 
industry of Tirupur, Tamil Nadu, and by Shah and Gandhi (1998) on 
plastic processing in Greater Delhi and Ghaziabad indicate a feminisation 
of employment to provide a ‘flexible’ workforce catering to a shifting 
international demand. However, Ghosh (2004: 14), using different rounds 
of NSS data, indicates that “The picture that was being painted in the 
early 1990s of a process of “feminisation” of employment especially ex- 
port oniented manufacturing employment was not substantial enough to 
counteract other forces which have made for downward pressure on 
female work participation rate’. 

Banerjee (1996: 5) rejects the relationship and necessary connection 
of globalisation, flexibilisation and feminisation in the context of India 
on two grounds. She argues that capitalists have always tried to lower 
costs and optimise efficiency, even prior to globalisation. Moreover, flexi- 
bility is compatible with a masculinised labour force. Banerjee (1996: 4) 
notes that if the entire edifice of labour legislation is dismantled in a 
given country, then ‘this flexibility need not necessarily lead to femin- 
ization, because just as females cannot get benefits like those for mater- 
nity, male workers also cannot demand better work contracts on the 
ground of their united strength’. Ghosh (2004: 16) also notes a marked 
increase in the casual employment for male workers in the 1990s and 
‘flexibility’ in the labour market associated with more vulnerable 
conditions of work for men. Thus, the evidence on the feminisation in 
India in the 1980s and 1990s is inconclusive. 

In my study of handmade jewellery production, I find informal flexi- 
ble conditions of work accompanied by masculinised labour. There is a 
wide prevalence of subcontracting here and the more powerful actors 
strategise to pass on the risks of business to less powerful actors further 
down the value chain, with the least mobile sections of the workforce 
least able to engage in this strategy. The few women working in chain 
weaving in Delhi are invisible workers. Their work is constructed as 
‘help’ rather than work in its own right. 
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Flexibility 


Much of the debate on flexibility has emerged in the First World countries 
and is cast in the context of the production systems in those countries. In 
Third World countries, the ‘Italian’ form of flexibility has greater applic- 
ability (Morris and Lowder 1992).! The high technology model of flexi- 
bility, conceptualised as the ‘second industrial divide’ by Piore and Sabel 
(1984), has little applicability here. The production systems of jewellery 
in my case study do not represent a post-Fordian break in production, 
that is, a shift from mass production to niche production in flexible labour 
markets. 

The artisanal mode of production of handmade jewellery in Delhi is 
an informal mode of production, which has existed for a long time. One 
of the companies, Kunal Jewellers, was set up as early as 1880. The 
labour process here comes close to the system in the early phases of in- 
dustrial capitalism in the West described by Braverman (1974: 60-61), 
with subcontracting, piece-rate payment and prevalence of child labour 
in various industries such as mine work, carpet manufacturing and lace 
mulls prevailing until the end of the 19th century. The more recent pro- 
duction system of machine-made jewellery in NEPZ, on the other hand, 
is close to mass production. The focus of my analysis is thus not on the 
changes in organisational and labour market structures as much as the 
structures which have been in existence for a considerable time and 
the nature of the flexibility they entail for different actors. 

Braverman’s (1974) labour process theory has argued that Taylorist 
methods of scientific management lead to ‘deskilling’, ‘homogenisation’ 
and ‘feminisation’ of the workforce. If we compare the gender compos- 
itton of the workforce in machine-made jewellery production with that 
of handmade jewellery production, there is at least a minority presence 
of women in machine-made jewellery production in comparison to their 
complete absence as own account workers in handmade jewellery 


! Moris and Lowder (1992: 192) find that the concept of flexibility in a Third World 
context is particularly applicable to informal/Allegal firms which may change their products 
from day to day according to demand, have a flexible pool of labour and make minimal 


of capital and labour which engenders flexible speciatisation, but that flexibility is built 
into the history of the area through the development of small firms and special skills. 
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production in NEPZ and their marginal presence as unpaid family workers 
in Delhi. However, this cannot be read as a straightforward case of deskill- 
ing and feminisation. First, the concept of ‘skill’ is itself problematic 
and gendered, as noted by Phillips and Taylor (1980). Thus, the incor- 
poration of women in the wax casting and quality control departments is 
related to the use of ‘women’s skills’ like ‘nimble fingers’ and an ‘eye 
for detail’. Second, the incorporation of women in machine-made jewel- 
lery production does not substitute for a male workforce, for men continue 
to monopolise the making of master moulds in machine-made jewellery 
production. The masterpieces form the basis of the mass production of 
the pieces in gold. Here, there is a transferability of the skills of male 
artisans from handmade jewellery production to machine-made jewellery 
production and their incorporation as master makers. Male monopoly in 
the ‘skilled’ category of master making is ensured not by a trade union 
but through the discursive practices of closure used by the male artisans 
against women (see also Cockburn’s 1983 study of the print industry in 
Britain). 

Moreover, machine-made jewellery production has not replaced hand- 
made jewellery production. The two co-exist, as they cater to different 
segments of the market. While handmade jewellery exports are directed 
to non-resident Indians (NRIs) in the Gulf countries and in the UK, 
machine-made jewellery is directed to the European consumer. 

Flexibility can have different connotations in different contexts. 
Atkinson and Meager (1985) define a ‘flexible firm’ as one which divides 
the warkforce into a ‘core’, with secure jobs, and those in the ‘periphery’, 
who can be dismissed and reemployed. Broadbent (2002) questions 
Atkinson’s flexible firm model for its ‘natural division between the core 
and the periphery’ based on gender. She has analysed the complexity of 
this relationship in the Japanese supermarket and concludes that, in Japan, 
the construction of women who exceed company imposed age limits as 
‘mothers’, irrespective of their actual family status, has helped several 
companies to ‘appropriate’ the working lives of women and to relegate 
them to part-time, lower wage work. 

Elson (1996) identifies ‘flexibility’ in three different dimensions of 
the economic system, namely, the organisational structure of firms, the 
operation of the labour market and the pattern of production, which result 
in functional flexibility, numerical flexibility or financial flexibility. 
According to Elson: 
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Functional flexibility refers to flexibility across job boundaries, so 
those workers are called upon to undertake a different range of tasks 
and skills that cut across former demarcations. Numerical flexibility 
refers to flexibility in hours of work, both in total and in shift pattern, 
and in number of workers. Financial flexibility refers to flexibility in 
the costs of employing labour, particularly in the fixed costs of em- 
ploying workers. (Elson 1996: 36-37) 


Walby (1989: 137) has brought out the inverse relationship between 
numerical and functional flexibility. Functionally flexible workers are 
not expected to bear the brunt of numerical flexibility, which results in 
increasing segregation across workers. Functionally flexible workers have 
secure jobs with better conditions of work, whereas the rest of the workers 
work in poor, insecure conditions and are dispensable. 

Most of the debates on flexibility focus on the supply side and deal 
with the flexibility of the entrepreneur (Atkinson and Meager 1985; Booth 
1997; Kelleberg 2001; Pollert 1987; Wood 1989). Some of the literature 
explores the implications of labour market flexibility for labour (Broad 
2005; Dickens 1992; Elson, 1996; Huws et al. 1989; Shalla 2002). How- 
ever, there is little in the literature on the experience of flexibility for 
different actors between the entrepreneur and labour in the production 
hierarchy. This is what I address in my study. 

To summarise, from the debate on feminisation, it emerges that the 
association of flexibilisation with feminisation and a decline in the gen- 
dered division of labour is questionable and may differ from one country 
to the other. In discussing the issues of flexibility in the context of India, 
it has to be recognised that flexible labour market conditions have existed 
for a long time, as labour market regulations have not been extended to 
vast numbers of workers. The question I examine in the context of these 
debates is: How does feminisation and masculinisation in the different 
sites and forms of gems and jewellery production relate to flexibility? 


iit 
Method and sources 
There are thirty-five units in gems and jewellery production in the official 
record of NEPZ, of which only twenty-one are in operation. This is 80 
because many units have closed down after defaulting on the gold loans 
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from the Mineral and Metal Trading Corporation (MMTC) and/or non- 
fulfilment of the minimum value addition on the gold imports.? Of the 
twenty-one units operating, I got access to nineteen—thirteen in hand- 
made jewellery production and six in machine-made jewellery production. 
Of the thirteen units in handmade jewellery production in NEPZ, seven 
have sister concerns in Delhi. These are engaged in production for both 
the domestic market and export, and form a part of the study. I show the 
scope of this article in Figure 1, which also summarises the participation 
of women. 


Figure 1 
Sites and types of jewellery production studied 


1. 6 Machine-made 2. 13 Hand-made 
Jewellery units ın NEPZ Jewellery units in NEPZ 
(25 per cent women (No women workers) 
workers on the shop floor) 

3. 7 sister units in Delhi 
(a few women family 


workers) 


This article is based on a questionnaire survey, non-participant obser- 
vations and semi-structured interviews with different actors in handmade 
and machine-made jewellery production. The details of the question- 
naire survey and interviews conducted are shown in Table 1. The power 


? Minimum value additions are calculated for a period of five years from the date of 
commencement of commercial prodoction. The fonnula of calculation of value addition 
percentage is: VA = (A — BYB, where VA = Valne Additions; A = Free of board value of 
exports realised for the first five years of production; and B = Sum total of all foreign 
exchange outflows during the first five years of production on account of raw materials, 
components, consumables, spares, payment of royalty, etc., to foreign collaborators, pay- 
ment of commission on exports, interest on external borrowings, including deferred pay- 
ments, and all other outflows of foreign exchange whatsoever, plus the costs, including 
freight value, of all imported capital goods (Indian Investment Centre 1995: 11). 
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Table 1 
Questionnaire survey and interviews conducted 


Questionnaire Interviews 
Male Female Male Female 


m 
& 
> 


Employees 

Child/Young workers 

Unpaid family workers 

Note: “The entrepreneurs and managers here are the same as the ones interviewed m 
NEPZ, as the units covered are sister concerns of units in NEPZ. 


relations between my respondents and I shifted during the course of my 
research as I occupied the status of being both an insider and an out- 
sider in the lives of my respondents.’ My class background and education 
helped me in getting access to the entreprencurs/managers in both Noida 
and Delhi but distanced me from the workers and artisans, at least initially. 
My relationship with female and male workers varied across the workers. 
In many cases, an initial awe and reluctance to be interviewed shifted to 
a relationship of cooperation, familiarity and sometimes, even an 

tion of reciprocity. 


IV 
Handmade jewellery production in NEPZ and Dethi 


Handmade jewellery production is characterised by a wide prevalence 
of flexibilised conditions of work, accompanied by a largely masculinised 


> For a detailed discussion of the methodological and epistemological debates addressed 
in the context of my research, see Soni-Sinha (2008). 
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characterise it as ‘tough’ and ideas around the moral protection of women 
lead to a total exclusion of women from the NEPZ and their marginal 
inclusion as unpaid family workers in Delhi.‘ 

The wide prevalence of subcontracting and a closed labour market 
based on induction through kinship ties mean that the actors higher up 
in the chain of subcontracting pass on the risks of business to actors 
lower down the chain. There is limited flexibility of workers across pro- 
duction and there is complete specialisation of some processes, such as 
polishing. Artisanal production and self-employed subcontracting rela- 
tions, with a wide prevalence of child labour, exist here. The production 
relations in handmade jewellery for NEPZ and Delhi are summarised in 
Figure 2. A distinction has been made between the artisans and the em- 
ployees here on the basis of the nature of the relationship they hold with 
the contractor. While the artisan is in a subcontracting relationship and 
is paid on the basis of per gram of gold he processes, an employee is 
paid a fixed wage. 

My visits to the factory workshops in NEPZ and to the workshops in 
Delhi show that the artisans and employees work in unhygienic and unsafe 
conditions. Long and uncertain hours of work, coupled with the diffi- 
culties of affording rented accommodation, lead most of the artisans and 
employees to reside in the workshop itself. The marginal presence of 
women as unpaid family workers in Delhi, in contrast to their complete 
absence in the NEPZ, is partly because the domestic space of the con- 
tractor exists side by side with the workshop in Delhi. In NEPZ, the 
workshops do not have this spatial arrangement and there are restrictions 
on the movement of gold, which means that the contractor cannot take 
the gold outside the zone to his home and use the free labour of his wife. 


Types and experiences of flexibility 


Some of the actors in handmade jewellery production are involved both 
in organising the production process and being a part of it through their 
own labour. Thus, contractors may employ or subcontract labour to meet 
the contract but also labour themselves. This complicates the analysis of 


4 A detailed discussion of the discourses that construct a largely masculinised labour 
force in handmade jewellery production in Delhi and NEPZ is taken up in Soai-Sinha 
(2006). 
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Figure 2 
Production relations in handmade jewellery production in NEPZ and Dethei 





Workers in Dethi Workers 


Child/young 
l 
by Contractor by Artisan 


flexibility in handmade jewellery production in the two sites. There are 
three dimensions of flexibility here. They are: 


e The flexibility an actor derives from others in the labour hierarchy, 
which may be financial, numerical or functional. 
e The flexibility an actor provides to others in the labour hierarchy, 
which may be financial, numerical or functional. 
e The numerical and functional flexibility an actor enjoys over his 
or her own labour time. 
The entrepreneur in handmade jewellery production in Delhi and 
NEPZ operates by giving out the production of jewellery to a contractor. 
The entrepreneur loans the gold to the contractor on the basis of some 
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security and pays on the basis of per gram of gold processed. The con- 
tracting out of gold production means that the entrepreneur does not 
have to incur any fixed wage costs. The variability of the labour cost im- 
plies complete financial flexibility for the entrepreneur, but an uncertainty 
of income for the contractor. One of the entrepreneurs, Bharat, when 
asked to comment on the labour process in handmade jewellery pro- 
duction, said, “We do not define our relationship with the artisans’. Sub- 
contracting of production means that the contractor closely monitors 
recruitment, promotion and supervision of the artisans and the involve- 
ment of the entrepreneur in labour management is very indirect. The 
labour force in the workshops is numerically flexible in terms of their 
hours of work and also, in terms of their dispensability. 

Besides the financial flexibility and freedom from supervision of the 
artisans, the system of contracting also gives the entrepreneurs the free- 
dom to get different types of jewellery—plain, enamelled or stone 
studded—proceased in any workshop in Delhi, according to the special- 
isation of the artisans working in the workshop. However, this freedom 
is limited in the case of NEPZ, because of restrictions on getting gold 
processed from outside the zone and thus, the necessity of getting it pro- 
cessed by the artisans working in the zone. 

The financial flexibility of the entrepreneur means large variations 
in income for the contractors. One of the contractor, Tapas, when asked 
about his monthly income, replied: ‘Income depends on the availability 
of work. It can vary between Rs. 2000 to Rs. 5000’. The contractors also 
derive considerable financial flexibility because of the prevalence of sub- 
contracting. The co-residence of different workers in the workshop, with 
no written contract regarding hours, means that they can be made to 
work for long hours, according to the pressure of demand. This provides 
the contractor with complete numerical flexibility. According to Sudesh, 
a contractor: “There are times when I have to meet a production target 
very closely. In which case all the artisans and employees may have to 
work for as long as eighteen hours’. The contractors also have flexibility 
on the extent of their own involvement in jewellery manufacture, which 
gives some contractors the time to pursue their status as patrons in their 
community. 

Artisans are a source of financial flexibility for the contractor. The 
payment to the artisans varies from Rs 6—14 per gram of gold processed 
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and the income of the artisans varies from Rs 1,800-2,200 to Rs 4,000- 
5,000 per month. Being a source of financial flexibility for the contractor, 
it Means uncertainty of income for the artisan. This is how Prashant, an 
artisan, described his experience of working: 


I do not like this work, but I have to do it. I work on a per gram basis 
at the rate of Rs 9 per gram. There has been very little work for the 
last one year so that I have been earning only Rs 1500 per month. 
Otherwise in normal times I earn around Rs 2500 per month. 


Most of the artisans are assisted in their work by at least one child or 
young worker, whose food and subsistence expenditure they bear. Finan- 
cial flexibility for the artisans here is derived from the use of child/young 
workers, who are paid only in subsistence. However, often, the artisans 
incur food expenditure for these child/young workers in slump periods 
when their own income has stopped. 

Poverty leads the artisans to work for maximum hours, according to 
the availability of work, amounting to ninety-one hours per week on an 
average. However, the flexibility of working hours for the artisans is 
greater than those for the employees. Thus, according to Salil, an artisan: 


I prefer it this way as it gives me the freedom to work the way I would 
like to. However, for 3—4 months in a year there is no work available. 
That time I pay for the food from what I have earned in the pest. 


There is a limited ‘functional flexibility’ across job boundaries, as 
some artisans in handmade jewellery making do move between different 
processes, from setting to soldering, for example. On the other hand, 
there is specialisation in processes like polishing and cutting. 

The wage level of the employees varies between Rs 1,000 and 
Rs 3,000 per month. This is over and above the food expenditure of 
about Rs 500, which is deducted by the contractor at source. Employees, 
in most cases, have to meet a minimum output target between 300 and 
600 grams of gold ornaments in a month. On completion of their appren- 
ticeship, most men work on a fixed wage basis and later, some may opt 
to work on a per gram basis. In any such negotiation with the contractor, 
though the contractor has greater bargaining power, the option for the 
employee to move to another workshop makes the negotiation more equal. 
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This is how Suman, an employee, described it: ‘I am working on a fixed 
wage basis now. But I will negotiate for change to a per gram basis or 
might shift to another workshop’. While employees provide some finan- 
cial flexibility, they do not in turn derive flexibility from others, unlike 
artisans, who pass on some of their costs to child workers. The employees 
have even less choice than the artisans in deciding their work schedules 
and their functional flexibility is limited. Both artisans and employees, 
however, exercise agency by moving from workshop to workshop. For 
example, Tarun, an employee, who had returned to his village after work- 
ing in Delhi for many years, said: ‘I had gone to eam money and used to 
shift from one workshop to the other, wherever I was paid more. I was 
neither bound with anyone nor bought by anyone and was free to shift 
from one place to the other’. 

The child/young workers are inducted from villages in Medinipur 
district, in West Bengal, as trainees into the workshops of handmade 
jewellery production in Delhi and NEPZ, through real and fictive kinship 
ties with the subcontractor, contractor and adult male artisans. The tramees 
are tied to their mentor for the period of training, which can go up to two 
years. During the course of training, and for about half the period after 
training, the child/young workers are not pad any cash. The perpetuation 
of child labour through kinship and personal relationships is also noted 
in other studies (see, for example, Goddard and White 1982). According 
to one adult artisan, “The trainees have to work free for the mentor for at 
least half the period of their training. This is to cover for the losses which 
the mentor has borne because of the mistakes committed by the trainees 
in the course of training’. Here the child/young workers provide a cheap 
and functionally flexible source of labour for the adult artisans and con- 
tractors, moving between work in production and reproduction,* and are 
made to do the domestic chores of cooking, cleaning and running errands 
for their mentor. The child/young workers are a source of numerical flexi- 
bility as their mentors decide their hours of work in jewellery production. 
In some cases, the mentor prolongs the trainee status of the child/young 
workers by allowing them little time to work on jewellery production, 
instead allocating most of their time to domestic work. 


3 Here, I use the word reproduction to mem the reproduction of labour power through 
the daily domestic activities of cooking and cleaning. 
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A few women migrate to Delhi from the villages of Medinipur to join 
their husbands when they are able to afford the rent of a one-room apart- 
ment. Some of these women would typically start to work as gold chain ` 
weavers when the husband starts his own modest contracting business 
and uses his wife as a source of unpaid and flexible labour. They are the 
‘hidden’ unpaid family workers. Of the four women unpaid family 
workers I interviewed, three knew chain weaving and one knew jewellery 
set making. Sona, the wife of a contractor, described her involvement in 
chain work in the initial years of migration to Delhi as, ‘At the time we 
did not have a workshop. So I helped my husband, otherwise it would 
have been very difficult. He used to give me gold to weave the chain’. 
Thus, the wives of the contractors, in some cases, were like a ‘reserve 
army of labour’, to be deployed at times of peak demand. Some women 
bad given up jewellery work when the financial position of their husbands 
improved, but had then got involved in the supervision of the artisans in 
the absence of their husbands. 

Being a source of unpaid labour, women are workers who are not 
paid in slump or boom, and whose hours of work and extent of involve- 
ment in jewellery work vary with the requirements of the market and the 
position of their husbands. Women do jewellery work for ‘flexible’ hours, 
fitting chain weaving into their daily domestic work schedules. How- 
ever, this flexibility of work in chain weaving is accompanied by an in- 
flexible work schedule for women, since they have to take care of all the 
domestic responsibilities and have little time for leisure. This is how 
Shobha described her typical day: 


I get up at 6.30 a.m. in the morning, prepare breakfast for my family 
and pack tiffin for my children. After my children leave for school 
at 8 a.m., I wash dishes, clean the house, wash clothes and make 
lunch. When my children come back from school at 2 p.m., we have 
lunch. I then wash the dishes and sit down to weave the chain for 
2-3 hours. In the evening it is tea and dinner preparation and dishes. 
I hardly get any spare time. In case of emergency orders, I sometime 
stay awake till 1 a.m. weaving chains. 


The important point to note is that women work in the confines of 
their homes in Delhi not just because they can fit in their domestic chores 
with jewellery work, but also because the ‘invisibility’ of their work 
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helps to reinforce the subjective identities of men as breadwinners and 
maintain their control over women’s sexuality. The functional flexibility 
by women within jewellery production is limited to movement between 
jewellery making and supervision of the artisans. Their functional flexi- 
bility is greater in the context of moving between production and repro- 
duction work. 

The analysis of handmade jewellery production in Delhi and NEPZ 
shows that the extent of financial and numerical flexibility available to 
different actors depends on their position in the hierarchy of the labour 
process. It also shows that every person is a source of financial and nu- 
merical flexibility for the person from whom she/he receives payment. 
The entrepreneurs, contractors and the artisans are able to pass on some 
of the disadvantages of their flexibility down the hierarchy of production. 
It is the employees, the young and child workers and the women unpaid 
family workers who provide financial flexibility but derive none. How- 
ever, employees may shift from one workshop to another, and may even 
bargain to become artisans. For young and child workers, the phase of 
immobility and little control over their labour power is a temporary one 
in their lifecycle. For women, on the other hand, their construction as 
housewives, the social control over their sexuality and the restriction on 
their mobility means that the few women who are represented in hand- 
made jewellery production in Delhi have little or no prospect of moving 
up in the production hierarchy or even being recognised as independent 
workers. They continue to be a source of financially flexible labour for 
their husbands, moving between the boundaries of production and re- 
production work, according to familial requirements. 


y 
Machine-made jewellery production in the NEPZ 


The labour process of machine-made jewellery production in NEPZ is 
quasi-formal and the workers are recruited both informally through per- 
sonal contacts and formally through advertisements and interviews. The 
workers work full time, with little flexibility in hours of work or the pre- 
valence of any shift system. Sometimes, workers are required to work 
overtime, which does give some numerical flexibility to the entrepreneurs. 
There is no subcontracting or home working in machine-made jewellery 
production. Thus, the financial flexibility for the firm is mainly in the 
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context of the casualisation of the labour force. There is some evidence 
of functional flexibility of the workforce, but it is not related to changes 
in the nature of the product demanded. Among the companies engaged 
in handmade and machine-made jewellery production, there is no move- 
ment of artisans from one sector to the other following changes in demand. 


Types and experience of flexibility 


Table 2 shows the employment profile of the production workers in the 
six companies involved in machine-made jewellery production in NEPZ, 
categorised on the basis of their contractual status as permanent ‘or tem- 
porary and casual. Here, I distinguish between temporary workers who 
have a fixed period of contract from casual workers who are paid on 
piece-rate basis. To discern the extent of financial flexibility available to 
each firm and the gendered nature of the same, I define the workers with 
temporary and casual contracts as flexible labour, in my initial analysis. 
Other methods firms resort to in order to gain financial flexibility will be 
taken up in the discussion under each firm category. The financial flexi- 
bility of the firm derived from the dispensability of the workers also 
means a greater numerical flexibility. The companies have been arranged 
in descending order of financial flexibility, starting with a firm with all 
flexible labour, moving to four mixed firms with flexible and permanent 
labour and ending with a firm with no flexible labour. The mixed firms 
are arranged in descending order of the extent of feminised flexibility. 

As can be seen from Table 2, the employment of women in the six 
companies engaged in machine-made jewellery production under study 
varies from 11.4 per cent to 34.2 per cent. The average representation of 
women in machine-made jewellery production is 25 per cent. 

Table 2 shows that 31 per cent of all female workers and 22.6 per cent 
of all male workers are temporary and casual workers, indicating that a 
greater proportion of the female than the male workforce is engaged in 
flexible forms of employment. Men are 77 per cent of permanent workers 
and 68.6 per cent of temporary or casual workers compared with their 
overall representation in the workforce at 75 per cent. Women make up 
23 per cent of permanent and 31.4 per cent of temporary or casual workers. 
Thus women are under-represented among permanent workers but are 
over-represented in temporary and casual work compered with their pro- 
portion in the total production workforce at 25 per cent. There are wide 
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variations in the percentage of flexible workers out of the total workforce 
in the sample companies, ranging from nil in the case of Bharat Ratna 
Jewellers to 100 per cent in the case of Raghav Jewellers. In Dimple 
Jewellers, Victor Jewellers and Pratap Diamond Jewellers, the percentage 
of female casual workers is higher than the percentage of male casual 
workers. 

Chandra Jewellers is the sole company where only male workers are 
recruited as casual/temporary workers. This is because the unit is involved 
in diamond cutting and polishing done by male workers who receive 
piece-rate payment. Thus, of the six companies, only in three is there a 
feminisation of flexibilisation. l 

All production workers in Raghav Jewellers are on casual and tem- 


paying social security benefits’. Raghav Jewellers has a policy of over- 
time, but it is not compulsory for the workers. Because of restrictions on 
night work for women, it can be said that male workers are numerically 
more flexible in their hours of work. There is a gender division of labour 


functional flexibility for some women who are trained in both quality 
control and wax casting. 

In my follow-up visits to the houses of the women respondents, 
I found that of the five women workers I had interviewed, only one woman 
who was functionally flexible and knew both quality control and wax 
casting was retained, whereas all others were sacked. Dimple Jewellers 
has the highest differential in the proportionate representation of women 
in flexible work as compared to men. 

As can be seen from Table 2, while all women in Dimple Jewellers 
are temporary or casual workers, 38.5 per cent of all men are temporary 
or casual workers. The typical policy of Dimple Jewellers is to keep 
women as ‘permanently casual’ workers in the company at very low 
wage rates. These workers are not issued any appointment letter and 
their gate pass is made anew after every two months. This relieves the 
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company from its obligations to workers under the Provident Fund (PF) 
and Employee State Insurance (ESI) laws,’ as well as its obligation to 


of the work. Jyoti, working in the wax department, expressed her resent- 
ment at her continued temporary status: 


I raised the issue of permanency many times with the management. 
They would just say, if you want to work in our factory you may 
work or you may leave. This is the case with all the women in this 
company. None of us is permanent, nor do we get any bonus, leave or 
any other benefit. But every time I raise the issue they say you may 
leave—what can I say after that? I have got used to this company £0 
I am not looking for alternative jobs. Sometimes they would just give 
us false hope that they would do it in the future. 


The women protested against the non-issue of permanent gate passes by 
sitting outside the zone, but the protest was disrupted and was not suc- 
cessful. The policy of keeping women as permanently casual workers is 
accompanied by policies of compulsory overtime, which gives additional 
numerical flexibility to the employers. 

In Dimple Jewellers, there is a strict gender division of jobs, with 
women segregated in the wax and quality control departments. Even 
within the ‘women’s jobs’, there is little functional flexibility. Some women 
are trained and continue to work in certain sub-processes, in order to en- 
hance their efficiency and help prevent their moving to other companies. 


6 The Employees Provident Funds and Miscellaneous Provisions Act came into ex- 
istence in 1952, to ensure compulsory PF, Family Pension Fund and Deposit Linked 
Insurance in factories and other establishments for the benefit of employees. It applies to 
factories employing twenty ar more persons and engaged in the mannfacturmg of the 
items as mentioned in Schedule I of the Act (Kumar 1995: 27). 

1 The ESI is the first major legislation on social security for Industrial workers in 
India. The scheme, as por provisions of the Act, is devised so as to provide social protection 
to workers in contingencies such as illness, long-term sickness or any other health mak 


non-power using factories, employing twenty or more persons. As of now, employees of 
the covered factories and establishments earning wages up to Rs 3,000 per month come 
under the purview of the scheme (ibid.: 40). 
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Purnima explained how she was involved in a sub-process of cleaning in 
the wax department: 


I have always been in cleaning wax pieces. However, I would like to 
do other tasks as well so that if I have to change the job, I will have 
better prospects and a higher salary. In Bharat Ratna Jewellers if one 
knows the entire range of tasks one gets Rs 3000. But here they do 
not let me learn all the tasks. 


Thus, functional rigidity and specialisation is encouraged to increase 
the efficiency of the workers and to prevent the mobility of workers to 
other companies. 

Pratap Diamond Jewellers is second among the feminised flexible 
companies. Here, 35.8 per cent of all female and 14.7 per cent of all 
male production workers are on temporary and casual contracts. Pratap 
Diamond Jewellers employ large numbers of women as trainees in wax 
stone setting at a very low wage level and the women’s contracts are ter- 
minated within three months on the plea that they have not learnt the 
work well and a fresh group of women trainees is taken on. This policy 
of a rotating pool of women workers provides a financially and numeric- 
ally flexible labour force. The strategic dismissal of the majority of women 
within three months helps the company to keep its labour costs low and 
to pay permanent training rates with no social security benefits. The 
company also gets extra numerical flexibility from the women workers 
in wax stone setting who are forced to do overtime for no payment. More- 
over, even the workers who are permanent may not have this confirmed 
through an official letter. As Gayatri said, ‘I get the PF and ESI but I do 
not know that I am permanent and I have not been given any appointment 
letter. No one in our company has been given any appointment letter’. 
There is little functional flexibility of male or female workers here. 

Victor Jewellers is the third company with the most feminised flexible 
workforce. Here, 16.6 per cent of male and 20 per cent of female produc- 
tion workers had a temporary and casual status. The percentage of casual/ 
temporary women employees is greater than that of the male employees 
here. The export manager of Victor Jewellers, Mongia, informed me that 
the temporary workers are made permanent in 3—6 months, after the com- 
pletion of the training period. However, according to a woman worker, 
Mansi, “They initially told me that I would be made permanent after 
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three months. However, now it has been six months and I am still a tem- 
porary worker’. Many workers deemed permanent are also not issued 
any letter of confirmation. 

Additional numerical flexibility is gained by making the women 
workers do overtime. According to Mansi, ‘They make me work overtime 
for an hour or two on some days and do not even make any payment for 
the same. Sometimes I feel dissatisfied and want to leave’. The policy of 
forced overtime without payment is not followed for the male workers. 
There is little functional flexibility of workers in this company; as elab- 
orated by Mongia: “We train the workers in a job and retain them in the 
same job and do not shift the workers from one job to the other’. 

Chandra Jewellers is the only company which has a masculinised flexi- 
ble workforce, with 19.5 per cent of men and none of the women on 
temporary and casual contracts. The production manager, Navneet, ex- 
plained this: 


We like to keep all our workers on permanent contracts to give them 
a sense of security. However, in case of cutting and polishing of dia- 
monds the workers are on casual contracts and are paid by the piece. 
This is because there is a need to be very strict on the quality control 
here and also to bring out the best productivity of the worker. Moreover 
the work available varies from time to time. Since only men are suitable 
for this job you will find some men on casual contracts. 


In Chandra Jewellers, the men working on a piece-rate basis provide 
numerical and financial flexibility to the firm. Banerjee’s (1996) assertion 
of flexible work conditions existing with a masculinised workforce, 
because of men being preferred for the job, holds here. However, it is 
not that the general conditions of flexibility exist in the market but that 
the nature of the job of diamond cutting requires close quality control 
which is assured by piece-rate payment and flexibilisation. At the same 
time, Chandra Jewellers maintained a strict policy on the gender div- 
ision of labour, so that Elson’s (1996) assertion that the gender division 
of labour is not overridden by flexibility also holds here. The company 
did not gain additional numerical flexibility through overtime require- 
ments for its workers. 

None of the female or male respondents on permanent contracts had 


been issued any letter confirming their permanency. Fhough casual and 
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temporary workers are more easily dispensable, many permanent workers 
were retrenched during the course of my first nine months of fieldwork. 
This was due to a decline in export demand for the company’s products. 
One of the male respondents, Ajay Manna, was issued a notice of ineffi- 
ciency and non-alertness prior to retrenchment. A woman respondent 
Roopa, on the other hand, was asked to resign voluntarily and no prior 
notice of any kind was issued.’ 

Of the two men and three women respondents interviewed, only one 
woman, Mrinalini, was still in her job at the time of the follow-up intez- 
view. Mrinalini was functionally flexible and had worked in the quality 
control, wax and stone studding departments. Most of the other woman 
respondents who were terminated had only worked in the wax department. 
Mrinalini’s case reveals the inverse relationship between functional flexi- 
bility and numerical flexibility, noted by Walby (1989). 

Bharat Ratna Jewellers is the only company where all male and female 
production workers are on permanent contracts. Anil Bhatnagar, the man- 
aging director of the company, explained: ‘We keep all our workers on 
permanent contracts, to build up their allegiance to the company’. This 
company does not have any policy of overtime work for the workers, so 
they are neither financially nor numerically flexible. 

However, there is some functional flexibility among the workers. This 
was explained by Anil, as follows: 


Different processes work at a different pace and we have to manage 
accordingly. To keep all the workers fully occupied at all times some 
workers are trained in more than one task. It is through this monitoring 
that we assure that the company can meet the export demand in the 
right time. 


Savita, a female production worker, and Hari, a male production 
worker, affirmed this. According to Savita, ‘I am normally involved in 
quality contro] and checking. However there are days when I also do 


* According to Section 25F of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the employee must be 
given ons month’s notice in writing indicating the reason for retrenchment, and 
retrenchment must be effected after expiry of period of notice or the employee ahould be 
given wages for the notice penod in lieu of such notice. The employee should be paid, at 
the time of retrenchment, compensation equivalent to fifteen days average pay for every 
completed year of service or any part thereof in excess of six months (Kumar 1995). 
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packaging after finishing on quality control’. According to Han, ‘I do 
polishing and plating of the jewellery pieces. But intermittently I also 
follow up the quality control and packaging though I never myself actually 
do it’. Here, the functional flexibility of the workers is accompanied 
with a gender division of labour and both women and men are functionally 
flexible within jobs defined as women’s and men’s. Thus, Elson’s (1996) 
assertion that the gender division of labour determines the nature of flexi- 
bility is true here. The functional flexibility of the workers is not linked 
to changes in demand, but is resorted to in order to keep the workers 
fully occupied at all times. The inverse relationship between functional 
flexibility and numerical flexibility is not noted here. 

From the given analysis of the nature of flexible practices followed in 
the six companies, it can be said that there is a slight feminisation of 
financial and numerical flexibility in that there is a greater proportional 
representation of women as casual and temporary workers. Four of the 
six firms resort to additional measures of flexibility through overtime 
work. Only in the case of Raghav Jewellers is the overtime work optional 
for the worker. In the other three firms, flexible overtime work is com- 
pulsory for the workers and is especially imposed on casual and temporary 
workers. 

In the case of both Raghav Jewellers and Chandra Jewellers, functional 
flexibility is noted for two women. Though the sample is too small to 
generalise from, the two cases of functional flexibility here bear an inverse 
relationship to numerical flexibility, as is noted by Walby (1989). While, 
on the one hand, some companies retain the functionally flexible workers 
at the time of recession, there are other companies like Dimple Jewellers, 
which follow a policy of specialisation of tasks for some workers, both 
to retain them in the company and to reduce their mobility. 


VI 
Conclusion 


The handmade jewellery sector in Delhi has been in existence from as 
early as 1880, a century before liberalisation in India, and handmade 
jewellery continues to be made even in EPZs like the NEPZ, set up in 
the 1980s. A masculinised labour force, working in flexible conditions 
characterises this sector. Thus, Banerjee’s (1996) rejection of the nec- 
essary connection between globalisation, flexibilisation and feminisation 
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appears to be substantiated. The practices of organising handmade 
jewellery production in a communal space and of excluding women from 
that space are tied to discourses on the need to protect women’s sexuality. 
The exclusion of women is linked to the practice of communal living 
and the working of male artisans, which allows the contractor to maximise 
his numerical flexibility through the use of the labour of the artisans and 
employees at any hour of the day or night. In this case, numerical and 
financial flexibility is accompanied by the exclusion of women from the 
visible spaces of the workshops and factories. 

There is a hierarchy of subcontracting at different levels in handmade 
jewellery production, where persons higher up in the hierarchy are able 
to pass on some of the disadvantage of flexibility to persons lower down 
the hierarchy. There is gate keeping by age, class and gender, with male 
employees, youth and children lowest in the power hierarchy and women 
outside it. The male employees, youth and children have the potential of 
climbing the ladder of subcontracting to become artisans and contractors 
and derive advantages from flexibility. But, women are outside the visible 
workforce. 

A few women who are incorporated as hidden unpaid family workers 
further enhance the numerical flexibility of their husbands, who are con- 
tractors in all the four cases, and this takes care of any sudden rise in 
demand. The women’s unpaid labour is also an additional source of finan- 
cial flexibility for the contractors, which is crucial in the initial years of 
establishing their contracting business. Thus, from the analysis of the 
gendered labour process in handmade jewellery production, one can 
clearly agree with Elson’s (1996) claim that the gender division of labour 
determines the form of flexibility. In this case, the broad gender division 
of labour, with women at home and men in paid work, helps to organise 
a masculinised communal living and work space in the workshops and 
factories, which gives maximum flexibility in terms of hours worked to 
the contractor. Only the few women doing set work in Delhi cross the 
gender division of labour, making Standing’s (1989) assertion that flexi- 
bilisation leads to women substituting for men true in a limited way. 
However, this does not elevate the position of women, for here their 
work is constituted as help to men and is outside the monetised economy. 
As to functional flexibility in handmade jewellery production in Delhi, 
the contractor has a big pool of artisans and employees who specialise in 
different processes or groups of processes, which can be used to cater to 
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the demand for different types of jewellery—chains, plain jewellery sets 
or enamelled jewellery. In NEPZ, the entrepreneur can tap only the 
artisans, employees and child/young workers residing within the factories 
of NEPZ, because of restrictions in getting gold processed ide the 
zone. In none of the cases are the artisans, employees or child/young 
workers functionally flexible to take care of the changes in the nature of 
demand. 

In machine-made jewellery production, one finds that, of the six firms, 
two have no gender disparity in the flexibilisation or otherwise of the 
workforce: workers of both sexes are either fully permanent or fully 
flexibilised in terms of contractual status. The flexibilisation of labour 
is gendered in four companies, of which flexibilisation is feminised in 
three and masculinised in one. So, there is a slight feminisation of flexi- 
ble work overall, but it is not very marked. The categorisation of the 


~ workers as temporary or permanent is permeable, for there are many 


permanent workers who are not issued any letters of permanency. Some 
permanent workers have even had their job terminated, by forcing them 
to resign or by making charges of inefficiency against them. Women are 
overall the more flexible workforce by status, and the flexible status is 
in many cases linked to lower wage levels. Here, flexibility does not 
reduce the gender division of labour. There is no instance of women sub- 
stituting for men due to the needs of a numerically flexible workforce. 
Thus, again, Elson’s (1996) conclusion that the gender division of labour 
structures flexibility seems to be validated here. However, in the case of 
Chandra Jewellers, flexible labour is mesculinised and Banesjee’s (1996) 
assertion that flexibility can co-exist with a masculinised workforce is 
substantiated. As to functional flexibility, men are not necessarily more 
flexible than women. There are certain instances of some women workers 
who knew more than one process being retained when many others who 
did not were terminated. The functional flexibility of the workers here 
does not imply the capacity to cater to different types of demand, but 
means that with decline in demand, some workers can perform more 
than one task in the event of other workers being terminated. 

From ‘he analysis, it can be seen that the validity of the various con- 
tentions about the relationship between flexibility and the gendering of 
the labour process vary across different contexts. This underlines the 
importance of detailed and located studies such as this. 
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Major caste matters: 
Caste and politics in rural Bihar 


Gaurang R. Sahay 





M.N. Srinivas described rural India as characterised by the presence of locally influential 
‘dominant castes’. This article ts an empirical engagement with the concept of ‘dominant 


in onder to illustrate the fluidity of caste equations in contemporary Bihar. It also high. 
lights the role of state institutions such as the police and the courts, but most significantly, 
electoral representation itself, as an instrament for fostering social change and political 
dynamism. 





I 
Introduction 


Politics is an act of acquiring and exercising power for the pursuit of 
certain interests or goals (Kothari 1970: 10). For this purpose, people or- 
ganise mass support by mobilising existing allegiances and forging new 
alliances. In Indian villages, caste is still the principal institution struc- 
turing allegiances and relationships (see Dumont 1988; Gupta 2004) and 
as such, it plays a very important role in the realm of politics. To quote 
Béteille: 
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Caste may enter into the political process m a number of ways. Firstly, 
appeals may be made to caste loyalties in a general way....Secondly, 
networks of interpersonal relations are activated both during 
elections and at other times for mobilising support along caste lines. 
Since kinship, marriage and commensality often stop short at the 
boundaries of caste, intra-caste relations are very important. Finally, 
caste associations...may seek to articulate caste interests in an organ- 
ised manner. (Béteille 1997: 83; see also, Bayly 2001; Dirks 2001; 
Frankel and Rao 1989; Gupta 1997, 2001; Kaviraj 1997; Kothari 
1970; Rudolph and Rudolph 1960, 1969; Srinivas 1962, 1996) 


Based on data collected during fieldwork in the Unwas village 
panchayat of Buxar district in Bihar,' this article explores the dynamics 
of the relationship between caste and politics as expressed through pat- 
terns of leadership, dominance, conflict and alliances. Dominance is con- 
structed through a range of measures, including numerical strength, and 
economic and political power, but it is also contested. The contestation 
best emerges in the process of elections, which exemplify the way in 
which caste identities are politically mediated rather than primordial. 
By comparing three different sets of elections—panchayat, assembly and 
parliamentary—this article brings out the mediating role of institutions 
like political parties in shaping the relationship between caste and politics. 
As against village panchayat elections where individuals stand for elec- 
tions and mobilise votes on the basis of their own caste identity, in assem- 
bly and parliamentary elections, they are forced to make alliances on the 
platform of particular political parties. These platforms may also include 
reference to caste, as in the Dalit base of the Bahujan Samaj Party (here- 
after BSP) or the ‘Backward Caste’ base of the Rashtriya Janata Dal 
(hereafter RJD) or the Samajwadi Party, but such references are recast in 
the ‘secular’ sphere of rights and affirmative action, as against mere caste 
identity. The fieldwork draws on observations of the village panchayat 
elections held in Buxar in 2001; the Parliamentary elections of 1999 and 
2004; and the Legislative Assembly (hereafter Assembly) elections of 
2000 and 2005. 


! Buxar district is situated in the southwest pert of Bihar. Distncts in Bihar are divided 


into blocks, and blocks into village penchayats. A village panchayat in the state generally 
consists of more than one revenue village. 
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Il 
The field 


Unwas village panchayat comprises thirteen Bhojpuri-speaking villages, 
including some small and almost single-caste settlements—Unwas, 
Bakasada, Parasi, Koch, Tajpur, Bishrampur, Bharchakia, Malhikawana, 
Gopinathpur, Kanpura, Mukundpur, Raghupur and Kesari Dera (see 
Table 1). All the villages are situated in close proximity to each other, 
within a radius of roughly 4 km. They are situated approximately 17-20 
km south of Buxar, a district town. A narrow pakka (tarred) road intersects 
the panchayat, connecting it to Buxar in the north and to a national high- 
way in the south. Among all the villages, Unwas is the only one situated 
on both sides of the road. 

The panchayat represents most of the castes found in the Bhojpuri- 
speaking area of Bihar. There are thirty castes in the panchayat. Five of 
them (Chamar, Dhobi, Dom, Dusadh and Netua) belong to the category 
of ‘Scheduled Castes’.? There are twenty ‘Backward Castes’? such as the 
Bari, Bhar, Bind, Gaderia, Gond, Kalwar, Kamkar, Kanu, Koeri, Kohar, 
Kurmi, Lohar, Nau, Nonia, Paneri, Rajbhar, Sonar, Tatwa, Teli and 
Yadav. In addition, there are the Brahmins, Bhumihars, Kayasthas, 
Mahabrahmans and Rajputs, who constitute the ‘Forward Caste’ category. 


? The category ‘Scheduled Caste’ was first brought into use during the period of British 
rule by The Government of India Act, 1935. The Government of Indta (Scheduled Castes) 


with the most impure work and menial labour with no possibility of upward mobility, 
and were subjected to severe social exclusion and disadvantages, in comparison to the 
other castes. 

> The term “Backward Caste’ signifies those castes that have been categorised as ‘Other 
Backward Classes’ (OBCs) by constitutional provision. It consists of those castes which, 
like the ‘Scheduled Castes’, were in the past subjected to exclusions and, therefore, 
remained socially and educationally backward, despite having a higher position than the 
‘Scheduled Castes’ in the local, traditional caste hierarchy. Based on the recommendations 
of the Mandal Commission, the Government of India made the category operational 
throughout the country from 1990. 

* People m the villages use the term ‘Forward Caste’ to signify those castes which do 
not belong to either the ‘Scheduled Caste’ or ‘OBCs’ category. Though the term is not a 
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In terms of household numbers, the Koeris constitute the most popu- 
lous caste, followed by the Yadav, Chamar, Brahmin, Nonia, Kamkar, 
Kanu, Rajput, Teli, Bhar, Lohar, Bind, Kurmi, Sonar, Kobar, Katwar, Gond, 
Nau, Dusadh, Gaderia, Rajbhar, Dhobi, Kayastha, Bari, Mahabrahman, 
Netna, Paneri, Bhumihar, Dom and Tatwa castes, in that order (see 
Table 2). Apart from these castes, there is a sizeable Muslim community 
(100 households) spread over three villages, namely, Bakasada, Parasi 
and Unwas in the panchayat.’ 

These castes, in terms of numerical and economic power, can be 
grouped into categories of major and minor castes at the level of both the 
panchayat and the village. At the level of the panchayat, as Table 2 reveals, 
the Koeri, Yadav and Brahmin are the major castes in both numerical 
and economic terms, and the Chamar and Nonia major only in numerical 
terms. The remaining castes are minor vis-à-vis both aspects. At the vil- 
lage level, as we see in Table 1, the major castes in numeric terms are: 
the Brahmin, Yadav and Chamar in Unwas; the Koeri and Nonia in 
Bishrampur, the Brahmin and Chamar in Koch; the Brahmin, Koeri and 
Yadav in Bakasada; the Rajput, Koeri and Brahmin in Parasi; the Koeri 
and Yadav in Malhikawana; the Koeri in Bharchakia, Kanpura, Mukundpur 
and Kesari Dera; and the Yadav in Gopinathpur, Tajpur and Raghupur. 

Table 1 shows that the larger villages generally have a greater number 
of castes. Unwas, Bakasada, Parasi and Koch are bigger villages, inhabited 
by a good number of castes belonging to all three categories—‘Forward 
Caste’, ‘Backward Caste’ and ‘Scheduled Caste’. The other nine villages 
are inhabited by a few castes or a single caste. Like the ‘Forward Castes’, 
most “Scheduled Castes’ reside in Unwas, Bakasada, Parasi and Koch, 


constitutional or official category, it is widely used by villagers, particularly for differ- 
entiating between themecives. 

* The Muslim community is divided into six caste-like occupational/artisan groups, 
namely, Ansari, Nav, Ditunia, Sai, Darji and Dafali. Ansaris constitute the largest group 
(around half of the total Muslim households) and they are followed by Neus, Diunias, 
Darjis, Dafalis and Sais, in that order Ansaris and Naus live in Bakasada and Parasi vil 
lages; Dhunias in Bakasada village; Darjis and Dafalis in Unwas village; and Sais in 
Parasi village. However, unlike among the Hindus, caste-like divisions do not matter sig- 
nificantly in ordering the social relations among the Muslims in the villages. The Muslims, 
who are all officially OBC, occupy similar lower socio-economic positions in the villages 
as their OBC caste counterparts among the Hindus. The Hindus treat the Muslims as a 
homogeneous group and refer to them as a single caste, namely, Muslim jati (caste). Fol- 
lowing this, I too have treated the Muslims as a single category here. 
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whereas the other nine villages are predominantly populated by ‘Back- 
ward Castes’, particularly the Koeri and the Yadav. ‘Forward Castes’, 
namely, the Brahmin and the Rajput, are economically dominant in 
Unwas, Parasi and Koch villages, particularly in terms of ownership of 
land. In the other ten villages, the Koeri or Yadav, as the biggest land- 
holding castes, are economically quite strong. 

Among all the villages, Unwas is the biggest village in terms of area, 
size of population and caste composition. Residents of nearby villages 
come to Unwas to avail of transportation, medical services, postal and 
communication facilities and educational institutions, and to shop for 
basic goods. It is the only village in the panchayat to have a high school 
and a post office. That is why the panchayat has been named the Unwas 
Village panchayat. 

I stayed in Unwas as an anthropological observer and visited other 
villages of the panchayat from time to time, particularly during elections. 
My research in Unwas began in 1991 when, as a doctoral student, I stayed 
there for about one and a half years. After that I made several visits to 
enrich and update my data, and to observe major events such as the village 
panchayat election of 2001, the Parliamentary elections of 1999 and 2004 
and the Assembly elections of 2000 and November 2005. I collected 
caste-wise data pertaining to the number of households and landholdings 
in the villages during the second half of 2005. 


M 
Caste inequality and conflict 


Castes can, and do, operate along multiple nodes in the realm of politics. 
One of them is the pattern of caste dominance in the everyday life of the 
villagers. In this section, I attempt to understand this pattern, keeping in 
mind the concept of ‘dominant caste’. According to M.N. Srinivas: 


A caste may be said to be ‘dominant’ when it preponderates numeric- 
ally over the other castes, and when it also wields preponderant eco- 
nomic and political power. A large and powerful caste group can be 
more easily dominant if its position in the local caste hierarchy is not 
too low. (Srinivas 2002: 75) 
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Srinivas further adds two more criteria to the concept: ‘the number of 
educated persons in a caste and the occupations they pursue’ (ibid.). By 
virtue of these qualities, Srinivas argues, a dominant caste commands 
respect from other castes and becomes a model for Sanskritisation in a 
village, and its members are consulted by other castes on important occa- 
sions, including ceremonial ones. In a village, people defer to the power 
of dominant caste members, which enables them to play a decisive role 
in the settlement of disputes or the resolution of caste conflict at the 
local level (ibid.). Moreover, Srinivas observes: ‘The leaders of a dom- 
inant caste resembled chieftains, and evoked fear and respect from ordin- 
ary folk. Each leader was the head of a faction and relations between 
leaders of rival factions were distinctly unfriendly’ (Srinivas 1966: 152). 

Following the given conceptualisation, I should like to remark that 
there is no one caste at the level of the Unwas village panchayat today 
that can be described as a dominant caste. This is because the various 
forms of power that define a dominant caste are dispersed, particularly 
among the major castes, namely, the Brahmin, Koeri and Yadav. There- 
fore, the pattern of dominance at the level of the panchayat does not cen- 
tre around a single caste, but overlaps between all the major castes. 

The economic status of a caste in the panchayat is primarily determined 
through its ownership of land. This is because agriculture is the main 
occupation in the area, and even most off-farm trading activities are con- 
nected with the buying and selling of agricultural products. Table 2 shows 
that the Brahmin, Koeri and Yadav are the major landholding castes 
- in the panchayat and hardly differ from each other in economic terms, 
as they own land that is roughly equal in size. These three castes own 
711.1 (24.3 per cent), 640.5 (21.9 per cent) and 872.3 (29.8 per cent) acres 
of land respectively, out of 2,928 acres. Thus, these three, out of the 
thirty-one castes including the Muslim community, own 2,223.9 acres 
of land togethers, or 76 per cent of the total land in the panchayat. These 
three major castes also do not differ much from one another in terms of 
their numerical or political (voting) power: as Table 2 shows, each one 
of them consists of a sizeable number of households and together represent 
44.2 per cent of the total number of households in the panchayat. The 
Brahmin, Koeri and Yadav castes are represented in the panchayat by 
121 (8.7 per cent), 286 (20.5 per cent) and 210 (15 per cent) households 
respectively, out of 1,397 households. Though there are fewer Brahmin 
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households than the Koeris and Yadavs, they do not lag far behind these 
castes in terms of either voting or numerical power since the size of their 
households is usually larger than that of other castes. Moreover, the 
Brahmins have disproportionate landholdings compared to their numer- 
ical strength. 

Apart from these three castes, as Table 2 reveals, the Chamar, Nonia 
and Muslims comprise a substantial number of households in the panchayat, 
and are represented by 165 (11.8 per cent), cighty-two (5.9 per cent) and 
100 (7.2 per cent) households respectively. Thus, collectively, they are 
represented by 347 (24.9 per cent) households, out of the 1,397 house- 
holds in the panchayat. Nevertheless, their numerical power 1s constrained 
by their chronic landlessness. The Chamar, Nonia and Muslims own only 
38.4 (1.3 per cent), 40.6 (1.4) and 67.8 (2.3 per cent) acres of land re- 
spectively, out of 2,928 acres. Other castes in the panchayat are minor in 
both numerical and economic terms, and do not have any noticeable pol- 
itical power. However, the Rajputs, despite being few in number at the 
panchayat level, exercise some political power, because they are a major 
caste in the Buxar Parliamentary or Assembly constituencies. 

The educational profile of the panchayat is not impressive. While the 
Chamars, Nonias and Muslims lag far behind the Brahmins, Koeris and 
Yadavs, there are differences among the last three as well. While the 
Brahmins and Koeris have roughly the same level of educational attain- 
ment, the Yadavs trail behind them. It is important to note that Srinivas’ 
charactensation of the relationship between the dominant caste and others 
as marked by respect and deference does not hold for Unwas panchayat. 
In spite of the powerful position that certam castes hold in the panchayat, 
none of them commands particular respect from other castes. In fact, 
there is a feeling of antagonism that exists between castes (see Bouglé 
1971). Although such a feeling is fairly recognisable on a daily basis, it 
becomes more pronounced when castes compete or fight against one an- 
other for power (this theme is dealt with in detail in the following pages). 

A somewhat similar pattern of caste dominance is also observed even 
at the level of the villages that together make up the panchayat. Table 1 
demonstrates that in Bakasada village, economic and/or numerical power 
is dispersed chiefly among the Brahmins, Koeris, Rajputs, Yadavs and 
Muslims, and in Parasi among the Brahmins, Koeris and Rajputs. How- 
ever, such a high level of diffusion of power among castes is not visible 
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in other villages of the panchayat. In fact, the Brahmins in Unwas and 
Koch, the Koeris in Bharchakia and Bishrampur, and the Yadavs in 
Malhikawana, Gopmathpur and Tajpur display a high degree of concentra- 
As we see in Table 1, the Brahmins in Unwas own 425 (58.8 per cent) 
acres of land out of 723.3 acres, and make up sixty-cight (18.8 per cent) 
households out of 361. In Koch, the Brahmins own 135.2 (68 per 
cent) acres of land out of 198.8 acres, and comprise sixteen (12.5 per cent) 
households out of 128. The Koeris in Bharchakia and Bishrampor own 
145.9 (94 per cent) and 91.4 (93.1 per cent) acres of land out of 155.2 
and 98.1 acres respectively. They make up fifty-nine (80.8 per cent) 
households out of the seventy-three in Bharchakia, and thirty-one 
(36.9 per cent) households out of eighty-four in Bishrampur. The Yadav 
caste in Malhikawana, Gopinathpur and Tajpur owns 123.8 (61.7 per 
cent), 213.1 (80.9 per cent) and 215.9 (81.1 per cent) acres of land out of 
200.7, 263.3 and 266.1 acres respectively. It consists of eighteen (31 per 
cent) households out of fifty-cight in Malhikawana, twenty (37.7 per 
cent) households out of fifty-three in Gopinathpur and sixty-six 
(61.6 per cent) households out of 107 in Tajpur. While these statistics 
suggest that these castes will dominate and determine village life, they 
are not the only ones who structure and contro] power in the respective 
villages. Other major castes such as the Yadav and the Chamar in Unwas, 
the Nonia in Bishrampur, the Chamar in Koch, the Koeri in Malhikawana 
and the Bind m Tajpur are strong contenders for power. This results in a 
noticeably hostile situation in the villages, which, at times, culminates 
m open and violent conflict among the major castes. 

During my fieldwork, I heard of many cases of caste conflict involving 
the major castes of a village in the panchayat. Here, I describe a few 
major cases that occurred in the recent past. In Unwas, a few years ago, 
a serious conflict broke out between the Chamars and Brahmins over 
fishing in a public pond that was situated near the village on the northern 
side, which was surrounded by agricultural fields owned by the Brahmins 
and Yadavs. In this conflict, the Brahmins beat up and humiliated the 
Chamars. The Chamar caste leaders reported the case to the police and 
waited several weeks for justice. When they realised that the top offi- 
cials at the police station—most of whom belonged to the ‘Forward 
Castes’ and were under the influence of the Brahmin politicians of the 
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area’—-were deliberately not taking any action against the Brahmins, 
they retaliated by leading a group of Chamars to thrash some of the 
Brahmins in their village. 

More recently, another major conflict erupted between the Brahmins 
and Chamars in Unwas when some Chamars tried to take possession of 
a large piece of public land for farming. The land in question was attached 
to a plot of land owned by a Brahmin household. The Brahmin house- 
hold interpreted this act as a case of encroachment on its land that it 
claimed to be justly using by tradition. Consequently, the Brahmins vio- 
lently opposed this act. In this conflict, the Chamars were not humiliated; 
- they defended themselves successfully and managed to hold on to roughly 
half of the public land. Unlike the earlier case, this conflict was not taken 
to the police station, and the leaders of the respective castes settled the 
dispute at the village level. 

Two other serious conflicts have taken place between the Brahmins 
and Yadavs in Unwas. The first conflict ensued when a Yadav boy eloped 
with and married a Brahmin girl from the same village. The Brahmins 
organised rallies to protest and were, reportedly, also planning some vio- 
lent action. The Yadavs, particularly their leaders; successfully protected 
the couple. This conflict is now in court for settlement. Second, in 2005, 
the Brahmins and Yadavs fought violently with each other when some 
grazing livestock owned by a Yadav strayed into a cultivated field owned 
by a Brahmin. This case was brought before the police by both parties, 
initiate action unless be was bribed and the officer would take the side of 
i Ra O E cm icc 
without registering it with the police. 

In 2005, acodit broke out between the Kapus aad Koena Pace 
when a couple of drunken Rajputs started abusing other caste villagers, 
vehemently and this developed into a serious brawl between some people 
from both castes. Due to the timely mtervention of leaders of both the 
castes, this clash did not develop into a caste feud. However, the animos- 
ity between these castes continues. In Koch, the Chamars have been 


6 KK. Tiwari and Jagnarayan Trivedi, both Brahmins, represented the Buxer Parila- 
mentary and Legislative Assembly constituency respectively, and led the 
politics of the area at this time. 
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contesting the dominance of the Brahmins by establishing control over 
land and other public resources, and over everyday village-level socio- 
cultural affairs. This contestation has led to theft and bloodshed on both 
sides. Even in villages with only one major caste, other castes often do 
not willingly accept its dominance, and make their resentment apparent 
whenever suitable opportunities present themselves. One such oppor- 
tunity is seen to be the state-sponsored elections. 

The contested and shared character of caste dominance in Unwas is 
also reflected in the fact that village affairs are not governed by factions 
led by a few individuals of a particular caste, as is believed to be the case 
if there is a single dominant caste (see Bailey 1957; Lewis 1958; Nicholas 
1965). Instead, all major, or numerically significant, castes have some 
members who act as leaders of their own castes. These individuals play 
an important role when it comes to village politics. They mobilise the 
support of their caste fellows to acquire and maintain political power 
and social prestige, and realise the interests of their own caste members. 
From time to time, they also try to mobilise the support of the minor, or 
numerically not so significant, castes for their larger political ends. 

A major caste generally has a unified leadership. However, when a 
clash of interests results in a dispute among the dominant households of 
a major caste, particularly a dispute regarding the control over and use 
of land, it creates a situation in which factions emerge as different leaders 
represent different groups of households of the same caste. This occurred 
recently among the Brahmins and Yadavs in Unwas, among the Yadavs 
in Gopinathpur and among the Koeris in Bishrampur. Usually, leaders of 
different major castes do not act together. Only when an issue demands 
an inter-caste resolution, do they discuss and deliberate together and, if 
necessary, act in unison according to the decision collectively taken. 

Since caste leadership in the villages works through informal channels, 
it is very difficult for an outsider to distinguish a leader from his caste 
fellows. The leaders communicate regularly with their caste fellows, and 
take their ideas and opinions into account before making decisions. They 
do not take any decision that goes against the general will of their caste 
fellows. Caste leaders, in general, are more economically resourceful 
than their fellow caste members. If a caste is a landholding one, its leaders 
would own more land. If its members are involved in trading or business, 
the leaders would be bigger businessmen or traders. Even among poorer 
castes, such as the ‘Scheduled Castes’ in the villages, most of whom are 
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agricultural labourers, the leaders are better-off than their caste fellows. 
That is why many caste leaders are able to provide economic help in 
terms of loans to their fellow caste members in times of crisis. However, 
this situation does not make for a division of caste members into patrons 
and clients or elites and masses, because those who borrow money or 
economic goods are not fully dependent on their caste leaders to meet 
their expenses. They also have economic relations with those who are 
not their caste leaders. Moneylenders belong to all the major castes and 
lend across caste lines. Usually, a person prefers to borrow money from 
a person of the same caste, but caste boundaries may be crossed to first 
approach someone charging a lower rate of interest. 

Caste leaders successfully settle many of the disputes that take place 
between their fellow caste households. Leaders of other castes have no 
role to play in these. In the event of a conflict taking place between 
households of two major castes, leaders of both castes mobilise support 
in favour of their own caste members and, in most cases, this tums into 
a caste feud (as seen in the cases presented earlier). In such a situation, 
members of major castes will unite and go to any extent to safeguard 
their prestige and interest. When the caste feud is reported to the police 
or brought before the court for justice, the leaders mobilise resources 
and funds to pursue the case. 

A conflict between households, one of which belongs to a major caste 
and the other to a minor caste, remains at the household level and does 
not develop into a caste feud. This is because a minor caste, even one in 
a well-off economic position, is always afraid of the numerical strength 
of the major caste. However, if a dispute develops into a confrontation 
between minor and major caste households and results in the minor caste 
household being humiliated, the major caste leaders will try their best to 
stop the minor caste household from going to the police station or the 
court for justice. First, they try to pacify the aggrieved household by 
various means. If they do not succeed, they threaten the minor caste 
household with dire consequences. In such a situation, leaders of the 
other major castes may promise to help the minor caste household if it 
files a complaint at the police station, or goes to the court. However, 
they generally do so without openly declaring their intention of opposing 
the major caste household. 

During my fieldwork, I observed a few such instances of caste conflict 
involving major and minor caste households in Unwas. In one case, there 
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was a brawl between a Bania (minor caste) and a Yadav household (major 
caste) over the price of an item in the Bania’s shop. Some Yadavs sev- 
erely beat up one of the Banias and forcibly prevented him from going to 
the police station to lodge a complaint. In another case, a Rajbhar (minor 
caste) was badly beaten by members of a Brahmin household (major 
caste) during the course of a fierce argument over the status of a piece of 
public land. The Brahmins established control over the land and did not 
allow the Rajbhar household any share in it. In two other cases, a Nau 
household (minor caste) and a Kamkar household (minor caste) were 
caught in a similar situation, but their conflict with the Brahmins did not 
result in their being physically assaulted. In fact, the minor caste villagers 
reported that seizing or controlling public land had been the main source 
of conflict between minor caste households and major caste ones. In 
most cases, while the conflict did not escalate into physical violence, it 
led to the intimidation and humiliation of the minor caste. 

Other facts also reflect the contested and dispersed character of caste 
power in the villages. First is the possibility that villagers, including 
those belonging to the minor castes, may approach the court of law for 
the resolution of disputes or grievances. Second, decisions about village- 
level collective events such as the mode of organisation and celebration 
of festivals like Durga Puja and Holi are determined not by a particular 
caste but involve, at the very least, all the major castes. Finally, no caste, 
that a dominant caste is theoretically supposed to. As pointed out eartier, 
what we find in the place of respect is a feeling of repulsion or antagonism, 
a defining feature of the caste system in the area (see Sahay 2004). 


IV 
Caste politics and village panchayat elections 


As a fundamental unit of the decentralisation project in India, the village 
panchayat is essentially a modem and democratic political institution. 
In 1993, it was assigned a constitutional status to facilitate a people- 
centred system of local governance by incorporating even the hitherto 
powerless groups such as the ‘Scheduled Castes’, ‘Scheduled Tribes’ 
and women in its scheme. The panchayat is the only formally recogn- 
ised political institution at the village level. As stated earlier, one village 
panchayat may represent several revenue villages grouped together. Each 
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panchayat is divided into wards, represented by ward members, which 
may correspond to one village (if small) or a section of a large village. 
People across all the villages in a panchayat also elect a Mukhia, who is 
the overall head of this unit of local government. Both the Mukhia and 
ward members are elected by all adult villagers through a secret ballot. 
This section concerns the Unwas village panchayat election held in 2001, 
a major event involving a large number of people from many castes.’ 
The panchayat election was conducted without the involvement of a 
political party or an institution that could have designed a socially in- 
clusive political space, cutting across caste lines through its ideology 
and programmes, to mobilise individuals of different castes and mediate 
their. behaviour or mode of orientation towards the election. In the ab- 
sence of such an institution, caste remained the only viable mstitution in 
the villages through which people could enter into political processes 
during the panchayat election. Since caste includes in its fold many other 
institutions such as family, marriage and kinship, the caste leaders, in- 
cluding the candidates for the panchayat posts, mobilised support along 
caste lines by making appeals to caste loyalties and activating caste réla- 
tions. Thus, the village panchayat election turned out to be a plain caste- 
driven affair, in which various castes, particularly the major castes, were 
intensely involved in a struggle for political power. However, within 
this, there were complications and variations on the role played by caste, 
especially given the factional politics within the same caste. The role of 
individuals who maintained cross-caste ties could also not be discounted. 
Their numerical strength enables the major castes, such as the Koeri, 
Yadav, Brahmin and Chamar, to stake a claim to establish their control 
over the village panchayat. Most candidates for the post of Mukhia in 
the various village panchayat elections belong to these major castes. In 
the election of 2001, seven of the nine candidates for the post of Mukhia 
belonged to major castes: two cach from the Koeri, Yadav and Chamar 
castes; and one from the Brahmin caste. The Koeri caste candidates were 


7 As in other states, in Bihar there is reservation for the ‘Scheduled Castes’, ‘Scheduled 
Tribes’ and women in the panchayat system. However, the Unwas village panchayat was 
not a reserved panchayat during the 2001 panchayat election. In spite of this, two of the 
nine candidates for the post of Mukhia belonged to the ‘Scheduled Castes’; there was no 
women candidate. 
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from Malhikawana and Bakasada village; the Yadav caste candidates 
were from Gopinathpur and Tajpur village; and the Chamar and Brahmin 
caste candidates were from Unwas village. The other two candidates 
were a Rajput and a Kayastha from Bakasada and Unwas village, re- 
spectively, whose caste members were not numerically strong. During 
the course of the election, the Rajput caste candidate dropped out of the 
race. Thus, every major caste in the panchayat fielded its candidates for 
the post of Mukhia as well as for the posts of ward members. 

Leaders of the major castes play an important role in this political 
process. Once the election schedule is declared, major caste leaders from 
the different villages in the panchayat meet to take a decision on their 
caste’s candidate for the post of Mukhia. They generally try to nomin- 
ate someone from among themselves. In the absence of a consensus, 
more than one leader files nomination papers for the post of Mukhia. In 
the 2001 election, as already stated, two candidates from each major 
caste, except the Brahmins, contested for the Mukhia’s position. In such 
a situation, leaders of a major caste are divided into groups, and mobilise 
votes in favour of different candidates from within the caste. However, 
some of them try till the end to keep caste votes together by seeking a 
consensus in favour of one candidate. 

Where a caste is numerically strong in a particular ward, even if not 
in the village as a whole, it may also field its own candidate for ward 
membership. On rare occasions, a person belonging to a caste that is 
minor, in terms of both village and ward, may also contest the election 
for ward membership. This happens when the other minor castes in the 
ward, as well as a major caste at the village level, support his candidature, 
as was the pattern in the 2001 village panchayat election. 

However, alliances between castes are not formed openly, but depend 
on informal interaction and mobilisation. For instance, candidates from 
major castes stress their traditional or past relationships and somewhat 
similar social situations with members of minor castes, and also, try to 
convince them that they will work hard for the well-being of the minor 
castes. The major castes do all this without forging any declared alliance 
with the minor castes. Minor castes, too, are reluctant to enter into open 
alliances with a major caste for fear it will antagonise other major castes, 
with whom they have to live on an everyday basis. 

Major caste members rarely have a problem deciding who to vote for 
because every major caste puts up its own caste candidate. However, 
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when a major caste in a village is fragmented into two or more factions, 
and every faction has not put-up its own candidate, it is possible that 
some households belonging to an unrepresented faction might vote for a 
candidate belonging to a different caste. This possibility increases if this 
candidate belongs to the same village, and if s/he maintains friendly 
relations with those households. For example, during the 2001 village 
panchayat election, I observed that the Brahmins of Unwas were divided 
into two factions, primarily over issues concerning the control over and 
use of some agricultural land. One of the factions had fielded its candidate 
for the post of Mukhia, but he could not secure most of the votes from 
the other faction. The Kayastha candidate from the same village (Unwas), 
who belonged to a reputed family* and maintained good personal relations 
with other castes including the Brahmins, got those votes. Due to his 
personal attributes, the Kayastha candidate also received a significant 
number of votes from the Yadavs of Unwas, as well as from many minor 
castes. As a result, he fared better than the Brahmin, Yadav and Chamar 
candidates. 

Sunilarly, when two or more candidates from the same caste contest 
the elections for the same post—as was the case in the village panchayat 
election of 2001—the voters select one of them on the basis of village 
membership, their family reputation and interpersonal relations. Most 
Koeris and other minor caste voters voted for the Koeri candidate of 
Malhikawana village because he belonged to a family that had a rela- 
tively good standing. This was reflected in the fact that his father had 
been Mukhia of the village panchayat for two terms, spanning more than 
twenty-five years. Also, the candidate maintained good interpersonal re- 
lations with many families of different castes and communities in the 
panchayat. 

Where a person from their own caste is unavailable to vote for, people 
generally vote for a candidate whose overall caste situation is closer to 
them in the village or the local power structure. That is why many minor 


* Here, the term ‘reputation’ has been used to imply a status locally achieved through 
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caste voters selected candidates in terms of the ‘Forward Caste’, ‘Back- 
ward Caste’ and ‘Scheduled Caste’ categories. For instance, I learnt from 
an interactive discussion with people from different castes in the villages 
that a sizeable number of voters from the minor ‘Backward Castes’ (Ban, 
Bhar, Bin, Gaderi, Gond, Kalwar, Kamkar, Kanu, Kohar, Kurmi, Lohar, 
Nau, Nonia, Rajbhar, Sonar, Tatwa and Teli) voted for the Koeri (a major 
‘Backward Caste’) candidates for the Mukhia post. Although Yadavs are 
also ‘Backward Caste’, the Koeris have more in common with the other 
minor castes.? Likewise, most voters belonging to the minor ‘Scheduled 
Castes’ (Dusadh, Dhobi, Dom and Netua) voted in favour of the Chamar 
(a major ‘Scheduled Caste’) candidates. Though the minor ‘Forward 
Castes’—Rajput, Kayastha, Bhumihar and Mahabrahman—are numeric- 
ally insignificant, most of their votes went in favour of the Brahmin can- 
didate (a major ‘Forward Caste’). This was because of the somewhat 
similar social situation of all the ‘Forward Castes’, or all the “Backward 
Castes’ or all the ‘Scheduled Castes’ in the villages. Almost all “Forward 
Caste’ households own land in the villages. The ‘Backward Castes’ own 
land, but not in the same proportion; also, many ‘Backward Caste’ house- 
holds are landless. The ‘Scheduled Castes’ own hardly any land. This 
apart, the ‘Forward Castes’ try and uphold the traditional caste principles 
and hierarchy, and are constantly opposed on this count by the “Backward 
Castes’ and ‘Scheduled Castes’. 

Caste and other factors (village membership, family reputation and 
interpersonal relations) determining voting behaviour in the village 
panchayat elections tend to favour the Koeri caste candidates. Their nu- 
merical strength as a caste, their ability to attract the votes of the other 
‘Backward Castes’ (who are also numerically strong) and their non- 
antagonistic relationship with other castes, especially minor ones, with 
whom they previously shared similar life situations, give them several 
advantages over other castes. This observation is supported by the election 
results. The Koeri caste candidate of Malhikawana village was elected 


» None of the Koeris were or are feudal landlords; they have traditionally worked as 
peasants and sharecroppers, and a number of them continue to do so, although with the 
expansion m agriculture m the past few decades, they have been able to improve their 
living conditions. They have also maintained cordial working relations with the minor 
castes. Unlike Yadavs, who are historically a martial caste, particularly in this region, the 
Koeri almost never use physical force to manage their relationships, even the unequal 
ones with the mmor castes. 
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for the post of Mukhia; he secured a total of 1,013 votes. In terms of 
votes polled, this candidate was followed by another Koeri, a Kayastha, 
a Brahmin, a Yadav, a Chamar, another Yadav and another Chamar, in 
that order. It was also seen that a greater number of Koeri caste candidates, 
compared with other caste candidates, were elected for ward membership 
in different villages of the panchayat. The election process was conducted 
peacefully. Since neither the panchayat nor most of the villages was 
dominated by a single caste, there were no incidents of booth capturing 
or any other serious malpractice. Even the losing candidates did not ex- 
press any dissatisfaction with the conduct of the elections. The numerical 
balance between the major castes in the elections meant that even though 
relations between them were otherwise marked by competition and con- 
flict, the election process was concluded peacefully. The diffusion of 
power among the major castes means that each major caste is always 
cognisant of the power the others hold. Therefore, no caste would risk 
sparking off a major confrontation by attempting practices such as cap- 
turing polling booths. 

I would like to conclude this section by observing that the nature of 
the relationship between caste and politics, which was exemplified by 
the voting behaviour of the villagers during the panchayat election, is 
not constant. It took a somewhat different form in the villages during 
post-election political activities. After the village panchayat election of 
2001, major castes in some of the villages realised that it would be difficult 
to overcome the Koeris without aligning with each other. This recognition 
resulted in renewed political manoeuvring after the elections to establish 
control over the management bodies of village-based government insti- 
tutions, such as the school. The Mukhia is officially empowered to direct 
and supervise the formation of local bodies such as the management 
committee of a government school. The concemed villagers participate 
in the process and elect a fellow villager for the post of president of the 
management committee. When the management committee of a school 
in Unwas was being formed, there were two candidates of different castes, 
Koeri and Chamar, competing for the post of president. The Mukhia 
supported the Koeri caste candidate and, in a roundabout way, campaigned 
for him in the village. The major castes of the village (Brahmin, Yadav 
and Chamar), along with their respective candidates who had been de- 
feated in their attempts to be headmen in the 2001 village panchayat 
election, strongly opposed the Mukhia’s move, alleging that he was a 
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power-monger and rent-secker who wanted to destroy the communitarian 
fabric of the village by nominating his own caste candidate for the post 
of president. In fact, the rivalry between the Mukhia and the major caste 
leaders was just as intense as it used to be during the 2001 elections. 
Leaders of these major castes, who had opposed each other during the 
election, evaluated the situation afresh and ultimately, decided to back 
the Chamar caste candidate for the post of president. The Chamar caste 
candidate had also campaigned in the 2001 election for the post of 
Mukhia, but had lost. Although the Koeris were a minor caste in Unwas 
(even if they were a major caste in the panchayat as a whole), many 
minor caste households did not openly support the Koeri caste candidate 
despite wanting to do so because of their economically subordinate pos- 
ition vis-à-vis the major caste households, particularly the Brahmins. 
The Chamar candidate won the contest and was declared president of 
the management committee of the school. 


Vv 
Caste in Parliamentary and Assembly elections 


The villages under study form a part of the Buxar Parliamentary and 
Assembly constituencies. The socio-political affairs in the villages during 
the Parliamentary elections of 1999 and 2004, and the Assembly elections 
of 2000 and 2005, differed markedly from the village panchayat election 
I observed in 2001. During the Parliamentary and Assembly elections, 
the nature of voting behaviour, along with inter-caste conglomerations 
or alliances, reflected a concern with concrete existential issues as against 
a caste-centred approach. This happened largely because of two reasons: 
first, the larger scale of the Parliamentary and Assembly elections—in 
terms of both area (constituency) and organisational involvement (pol- 
itical parties)—meant that even a hardcore casteist rightly realised that a 
caste-centred approach would not work to his/her advantage in securing 
political power through electoral victory. And second, but more import- 
antly, the involvement of political parties in the Parliamentary and Assem- 
bly elections fashioned a more ideologically-driven and socially inclusive 
political space that enabled people of different castes and communities 
to come together. Even independent candidates in these elections em- 
phasised their previous or future association with a political party and 
its ideology in an attempt to mobilise votes across caste lines in their 
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favour. While it is common to point to certain parties in India as caste 
based, particularly the BSP or the Samajwadi Party, which are seen as 
representing Dalits and OBCs respectively, my research shows that their 
success does not depend so much on direct caste affiliation as on the alli- 
ances that are formed in the course of political mobilisation. 

In the literature, political parties are seen as inherently modem and 
inclusive (Duverger 1959). As an integral part of democracy, a political 
party is an organised voluntary political formation that mediates between 
the citizens, on the one hand, and the state, on the other, and consequently, 
forges substantive links between the two by making citizens’ interests 
politically effectual and expressing them efficiently at an appropriate 
forum (Béteille 2000: Ch. 8, 2001; Hasan 2002: 5; Somjee 1980; Yanai 
1999).'° In this process of mediation, the principles of modemity, such 
as freedom or fraternity, are advanced and realised. Parties are often 
intimately connected to social movements. A political party organises 
people for the movement and provides leadership to it. Tom Bottomore 
says that even ‘successful guerrilla movements were either controlled 
by an organized and disciplined party (as in China) or turned themselves 
into a traditional type of party (as in Cuba)’ (Bottomore 1978: 48). In 
India, there are innumerable cases of political parties providing leadership 
to social movements and of social movements making possible the 
formation and growth of political parties. Almost all the political parties— 
from the Indian National Congress Party (hereafter Congress Party), the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (hereafter BJP) to the Communist Parties and the 
diverse regional parties —were or are deeply rooted in social movements 


© This does not mean that individuals associated with a political party are not self- 
secking, with unscrupulous motivations, but, 2s Giovanni Sartori remarks, their ‘behaviour 
must depart—if the constraints of the system are operative—from the motivation. Parties 
are instrumental to collective benefits, to an end that is not merely the private benefit of 
the contestants. Parties link people to the government’ (Sartori 1976: 25). Besides this, 
one can also observe an oligarchic tendency among the leaders of political parties (Michels 
1966). However, this does not alter the democratic principle of having multiple parties 
because the leaders do not necessarily bold similar values and interests, they mobilise 
people separately in support of their views and conflicts among them take place regu- 
larly. These weaken leaders’ oligarchic power and reduce the gap between the leaders and 
other members. Besides this, a political party has to retain members to maintain an effec- 
ignore a party’s democratic principles or goals and members’ concerns (Abercrombie 
et al.: 160-61). 
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and thereby have been able to facilitate the continuation of a democratic 
situation in the country. To quote Bottomore again: ‘In many Third Worid 
countries national liberation movements which failed to create effective 
political parties were either taken over by military elites or else the gov- 
emments which they formed were overthrown by military coups’ (ibid.; 
see also, Janowitz 1964; Lloyd 1971: Ch. 8). 

In a democracy, the need to win a majority of votes forces political 
parties to keep on refashioning their ideologies, programmes, policies 
and goals. That is why Bottomore argues that a political party is an ever- 
changing alliance between a variety of different and unequal social groups 
with divergent interests (Bottomore 1978: Ch. 2). Using the term ‘modern 
prince’ as a metaphor for the political party, Antonio Gramsci has described 
it as ‘the first cell in which there come together the germs of a collective 
will tending to become universal and total’ (Gramsci 1971: 129). 

In the Indian system too, given the numerical strength of the lower 
castes, all political parties have had to acknowledge their interests, at 
least formally in terms of ‘nominating candidates for public offices; for- 
mulating and setting the agenda...and mobilizing support for candidates 
and policies in an election’ (Hasan 2002: 5). In the case of caste-based 
parties such as the BSP which is rooted in the Dalit movement and was 
formed to represent the interests of the Dalits or the ‘Scheduled Castes’, 
the situation works conversely, that is, they have to acknowledge the in- 
terests of the upper castes to be electorally viable. The formation and 
growth of the BSP has resulted in a democratic upsurge among the trad- 
itionally powerless sections of society. This can be observed in terms of 
the electoral turnout, attendance at election meetings, membership of 
political parties, etc (ibid.: 1-2; Yadav 2000). Nonetheless, the BSP, while 
promoting the interests of the Dalits, invariably seeks to convince the 
remaining castes the necessity of doing so for the larger good of soci- 
ety. Accordingly, it consistently tries to bring all caste groups, from the 
‘Scheduled Castes’ to Brahmins, into its fold. That is why, in the last 
Assembly election in Uttar Pradesh, it received votes also from the 
Brahmins and formed the government. Further, electoral compulsions in 
India force parties to ally with each other, which further undercuts any 
clear affiliation between caste and voting behaviour. 

During the Parliamentary and Assembly elections, which were held 
in 1999 and 2000 respectively, only six political parties had noteworthy 
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support bases in the villages: the RJD, the BJP, the Communist Party of 
India (hereafter CPI), the Communist Party of India (Marxist) (hereafter 
CPI [M]), the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) (Liberation) 
(hereafter CPI [ML] [L]) and the BSP. Other political parties, including 
the Congress Party, had hardly any following, although in the past the 
Congress had won a number of elections from this very constituency. In 
the Parliamentary election, the candidate fielded by the CPI was supported 
by the CPI (M), while the Congress Party supported the RJD candidate. 
During the Assembly election, the RJD declared its support for the 
CPI (M) candidate. In both elections, the Janata Dal (United) (hereafter 
JD [U]) and the Samata Party supported the BJP candidate. In other words, 
there was an electoral alliance between the CPI and the CPI (M) and 
between the RJD and the Congress Party in the Parliamentary election; 
between the CPI (M) and the RJD in the Assembly election; and between 
the BJP, the JD (U) and the Samata Party in both elections. In the Parlia- 
mentary election, the RJD candidate, the CPI candidate, the BJP can- 
didate, the CPI (ML) (L) candidate and the BSP candidate were from the 
Brahmin, Yadav, Brahmin, Koeri and Chamar castes, in that order. In 
the Assembly election, the BJP candidate, the Congress Party candidate, 
the CPI (M) candidate, the CPI (ML) (L) candidate and the BSP candidate 
belonged to the Bhumihar, Brahmin, Koeri, Chamar and Yadav castes 
respectively. The CPI had fielded a Muslim candidate, and there was 
also one significant independent candidate belonging to the Yadav caste. 
The latter was a local political leader of the RJD, who stood as an inde- 
pendent candidate because the party, allying with the CPI (M) in the 
state, had denied him a ticket. 

The last Parliamentary and Assembly elections, which were held in 
2004 and 2005 respectively, were somewhat different from the 1999 and 
2000 elections. There were some new political configurations, such as 
the formation of the Lok Janshakt Party (hereafter LJP) and the unifi- 
cation of the Samata Party with the JD (U) at the national and state levels 
respectively, which changed the pattern of alliances between the political 
parties. This, in turn, influenced the voting behaviour of the villagers. 
In the Parliamentary and Assembly elections of 1999 and 2000 respec- 
tively, the president of the LJP, Ramvilas Paswan, and various other 
leaders of the party had been part of the JD (U), which was allied with 
the BJP. In the Parliamentary election of 2004, the Congress and the LJP 
supported, explicitly or implicitly, the RJD candidate, a Brahmin by caste. 
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The candidate put up by the CPI (a Yadav) was supported by the CPI 
(M). The JD (U) supported the BJP candidate, who was a Brahmin. The 
CPI (ML) (L) and BSP candidates, both Koeris, fought the election with- 
out allying with any other political party. The Samajwadi Party, led by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, had also put up its own candidate separately, 
who was a Rajput. 

There were some independent candidates, one of whom was note- 
worthy. He belonged to the Yadav caste and was a local leader ideologic- 
ally associated with the RJD. He had successfully fought the Assembly 
election of 2000 as an independent candidate from the Dumraon Assembly 
constituency (a part of the Buxar Parliamentary constituency), and was 
also a minister in the RJD-led government in the state. Since he contested 
this Parliamentary election in defiance of the RJD, a party whose influence 
and prestige he wished to continue to draw upon, he projected himself 
before the electorate as a ‘true’ representative of the RJD and its president, 
Lalu Prasad Yadav. All candidates except the CPI candidate came from 
outside the area of this study. The CPI candidate belonged to Gopinatipur, 
one of the villages of the panchayat. In the Assembly election of 2005, 
the CPI (M) candidate, a Mallah by caste,'! was supported by the RJD, the 
CPI and the Congress Party, and the BJP candidate (a Bhumihar) con- 
tinued to be supported by the JD (U). Apart from these, there were two 
more candidates worth mentioning: the BSP candidate and the LJP 
candidate, belonging to the Yadav and Brahmin castes respectively.'? In 
brief, all the political parties fielded people from a range of castes. What 
was important here was not the caste identity of the candidate but the 
broad alliance of castes which a particular political party represented— 
as in the tendency of Forward Castes to vote for the BJP, and the tendency 
of Backward Castes to vote for the RJD or the various left parties. 

My observation of the campaigns, election meetings, people’s reac- 
tions to the speeches of different candidates, including their association 


'! Mallah is a minor “Backward Caste’ in Bihar. There are no Mallah households in the 
villages under study 

12 There us also a gender dimension to the fielding of candidates in these elections. 
Only three of the candidates in the Parliamentary and Assembly elections under study 
were women: Sukhda Pandey, Manju Prakash and Sushila Devi. This apart, none of the 
candidates for the Mukhia post in the panchayat election, which has been examined in the 
previous section, was a woman. I have not explored this dimension in this article, but 
hope to do in my future work. 
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with the different candidate-sponsored arrangements at the polling booths, 
and my discussions with voters across the villages revealed that during 
these elections, the nature of caste responses and the pattern of caste 
alliances differed significantly from those found in the context of the | 
village panchayat election. Unlike the latter, where the major castes did 
not align with each other for political power and instead voted for their 
own caste candidates, in the Parliamentary and Assembly elections, major 
castes formed open alliances with each other based on their material 
interests, which resulted in the formation of blocs of castes. Different 
blocs openly supported and voted for different candidates. In the Parlia- 
mentary election of 1999, almost all the Brahmins and most of the Rajputs 
voted for the BJP candidate, and most of the Yadavs and Koeris voted 
for the RJD candidate, who also received a large number of votes from 
other major castes in the villages, with the exception of the Brahmins. It 
is noteworthy that the RJD candidate himself was a Brahmin. The CPI 
candidate, a Yadav, also received a good number of votes from four major 
castes—Yadav, Chamar, Koeri and Nonia. In the Assembly election of 
2000, the CPI (M) candidate received most of the votes cast by the major 
castes, excepting the Brahmins and Rajputs, who largely supported and 
voted for the BJP candidate. Some of the Chamar, Nonia and Koeri votes 
went in favour of the CPI (ML) (L) candidate. The Congress and BSP 
candidates did not receive votes from any major caste including their 
own (Brahmin and Yadav, respectively). The independent candidate 
(a Yadav by caste) who claimed to represent the RJD received a good 
number of votes from the Yadavs. 

The Parliamentary and Assembly elections of 2004 and 2005 witnessed 
some significant changes in the voting pattern of the major castes, which 
differed from what had been observed during the 1999 and 2000 elections. 
In the Parliamentary election of 2004, almost all the Brahmins and 
Rajputs, following the earlier pattern, again voted for the BJP candidate. 
However, the Yadavs and Koeris, for the most part, did not vote for the 
RJD candidate. The Koeris voted mainly for the CPI (ML) (L) and the 
BSP candidates, who also received most of the votes from two other nu- 
merically significant castes, the Nonia and Chamar. Most Yadavs voted 
for the independent Yadav caste candidate who claimed to be the true 
representative of the RJD in the election, though the other major castes, 
by and large, did not. And while the major castes did not cast many votes 
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in favour of the CPI candidate as some of them (Yadavs, Koeris and 
Chamars) had been wont to do in the past, there were some who con-' 
tinued to do so, mainly because of their ideological affiliation to the 
party and the candidate’s past performance in the villages. The Samajwadi 
Party candidate was hardly taken into consideration by the villagers, in- 
cluding his own caste fellows. ; 

The Assembly election of 2005 was also quite different from the earlier 
elections, particularly in terms of the voting pattern. Most people in the 
villages voted either for the BJP or the BSP candidate. The two other 
noticeable candidates from the LJP and the CPI (M) fared poorly. The 
Brahmins and Rajputs again voted for the BJP candidate who, for the first 
time, also received most of the votes of another major caste, the Koeris. 
The BSP candidate obtained almost all the votes of the other major castes 
(Chamars, Yadavs and Nonias), including the Muslims. Thus, this election 
witnessed a clear-cut polarisation of votes, which occurred because first, 
the CPI (M) fielded an unfamiliar candidate who was found wanting, 
particularly in terms of political popularity; and second, because the BSP 
candidate had built up his political career as a local RJD leader. In fact, 
he had been part of the RJD till he filed his nomination papers. Since the 
RJD had not put up its own candidate, many of its local office bearers 
were found campaigning for him. He received almost all the votes from 
traditional RJD supporters (Yadavs and Muslims), together with votes 
from BSP followers. 

My observations and interactions in the villages also revealed that 
among the minor or less populous castes, the Kayastha, Mahabrahman 
and Bhumihar had voted only for the BJP candidate in these elections. 
Most of the other minor castes voted for a variety of candidates. However, 
most of their votes, including the Muslim votes, went to either the RJD 
or the CPI candidate in the Parliamentary elections, to the CPI (M) can- 
didate in the Assembly election of 2000 and to the BSP candidate in the 
Assembly election of 2005. Some of these less populous castes, such as 
the Dusadh, Dhobi, Bind, Netua and Dom, also voted appreciably for 
the BSP and the CPI (ML) (L) candidates in the Parliamentary and Assem- 
bly elections of 2004 and 2000, respectively. 

In short, the caste affiliations of candidates hardly played a critical 
role in influencing voting behaviour, and party affiliation clearly trumped 
the caste identity of the candidate. The RJD, in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1999 and 2004, as well as the Congress Party and the LJP in the 
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Assembly elections of 2000 and 2005, respectively, had fielded Brahmin 
caste candidates; however, the candidates received very few votes from 
Brahmins. Even as the Brahmins voted for a Brahmin candidate put up 
by the BJP during the Parliamentary elections, their votes went in fa- 
vour of a Bhumihar candidate in the Assembly elections. Likewise, most 
Yadavs did not vote for the CPI candidate, who was a Yadav, but for a 
Brahmin candidate of the RJD in the Parliamentary elections. The Koeri - 
caste candidates of the CPI (ML) (L) and the BSP, as well as a Rajput 
caste candidate of the Samajwadi Party did not obtain most of their caste 
fellows’ votes during the Parliamentary election of 2004 as the Koeris 
and Rajputs voted overwhelmingly for the Brahmin caste candidates of 
the RJD and the BJP respectively. Similarly, the CPI (ML) (L) Chamar 
caste candidate and the BSP Yadav candidate received only a few votes 
from their caste fellows in the Assembly election of 2000, when most of 
the Chamar and Yadav voted in favour of a Koeri caste candidate of the 
CPI (M) and an independent candidate belonging to the Yadav caste, 
respectively. 


VI 
Conclusion 


Based on fieldwork conducted in the villages in Bihar, I have argued 
that, first, field data strongly indicate a significant dispersal of power 
among castes, particularly the major castes, and thereby cast serious doubt 
on the applicability of the concept of a ‘dominant caste’ at the village 
level. The major castes compete with each other to structure and manage 
the pattern of dominance, including in political affairs. This results in a 
conflict-ridden situation which periodically culminates in open violence 
among the major castes. Second, to achieve their political goal, castes 
make alliances among themselves according to material interest and situ- 
ational expediency. However, the pattern of caste alliance is neither sys- 
tematic nor constant. It can differ from time to time, depending on the 
overall political situation and demands. For instance, during the village 
panchayat election, there was no alliance between the major castes, and 
the minor castes were not seen to openly favour one major caste candidate 
against another. Nevertheless, after these elections, the major castes in 
Unwas village came together to control the management committee of a 
school. Furthermore, in the Parliamentary and Assembly elections, two 
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or more major castes, along with some minor castes, were seen forming 
one block of castes on a political platform to support and vote openly for 
a candidate. Third, when the response of a caste to a political process is 
mediated ideologically by institutions like political parties, the caste 
responds in an apparently secular way. That is why during the Parliamen- 
tary and Assembly elections, most people voted for candidates belonging 
to castes other than their own. These findings obviously point out that 
while caste and politics interact closely with each other, this does not 
happen in a predetermined way. The pattern of interaction varies from 
time to time, depending on the situation. 
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Notes and Comments 


‘Royal science’ and civil war 
in Sri Lanka: A comment 
on S. Goonatilake 


Rohan Bastin 


In highlighting the relationship between the production of knowledge, 
the administration of government and the formation of subject—citizens 
in colonial systems, post-colonialism has arguably found its most fertile 
field of inquiry and revision in South Asia. The reasons for this are com- 
plex and relate, in part, to the nature of both colonial administration and 
the colonised civilisations to be found in the region, as well as to the 
nature of the different independence movements—many of these per- 
sisting well beyond the formal grants of independence in the late 1940s. 
Also important is the emerging post-colonial middle class, its trans- 
national interconnections comprising inter alia extensive participation 
in knowledge/information economies, and its ‘organic intellectuals’ 
(Gramsci 1971) whose work represents the interests of their class. In 
other words, the tremendous insights offered by post-colonial theory into 
the nature of latent or implicit power relations to be found in forms of 
knowledge reveal the ongoing complicity of scholarship in government. 
Post-colonialism, thus, raises the issue of how the nexus of knowledge | 
and power translates into contemporary situations—the post-colonial 
predicament (Breckenridge and van der Veer 1993). 
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Sri Lanka’s post-colonial experience is over-determined by an ongoing 
conflict that partly reflects the persistence of independence struggles 
and the manner in which such struggles transmute into civil war. The 
knowledge—power nexus in Sri Lanka thus develops in the conditions of 
conflict and war, which affect dramatically the production of knowledge 
by the State—what Deleuze and Guattari (1987: 361-69) describe as 
‘royal science’. In the following article, I explore these ideas of State 
and royal science in relation to the critique of Sri Lankan scholarship by 
Susantha Goonatilake, a Sri Lankan sociologist of knowledge, who argues 
‘in two closely related books that, through a Western hegemonic con- 
struction, Sri Lanka has been ‘anthropologised’ (Goonatilake 2001) and, 
with that, ‘recolonised’ (Goonatilake 2006). Sri Lanka’s civil war and its 
associated forms of global articulation, which critically include know- 
ledge production, contribute profoundly to this hegemonic process. 
I therefore ask: What kind of science, then, is Goonatilake’s critique? In 
what direction does it take the doctrine of post-colonialism and the study 
of the knowledge—power nexus? Is it a form of royal science and in what 
ways is it conditioned in the circumstances of civil war? Or, is it simply 
a form of nationalism masquerading as scholarly critique? This then leads 
me to ask: What kind of knowledge is nationalistic and must it always 
display that paradox identified by Benedict Anderson (1991:'5) that there 
is an inverse proportion between political clout and philosophical rigour? 
Is this form of knowledge so drunk with power as to be intellectually 
incoherent? By addressing these questions, I wish to extend the post- 
colonial framework and, through that, to examine the role that social 
science and, in particular, anthropology curreatly play in Sri Lanka and, 
by implication, elsewhere. To do this, I first examine Deleuze and Guattari’s 
concepts of State and royal science. Then, I consider Goonatilake’s two 
books on Sri Lankan social science and non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) and whether the controversy surrounding the publication of the 
second book was a matter of content or quality. Finally, I make a case 
for why Goonatilake’s work must be taken seriously and how we can 
best interpret it as a form of knowledge production heavily conditioned 
by its attempt to capture and control a State externality associated with 
political extremism. I will argue that Goonatilake’s science is a royal 
science, albeit a science engaged in taking war as its object. 
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I 
Royal science: ‘Seeing like a State’ 


In Deleuze and Guattari’s usage, royal science is the dominant form of 
inquiry expressive of the State (note the title case) as a modality of power 
associated with capture. Such capture is not only territorial but constitutive 
of certain types of uniformly smooth social and cultural space. As part 
of such capture, royal science both describes and constructs fixed essences 
and their structural configuration, displaying what I call, after James 
Scott (1999), ‘seeing like a state’. However, Deleuze and Guattari’s ‘State’ 
is considerably more complex than what Scott describes in his critique 
of bureaucracy and centralised planning disasters. Very importantly, the 
State here describes a modality of power and not a set of concrete insti- 
tutions such as state bureaucracy, which nonetheless give expression to 
the State. 

Modalities of power vary in prominence and force in different social 
formations, but are all present and, with that, mutually constituting in 
actual situations or territorial assemblages. The State modality, defined 
as an apparatus of capture, contrasts with the boundary-shattering modal- 
ity Deleuze and Guattari call the ‘war machine’, linked to which is ‘nomad 
science’. Nomad science breaks the lines between fixities, exposes their 
ephemeral and constructed nature and subverts the sense of historical 
inevitability by which these fixities or transcendent essences came into 
existence. Nomad science, thus, contrasts with the self-affirming sci- 
ence that at one extreme fetishises its method as its essence (Feyerabend 
1993), thereby celebrating itself through regulatory or capturing (state) 
institutions. Typically, such a royal science sees its objects as exten- 
sions of itself. This does not mean that royal science always creates no 
knowledge or keeps reinventing its geometrical circles; rather it creates 
knowledge of particular kinds and serves the interests of particular 
instrumentalities of the State primarily concerned with capture. 

The State is, thus, not the civilisational entity that develops in a par- 
ticular phase of human history (Deleuze and Guattari 1987: 360), but is 
a modality of power driven primarily by the task of capture and territorial- 
isation. One of its main ‘conquests’ is the war machine that, once captured, 
enables the identification of new objects for the State through a nomad 
science now serving the interests of the State. Thus, the various state 
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forms such as the imperial state are not pure States, but assemblages of 
the different modalities of power at work both within and between dif- 
ferent social formations. These assemblages have a history of formation. 
' In the same way, so-called ‘stateless societies’ are not lacking the State, 
or pre-existing the State, but are social formations within and between 
which the modalities of State and war machine, as well as other machinic 
processes such as work, property, towns, roads and markets, have a dif- 
ferent configuration and relevance (ibid.: 357-61). Even, nay especially, 
war acquires a different configuration in the State modality when it cap- 
tures the war machine, because the State now takes war as its object 
(ibid.: 418). The forms of science (royal and nomad) are also modified 
in such circumstances, having an impact not only on the science of war 
but on science more broadly. 

Specific states such as the Sri Lankan state are, therefore, neither 
pure States (that is, pure modalities of power) nor fixed assemblages of 
the different modalities captured in the overarching State form. For no 
assemblage is ever fixed, rather it is enmeshed in sequential configura- 
tions. The different modalities of power move each assemblage in differ- 
ent directions and through this they encounter other assemblages that in 
turn impact upon each other. Deleuze and Guattari’s example is the 
Mongol Empire that sprang up on the Asian steppes as a war machine of 
movement that sought to create more of the steppe and its transhumant 
pastoralism; ultimately doing so through the annihilation of the sedentary 
states that were, at the same time, developing their apparatuses of capture 
on the edges of the steppes (ibid.: 357, 392). Each was the enabling con- 
dition of the other. The Mongols were not stateless up against the states 
of Persia, Europe and China, but celebrated the war machine modality 
against these forms of the State, which had themselves already captured 
the war machine modality, making war their object, but doing so in a 
sedentary capturing form. In the bloody encounters that followed, the 
Mongols settled into empires, which in turn formed into new states in 
India, China and elsewhere. 

For Deleuze and Guattari, there are also very different forms of vio- 
lence emerging from within the dynamism of the State and war machine 
modalities of power. Thus, if the State is defined by its monopoly on 
legitimate violence, this violence is not some kind of universal a priori 
that the State simply captures, but is a form of violence unique to the 
State (ibid.: 448). In a related way, State knowledge—royal science—is 
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knowledge unique to the State, but rarely exists purely and simply. Nomad 
science can also exist within states as these states engage in processes of 
capture. The two forms are formally distinct, but can occupy a ‘single 
field of interaction’ (ibid.: 367). Such a field is marked by what Deleuze — 
and Guattari call a ‘holey space’ (a space of holes), where the two forms 
conjugate with each other. 

The category ‘royal science’ describes, therefore, a dominant feature 
of most knowledge, given that most knowledge is produced within assem- 
blages where the State modality is dominant. But it also hints at the mar- 
gins or limits where nomad science remains potent and capture immanent. 
It follows, too, that many critiques of the state (such as Scott’s Seeing 
like a State) are not made external to the State, but represent a form of 
royal science acting on behalf of a dynamic State modality of power. 

Turing Deleuze and Guattan’s approach to the area of scholarship 
associated with post-colonialism highlights the well documented and 
insightful studies of how colonial states constructed categories of people 
and counted them; mapped topography and defined land title; instilled 
the principles of resource and development; and described and, above 
all, essentialised the forms of cultural knowledge and practice, especially 
religion. Much of this work credits the influence of Foucault, a scholar 
with whom Deleuze and Guattari worked closely. More originally, how- 
ever, the approach highlights how European colonialism was neither uni- 
form in style and apparatus nor a passing phase of foreign takeover, but 
a configuration or sequence of assemblages connected to modalities of 
capture that both pre-existed the arrival of European colonisers and 
persisted beyond the formal grants of independence. It thus highlights a 
danger in post-colonialism of scholarship ‘settling into empire’ or ‘seeing 
like a State’ by creating its own reified categories such as the ‘colonial’. 
For instance, one of the grand illusions in both Sri Lankan scholarship 
and nationalist rhetoric is the notion that Sri Lanka was under the 
European yoke for 450 years. Implicit here are various modern categories 
such as tradition (pre-colonial), contact (colonial) and modern (post- 
colonial)—categones that Deleuze and Guattari’s approach requires us 
to deconstruct. In their place, we can begin to conceptualise Sri Lanka as 
a space subjected to thousands of years of deterritorialising (and reter- 
ritorialising) processes of capture by the human modalities of power and 
the machinic processes associated with agriculture, trade and conquest, 
as well as contemporary global capital. Colonialism is not denied; rather 
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its reified status vis-à-vis the post-colonial transmutation is contextualised 
as an example of (nationalist) royal science. There is no traditional society 
and nor is there a modern one, except as particular kinds of construction 
by royal science, which thus engages with a variety of political perspec- 
tives ranging from conservative to reformist. 

Deleuze and Guattari’s challenge for scholars, therefore, is to examine 
how their knowledge participates in contemporary global configurations 
of power and how these configurations reflect the changing assemblages 
of the different modalities of power. It is not simply a matter of ideological 
persuasion, representing one’s class, or even of engaging science that is 
more nomadic and intellectually anarchic, since this may only be an at- 
tempt at capture to empower the State. Instead we must ask ourselves 
what kind of State are we working for and what does this State wish to 
‘see’? Deleuze and Guattari’s conceptual framework, especially its sense 
of the longue durée associated with global systems (inter-assemblages) 
and not simply specific nation-states or empires, enables both a fresh as 
well as a less recriminatory approach, especially in the area of post- 
colonialism. It also enables us to consider certain types of scholarship 
that are at the very least provocative and even highly recriminatory. 

This is what I attempt in the following. The work of Susantha 
Goonatilake (2001, 2006) is an example of provocative and recriminatory 
scholarship. He accuses the anthropologists of Sri Lanka, as well as other 
Western and Westermnised scholars who write about Sn Lanka, of being 
the accomplices of Western hegemony and engaging in a process of 
‘recolonisation’. Thus, Goonatilake is not narrating histories of pith- 
helmeted surveyors capturing (deterritorialising) land for plantation 
capitalism, or even tales of contemporary ‘embedded’ anthropologists 
advising the United States military on Afghan social organisation or Iraqi 
masculinity, but attacking contemporary academic establishment scholars 
for their complicity in foreign domination. At one level, this is a worth- 
while project that extends the principles of post-colonialism into the pre- 
sent. At another level, however, there is a question of the factors marring 
its success. An obvious one is the quality of scholarship, which seems to 
endorse Anderson’s paradox of power thesis (Anderson 1991: 5)—a 
paradox that Goonatilake’s work enables us to explore as the nature of a 
royal science of a state engaged in civil war. 
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The following article attempts such an exploration. First, I make a 
brief critique of Goonatilake’s scholarship and, with that, a dismissal of 
his hinted allegation that his ‘dangerous idea’ has been suppressed by 
Western publishers. Then, I examine the social and political context af 
this scholarship, specifically Sri Lanka’s civil war, in order to situate 
Goonatilake’s argument according to the concepts of royal and nomad 
science and the ‘holey space’ of conjugation. 


II 
The world according to Goonatilake 


Susantha Goonatilake is principally a sociologist of knowledge, who 
first came to my attention in 1984 when I read his post-colonial critique 
of the Third World fetishism for Western science, Crippled Minds 
(Goonatilake 1982). A champion of indigenous knowledge and resistance 
to post-colonial hegemony, Goonatilake has written other books in this 
vein while having worked in the Sri Lankan government service and 
holding academic posts in Sri Lankan universities. He is currently the 
president of the Sri Lankan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and, as 
he declares in the by-line of his most recent book, a fellow of the World 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

In 2001, Indiana University Press published Goonatilake’s Anthro- 
pologising Sri Lanka: A Eurocentric Misadventure (hereafter Anthro- 
pologising).' In this work, he argues that there is a body of knowledge 
comprising misguided accounts and depictions of Sri Lankan culture— 
misrepresentations that contain an underlying politics, tied first to the 
colonial enterprise and then, even worse, to the subsequent post-colonial 
phase of Sri Lanka’s global dependency. Anthropologising, thus, does 
not simply belong with a broader corpus of post-colonial theory and an- 
alysis, but with a newer critique of contemporary knowledge such as 
Invading the Sacred (Ramaswamy et al. 2007). Goonatilake particularly 
targets ethnographic accounts from the 1980s onwards, because, he con- 
tends, these accounts depict contemporary Sri Lankan (specifically Sinhala 
Buddhist) culture in negative terms, domg so in order to lay blame on the 
culture of Sri Lanka’s ethnic and religious majority for the long-standing 


' Goonatilake gives the sub-title as ‘A Civilisational Misadventure’. Sce, for example, 
Goonatilake 2006: 296. 
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ethnic conflict between Sinhalese and Tamils. He contends that not only 
have anthropologists committed blunders of both fact and interpretation, 
they have also participated in a larger Western political movement 
designed to perpetuate the subjugation of the Sri Lankan (read Sinhalese) 
people by erroneous accounts of a seemingly pathological nature. One 
might wish to call the book, ‘Crippled Anthropologists’. 

Goonatilake repeats his argument in Recolonisation: Foreign Funded 
NGOs in Sri Lanka (Goonatilake 2006) (hereafter Recolonisation) and 
extends it to the NGO sector that has become prominent in Sri Lanka 
through the same period that the ‘anthropologising’ has taken place 
(namely, the civil war). Indeed, through various academic institutions, 
particularly non-governmental ones such as the International Centre for 
Ethnic Studies (ICES), Centre for Policy Alternatives or the Marga Insti- 
tute, Western academic discourse has been woven into the fabric of gov- 
emment in its ‘non-government’ guise—what many would call its civil 
society—and, with that, its governance. According to Goonatilake, this 
sector of Sri Lanka’s political system has grown, moreover, as the Sn 
Lankan state concentrated its executive powers in a centralised and au- 
thoritative form of government, structurally adjusted at the behest of 
organisations like the World Bank to reduce public spending by dismantl- 
ing its seemingly centrist but actually democratically participatory public 
sector of State Corporations. Thus, where the privatisation of the public 
sector appears to be decentralising and so, reducing the presence of the 
State (as a modality), the State is actually concentrating power, most 
notably, concentrating and expanding its capacity for the exercise of 
legitimate force. Foreign-funded NGOs are accomplices in this process 
as they criticise the government bureaucracy for time-wasting ineptitude, 
assume the mantle of responsibility and, in so doing, remove an important — 
layer of local involvement, replacing it with a new layer of mandarins 
who are global participants in both NGOs and the associated think tanks. 
Meanwhile, the scholars in these think tanks (many of them taught by 
the ‘anthropologisers’) continue to provide the substance of critique that 
serves to bolster international non-governmental involvement and control; 
some of them doing so as they also move between the government edu- 
cation sector (the national universities) and highly paid NGO consultancy 
work. 

The main targets for critique are four highly regarded anthropologists: 
the Sri Lankans, Gananath Obeyesekere and Stanley Tambiah; the 
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Englishman, Richard Gombrich; and the Australian, Bruce Kapferer. They 
are all celebrated and significant figures, both in Sri Lanka and inter- 
nationally, whose many works have influenced a generation of scholars, 
particularly in the areas of Sinhala Buddhism, Sri Lankan society, social 
change and ethnic conflict (Nissan 1987).? While Tambiah, who is Tamil, 
is best known for a body of works on Thai Buddhist politics and reli- 
gion, he has, in more recent years, focused on Sri Lanka’s civil war, 
starting with the anti-Tamil riots of 1983 (Tambiah 1986). The Sinhalese 
Obeyesekere is arguably the doyen of Sri Lankan anthropology, having 
written seminal works on Sinhala Buddhist myth and ritual. His 1990s’ 
debate with the American anthropologist Marshall Sahlins concerning 
European ‘myth-making’ about Hawaii and the perpetuation of flawed 
depictions of Hawaiian culture by contemporary anthropologists attracted 
considerable public interest (Geertz 2000: 97-107; Hacking 1999: 
207-26) as it raised issues about Orientalism and colonialism; issues 
that Goonatilake’s work seeks to address. However, for Goonatilake, 
Obeyesekere does not perpetuate a colonial warped depiction of Sri 
Lanka. Rather, he and the others pursue something much more reprehen- 
sible by laying blame for Sri Lanka’s present woes on its popular majority 
culture. 

I have found four published reviews of Anthropologising. Two reviews 
(Bass 2003 and Bates 2003) proffer extremely mild praise while expres- 
sing shock about the book’s acerbic style. Neither suggests a deep know- 
ledge of Sri Lankan ethnography. In contrast, the reviews by Guneratne 
(2004) and Lynch (2002) are scathing. I will return to the second of 
these (Lynch 2002) shortly. For now, I note simply that while Recolon- 
isation is largely a sequel to Anthropologising—indeed, something of a 
reiteration—it neglects to address the reviews. However, this is only 
mildly symptomatic of its poor scholarship. . 


Assessing recolonisation 


Space prevents me from dwelling too long on Goonatilake’s poor scholar- 
ship, but I must give some evidence, both in order to convey a sense of 
his ad hominem acerbity and to counter his claim that Indiana University 
Press recanted on their commitment to publish Recolonisation because, 


2 See, for example, the special issue of Contribwtions to Indian Sociology. 21 (1), 
1987. 
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as a Western press, they are part of the larger scholarly conspiracy that 
the book and its prequel expose (Goonatilake 2006: 11—13). 

To demonstrate what I mean by poor scholarship, I will consider 
Goonatilake’s critique of the indigenous Sri Lankan NGO, Sarvodaya, 
and some examples of his antagonism towards Tamils, including the un- 
scholarly attack on Tambiah identified by Caitrin Lynch (2002). 

Sarvodaya has been active in village and, more broadly, rural develop- 
ment in both Sinhalese and Tamil areas since the late 1950s. Highlighting 
the NGO’s fame in various foreign publications, Goonatilake also notes 
the criticism (Goonatilake 2006: 28). Rather than startle us with a shock- 
ing revelation that would demonstrate the argument of his book, however, 
he refers to the Si Lankan Sociological Association’s (SLSA) critique 
of the figures presented in a 1980s’ Sarvodaya study on sexual health in 
Colombo. According to Goonatilake, the SLSA queried the numbers pre- 
sented in the original Sarvodaya study. He writes: 


For instance, one study implicitly claimed that there were 1.2 million 
incidences of venereal disease in the male population of Colombo in 
the early 1980s. But as the Association demonstrated, Colombo city’s 
total population, including babies and old men, itself amounted to 
only 330,000 at that time. Further, the Association pointed out, stat- 
istics provided in the studies indicated that the number of women 
who aborted in Colombo alone were of the same order as Colombo’s 
total female population of child-bearing age! (Goonatilake 2006: 29) 


A bad organisation is thus responsible for writing bad reports, where 
they freely play with the (implied) figures, and this is identified by a 
seemingly official institution, the SLSA. However, there is absolutely 
no citation for the SLSA critique and we are not told the identity of its 
authors. It appears, though, that the report was tabled at a Sri Lankan 
government inquiry into NGOs; a commission presided over by a retired 
Supreme Court judge (Goonatilake 2006: 29). I can add some further 
and very telling details, none of which are to be found in Goonatilake’s 
book. The year of the inquiry was 1991, the instigator was then President 
Premadasa and, according to Jamie Swift, the inquiry was ‘by most ac- 
counts aimed at destabilising Sarvodaya’ (Swift 1999: 37). According to 
Swift (ibid.) as well as Judith Shaw (1999), it had been motivated by 
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international donor pressure, including from the World Bank. Finally, 
nothing ever came of the inquiry, partly because Premadasa had been 
assassinated by a Tamil Tiger suicide bomber (in 1993, when the com- 
mission wound up) and because Premadasa’s successor (D.B. Wijetunga) 
chose to take no action against Sarvodaya (Swift 1999: 38). It appears 
then that the inquiry was largely a personal crusade against Sarvodaya 
by Premadasa and that the figures behind the SLSA report was 
Goonatilake. If that is the case, he has wrapped the critique in language 
that merely creates the illusion of gravity and objectivity. 

Looking at the critique more closely better exposes its flaws. Most 
social scientists of Sn Lanka know that the boundaries of the official 
city limits of Colombo have not been changed for decades and bear very 
little relation to the growing urban space of this primate city, even m the 
period of the Sarvodaya report (the 1980s). In addition, the city has long 
been a centre for the provision of health care to the official Colombo 
population; to the larger ‘Colombo’, whose inhabitants travel daily into 
the city; and well beyond. Finally, given that the health data concern 
venereal disease and pregnancy termination, the anonymity afforded by 
the city would doubtless add a further incentive to outsiders to avail 
themselves of the Colombo health services, if indeed services were avail- 
able more locally. For these reasons, Goonatilake’s attempt to challenge 
the numbers in the Sarvodaya report only succeed in exposing Goonatilake’s 
lack of sociological awareness about contemporary Sri Lankan health 
practices. 

Be that as it may, does one report damn an entire organisation? And 
does one organisation, no matter how big, damm foreign-funded aid? The 
rest of the indictment of Sarvodaya consists of equally picayune snipes, 
such as reporting an ex-staffer’s comment that the founder—director, 
A.T. Artyaratne, was a vindictive micro-manager whose staff appointment 
system was not democratic (Goonatilake 2006: 51) and recounting evi- 
dence from a ten year old Veddah (Wanniyalatto) boy, who describes 
how his younger brother was being made to eat greens and learn Sinhala 
songs at the Sarvodaya-run school when it is better to eat meat (ibid.: 56). 
Surely, a grombling ex-employee and a child reporting how his kid brother 
is being forced to eat his greens hardly add up to much more than a 
storyline from a Popeye cartoon, let alone the condemnation of a single 
organisation and, with that, the entire fabric of foreign-funded aid to the 
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NGO sector! And, I stress, my purpose here is not to defend that sector 
but to ask why, in a book that purports to develop a critique, we are 
subjected to such inanity. 

Sunil Bastian—ironically, a long-time member of one of Goonatilake’s 
béte noire think tanks, the [CES—has written a more insightful analysis 
of foreign aid. Critically, Bastian notes the negative public reaction to 
structural adjustment downsizing in the 2004 general elections (Bastian 
2007: 157). These elections, which also saw the further growth of extre- 
mist political parties, including the emergence of a Buddhist monks’ party 
known as the Jathika Hela Urumaya (JHU, National Heritage Party), 
reflect many of the sentiments evident in Goonatilake’s work. 

I will return to the politics of Goonatilake’s knowledge shortly, but 
before doing so, I will highlight one other example of the quality of his 
scholarship in order to put to rest, at least to my satisfaction, why a press 
like Indiana might decline to publish. In Anthropologising, Goonatilake 
(2001: 238) accuses Tambiah of confessing to falsifying his presence 
during the ethnic riots of 1958. All that Tambiah (1996: 350n2) did was 
to correct the year from 1958 to 1956, but Goonatilake chose to read this 
as Tambiah owning up to a lie, probably, Goonatilake adds, because some- 
one had challenged him. Reviewing Anthropologising, Caitrin Lynch 
(2002: 1241) highlights this ‘egregious distortion’ that ‘undermines the 
book’s credibility’, noting, too, how the distortion had been picked up 
by nationalistic web sites. Neglecting to acknowledge this valid criticism, 
Goonatilake, who described Tambiah as ‘the American anthropologist 
of Sn Lankan Tamil extraction who has written pro-Tamil books on 
Sri Lanka’ (Goonatilake 2006: 90), repeats the slur against him in his 
second book (Goonatilake 2006: 161). Indeed, the only thing he tempers 
from one book to the next is the slur on both Tambiah and Obeyesekere 
(and basically everyone else who is Sri Lankan and, so to speak, ‘anthro- 
pologised’) of being the equivalent of a ‘house nigger’ (Goonatilake 
2001: 271). 

Goonatilake, thus, creates a world of spiteful vitriol, opportunistic 
blundering and flawed ad hominem argument. While it is tempting to 
dwell more on further examples of such malice and intellectual dis- 
honesty, it is a distraction from the main task of this article, which is to 
situate his argument in the broader political context and, through that, to 
examine his relationship to the State modality of power, as this modality 
is conditioned in civil war. 
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Ii 
Why it is important to read Goonatilake 


First, Goonatilake highlights an important area of inquiry with respect 
to the power-knowledge nexus involving NGOs, global civil society 
and the ‘multitude’ (Hardt and Negri 2005) with which disciplines like 
anthropology engage (see Bastin 2003, Morris and Bastin 2004). Not- 
withstanding the flaws of his work, he draws attention to a global pheno- 
menon far greater in scope (and less easily identified for that) than 


engagement that Goonatilake, at least in principle, identifies, should, 
in my opinion, be seen as the enabling condition for the more direct 

‘embeddedness’—in states that take war as their object. 
Anthropology has a long and, at times, contentious history of this other 
kind of involvement. It wrestles with protecting its validity when it should, 
perhaps, examine its status as royal science and hence, its location within 
a State that may at any moment take war as its object and embed its 
anthropologists and other knowledge producers.’ So, rather than becom- 
ing shrill about embedded anthropologists (and others), we should look 
at what enables anthropologists to become embedded. This is what I see 
Goonatilake’s work striving to explore, but becoming hopelessly Jost in 
its own vitriol and personal antagonisms. But, in addition, he becomes 
lost precisely as he becomes embedded. 

Second and directly related to this, Goonatilake’s shrillness with all 
of its flaws and ad hominem nastiness began to reverberate through Sri 
Lankan society in early 2008, precisely when the state of war in the 
country achieved a new energy. Is this simply the old story of truth being 
a casualty of war, or can it be better grasped through the conceptual 


1 This view echoes that of Mohan Rao (2007), who described Recolomisation as a 
timely publication, spoiled only by its nasty and personalised style that ‘reeks at times of 
nativism, indeed of Sinhala chauvinism’. 

4 Gusterson argues that the aftermath of the September 2001 terrorist attacks on the 
USA has resulted in both a new popularity for ‘military consultancy’, not seen since the 
Second World War, and a level of opposition, not seen since the Vietnam War. He also de- 
clares militarism to be an under-theorised area within anthropology (Gusterson 2007: 
164), a lacuna that I hope my comment will help redress. 
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framework of royal science and the State? Put another way, whose inter- 
ests does Goonatilake serve by these attacks? If, as be claims, Sri Lankan 
scholars are accomplices to global hegemony and the subjugation of the 
Sinhalese, in what way is he part of this larger process and what exactly 
is he attempting to capture as an agent of royal science? Finally, to what 
extent is such capture driven by the experience of war? 


The mood of intolerance 


The reverberations of Goonatilake’s argument, while not a new phe- 
nomenon,” gained momentum following the presidential election victory 
of Mahinda Rajapaksa in late 2005, and his commitment to a military 
solution against the Tamil Tigers in early 2008. The Indian-born for- 
eign director of the Colombo branch of the ICES was deported by the 
Sri Lankan government for allegedly engaging in activities deemed hostile 
to the national interest. Other organisations like International Alert as 
well as the Social Scientists’ Association (both targets for Goonatilake 
in Recolonisation) were also being attacked in print and subjected to 
state scrutiny. The Scandinavian monitors of the Norwegian-brokered 
ceasefire were sent home once the agreement was formally ended. Inter- 
national journalists were losing their visas and local journalists were 
disappearing or being physically attacked and killed. Certain United 
Nations agencies and other bodies were accused of being pro-Tamil Tiger 
and their humanitarian activities were deliberately stymied. The French 
NGO, Action Contre la Faim (ACF, Action Against Hunger), withdrew 
from the government’s plodding, belligerent and, at best, half-hearted 
investigation into the massacre of seventeen ACF staff who were executed 
by unknown persons during the government military offensive against 
the Tigers near Trincomalee in 2006. The group of eminent international 
persons appointed by the Sri Lankan president to oversee the peace pro- 
cess went home, its leader a retired Indian chief justice declaring that the. 
Rajapaksa government was incapable of working with them. In short, 
the chanvinistic ranting of people like Goonatilake had become the order 


* See, for example, Tennekoon’s (1990) account of newspaper attacks on scholars 
after the July 1983 riots; Perera’s (1995) account of the furore over Tambiah’s Buddhism 
Betrayed after it was published in 1992; or my (Bastin in preas) account of the controversy 
surrounding Pope John Paul the Second’s Crossing the Threshold of Hope in 1995. ` 
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of the day. Now, in the mood of triumph sweeping the country after the 
military defeat of the Tigers in May 2009, the sentiment is even stronger. 
For example, as president of the Royal Asiatic Society in Colombo, 
Goonatilake is using the Society as a forum to promote his attacks on 
everyone and everything named in his books.° 

At one level, therefore, it is necessary to confront the work of people 
like Goonatilake and to ridicule its pretensions to scholarship in order to 
subvert the capacity of such scholarship to legitimate, and even encourage, 
these exercises of state violence. In the process, Goonatilake’s suggestion 
that there has been a conspiracy to silence his dangerous idea is dismissed. 
Instead, the publishers who picked up Recolonisation when Indiana 
University Press dumped it must now consider how they have contributed 
to a world where chauvinistic stupidity, political intimidation and the 
denial of human rights and access to truth have all become the order of 
the day. This is not the same as when, for example, an ethnographic 
study on Iraqi personhood is picked up and used by the US military, be- 
cause both the low quality and the malicious intent of Goonatilake’s 
books are abundantly clear from the outset. But, this begs a set of larger 
and more interesting questions. Why are these books so bad? What is the 
nature of Goonatilake’s location in the Sri Lankan state? What is the 
status of his ‘royal science’ and in what ways has this science taken war 
as its object? In the last section of this article, I address these questions, 


‘ The following is a verbatim extract from an email Goonstilake appears to have sent 
on 14 June 2009 to members of the SLSA commenting on thear recent annual meeting. It 
was forwarded to me by a member of that Association. 


Let me return to our recently concluded meeting which was interesting for any 
student of the sociology of knowledge (which is my field). First to the inanguration. 
The Vice Chancellor inquired why only about 15 persons were present. I under- 
stand that sociology is quite a popular subject among the universities, so the question 
of low attendance was very valid. The numbers mcreased somewhat later largely 
through some whom I had invited from the defence sector for them to observe 
first-hand how sociology was deeply infiltrated through antinational foreign money 
coming through antinational foreign NGOs like ICES, CPA [Centre for Policy 
Alternatives], NPC [National Peace Council] and the like. 


At the end of the email, he declares his intentions to use the Royal Asiatic Society to 
expose further the distortions of truth. He does not indicate if be will be inviting members 
of the ‘defence sector’ to attend. 
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noting at the outset that my depiction derives mainly from Recolonisation. 
I say this lest I am accused of merely writing an ad hominem argument. 


IV 
Sri Lanka’s civil war: State externalities 


To examine the question of Goonatilake’s science, I tum to Sn Lanka’s 
civil war and in particular, to the sometime militant political formation 
within the majority Sinhalese ethnic group called, in Sinhala, the Janatha 
Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP, People’s Revolutionary Front). I do so not 
simply because Goonatilake is something of a JVP apologist but also be- 
cause, as he describes in Recolonisation, he was involved in articulating 
the JVP with the Sri Lankan state during the JVP insurgency in the late 
1980s. I stress that I refer to the JVP not simply as a political party but as 
a political formation. I do so in order to examine the JVP as part of a 
modality of power that also includes the State. Kapferer’s analysis of the 
JVP and the war machine, a discussion that has, in part, inspired my ap- 
plication of Deleuzean concepts (Kapferer 1997: 283-97), informs this 
argument about the JVP as a political formation. 

The JVP is routinely associated with two armed attempts, albeit differ- 
ent, to usurp the Sri Lankan government in 1971 and 1987—89 (Gunaratna 
1990; Kapferer 1997; Moore 1993). In Recolonisation, Goonatilake has 
much to say about the more recent of these (Goonatilake 2006: 189-244), 
commencing with his insistence that the 1987 rebellion differed markedly 
from 1971, which had been an exclusively JVP putsch ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the government. Instead, argues Goonatilake, the 1987 rebel- 
lion was a broad protest and civil disobedience campaign against the 
government because of its peace accord with the Government of India 
and the presence of the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) in the north 
and east of the country. The suppression in this second instance was 
even more extreme, with more people killed in the south of Sri Lanka 
than had to that date been casualties in the Tamil ethnic conflict. The 
violence was thus a civil war within the dominant Sinhalese ethnic group 
in which the JVP was involved, but it was thoroughly enmeshed in the 
larger ethnic conflict and especially, in the broad regional issues in which 
that conflict was engaged. 
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For Goonatilake, the JVP was ‘never a militant force as imphed by 
Tambiah’ (ibid.: 156), but was involved in the violence through, what he 
calls its ‘adjunct’ or ‘ally’, the Deshapremi Janatha Vyaparaya (DJY, 
People’s Patriotic Organisation) (ibid.: 190, 213). Others have described 
the DJV as the military wing of the JVP, but Goonatilake prefers to keep 
them separate or to write them as ‘JVP/DIJV’ or as the ‘JVP/DJV combine’ 
(ibid.: 218). Moreover, he stresses that their violence was only a fraction 
of the total non-government-instigated killing that occurred and that this 
non-government killing was tiny compared to the massive bloodletting 
ordained by the government of President Premadasa (1989-93) via para- 
military death squads. 

Unlike his attack on Sarvodaya, here Goonatilake has got at least 
some of the numbers right. Moreover, he is correct that the label ‘JYP’ 
was a convenient shorthand for branding the victims of State violence 
that most people accept as having been ten times greater than the 6,000 
non-govemmment-instigated deaths (ibid.: 214) attributable to the JVP- 
DJV. Several old scores were being settled in the violence, including 
killing members of more mainstream parties as well as those who spoke 
out to condemn the violence. However, the use of the label ‘JVP’ was 
not simply shorthand with which to hide guilt. It describes a State exter- 
nality, also evident in the dual organisation ‘JVP-DJV’, an organisation 
already evident in form if not in name in 1971. It became pronounced 
during the 1987 insurgency when the JVP attempted to overthrow the 
government by creating a shadow state—an altemative government— 
that exercised its suzerainty and justice at night through poster campaigns, 
demands for strikes and executions of those who rejected this new sov- 
ereignty (Kapferer 1997: 292-94). 

Such an externality is not completely outside the State; rather it dis- 
plays what Deleuze and Guattari term the ‘holey space’ organisational 
structure of both the nomadic war machine and the sedentary State 
(Deleuze and Guattari 1987: 414-16). They describe it in the following 
terms: 


On the side of the nomadic assemblages and war machines, it i8 a 
kind of a rhizome, with its gaps, detours, subterranean passages, stems, 
openings, traits, boles, etc. On the other side, the sedentary assem- 
blages and State apparatuses effect a capture of the phylum. put the 
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traits of expression into a form or a code, make the holes resonate 
together, plug the lines of flight, subordinate the technological oper- 
ation to the work model, impose upon the connections a whole regime 
of arborescent conjunctions. (ibid.: 415) 


The various and seemingly inconsistent labels for the JVP used by 
the foreign press highlight this externality and its ‘holey space’ quality. 
Ranging from ‘Sinhalese Marxist’ to ‘militant Buddhist nationalist’, the 
labels are, according to Goonatilake, ‘very contradictory’ and ‘cannot 
be true at the same time’. They must, therefore, be part of the international 
misinformation campaign striving, with the ‘anthropologisers’ and the 
NGOs, to undermine Sri Lanka (Goonatilake 2006: 214-15). And, in 
addition to misreporting the character of the JVP, the misinformation 
campaign failed to report the full extent of the violence that was unleashed 
against the Sinhalese people by their own government. Again, I agree 
about this aspect of the reporting, which, even now, neglects the JVP in- 
surgency as integral to the decades of Sri Lanka’s civil war, but I think, 
Goonatilake misses the point about the JVP as a grassroots (rhizoid) 
Sinhalese political and militant movement that includes, but is not limited, 
either by or to, its bureaucratic organ as a political party (what Deleuze 
and Guattari would call its regime of arborescent conjunctions). Put differ- 
ently, Goonatilake fails to recognise how the JVP is both connected to 
nomad space external to the State and conjugated with the sedentary 
space of the State. This ‘holey space’ conjugation results in precisely the 
kind of ambiguity of the labels for the JVP which can, therefore, all be 
true at the same time. 

One does not need the language and concepts of Deleuze and Guattari 
to recognise these configurations of forces external to the state, because 
it is the nature of insurgency and has been discussed both inside and 
outside Sri Lanka for a long time.’ Kapferer’s insight in identifying it 
with the JVP is also that he identifies it in the ideas of Sinhala Buddhism, 
specifically in the nature of the major sorcery demon, Suniyam, who 
shares with a host of gambara or guardian deities a highly ambiguous 


7 See, for example, Whitaker's (2007) biography of the Tamil journalist and one-time 
militant, Sivaram Dharmeratnam, who wrote regular newspaper columns under the 
pscudonym, ‘Taraki’. Sivaram was abducted and murdered by unknown persons in 
Colombo in 2005, his body dumped near the high security zone of the main parliament 
building. 
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deity—demon status that enables acts of sorcery to take the form of right- 
eous and even meritorious violence. This is the kind of analysis that 
Goonatilake abhors," because it suggests that Sinhala Buddhism carries 
a potential to legitimate brutal force. However, Kapferer’s point is not 
about condemning Sinhala Buddhism but rather, about highlighting its 
insights into the nature of the human condition and the nature of the ex- 
istential and political formations humans create. Deleuze and Guattari 
aid this analysis by framing it in a larger philosophical discourse, but it 
must be streased that the essence of such a discourse is comparative and 
designed for the mutual enhancement of different human insights. This 
is more properly the anthropological project that Goonatilake fails to 
grasp. 

Perhaps Goonatilake was too close to it. During the 1987-89 insur- 
gency, as part of the JVP’s connections and especially conjunctions 
or conjugations, it had various front organisations including student as- 
sociations that the Jayawardene/Premadasa government used for ne- 
gotiations. As Goonatilake describes, in late 1989, he and his wife, 
Hema, were both involved in these negotiations (which were in effect 
State conjugations) through the University of Kelaniya (where Hema 
Goonatilake taught) (Goonatilake 2006: 227). Goonatilake celebrates this 
event and his wife’s involvement with the national University Teachers 
for Human Rights (UTHR) NGO as ‘real civil society’ in contrast to all 
of the foreign-funded shams like Sarvodaya, ICES, etc. But let us be 


* Goonatilake avoids Kapferer’s study of sorcery and its main rite, the sxatyama, 
contenting himself with a characteristically spurious critique of Kapferer’s earlier study 
of exorcism rituals of which tho seniyama is a part (Kapferer 1983). The substance of 
Goonatilake’s critique is that hardly any Sinhala Buddhists engage in these rituals and that, 
therefore, they say nothing about Sinhala Buddhist culture (Goonatilake 2006: 140-41). 
However, the assertion 1s quite frankly absurd. Where Kapferer surveyed fifty-seven 
patients in fifty-seven ritual exorcisms identifying how all but three of them pursued 
alternative therapies, Goonatilake declares that Kapferer only ever found ‘two or three’ 
people who believed in exorclems (ibid)! When we tum more specifically to sorcery 
practices, the extent and popularity of these and related rituals, including mass public acts 
of sorcery by a thousand Buddhist monks against a politician in 1991 (Seneviratne 2001), 


are so well documented, we can only wonder whether perhaps Goonatilake has been a _ 


very long time out of the country or not reading the newspapers. See also Kapferer (1988) 
for a discussion of the links between ritual and the broader political domain, for that is the 
text to which Goonatilake most sharply objects because it concems the link between Sinhala 
Buddhism and ethnic violence. 
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clear that this so-called ‘real civil society’ emerged in the highly specific 
circumstances of an insurgency. 

Goonatilake’s other examples of ‘real civil society’ are Buddhist monks 
and Buddhist temples (Goonatilake 2006: 263-71). This is telling, because 
Sri Lanka’s Buddhist clerical institutions have a very long history of 
articulation with the Sri Lankan state as well as a major role in shaping 
the discourse of ideal kingship or the ideal State (ibid.: 260; Seneviratne 
1999). At the same time, the clerical institutions of the Buddhist Sangha 
do not represent a uniformly smooth space. Monks are divided into 
different nikaya or orders and these nikaya do not exercise absolute au- 
thority from a central source, but are instead subject to localised semi- 
autonomous segments linked to temples. In the latter stages of European 
colonialism, the mmber of nikaya and temples proliferated and drove 
the Buddhist revitalisation movements that have heavily influenced 
Sinhala Buddhist nationalism, state sovereignty and acts of violence ex- 
ternal to the state, including the assassination of Prime Minister S.W.R_D. 
Bandaranaike by a Buddhist monk in 1959, and involvement in the JVP 
insurgency in 1987. Critical to this is the way in which the complex con- 
figurations between Buddhist monks, Buddhist temples and the State 
are far from uniform. They do not consfitute a Church in the manner of 
the more rigid, albeit chronically schigmatic, Roman Catholic Church, 
but are filled with internal differences m a manner highly reflexive of 
the internal differences of the larger society. Nor do they occupy the 
same plane as groups like Hema Goonatilake’s UTHR. Nevertheless, 
both formations of monks and academics have demonstrated the capacity 
to occupy the ‘holey space’ conjugation with the State when such a ‘holey 
space’ is empowered in civil war. And this is what Susantha Goonatilake 
celebrates as ‘real civil society’. 

According to Kumar Rupasinghe, the political commentator and long- 
time antagonist of Goonatilake, at the same time that Goonatilake was 
acting as a negotiator in 1989, he was also offering to become either the 
Finance Minister or Chief of the Central Bank if the JVP formed a gov- 
ernment. When Goonatilake denied this, Rupasinghe retorted that he 
heard it from the horse’s mouth!? Given the fact that Goonatilake was a 


’ Goonatilake and Rupasingho are old adversaries. Their 2006 debate is in four instal- 


ments in the Government-+ron English language newspaper, The Daily News. Rupasinghe’s 
NGO, International Alert, is also targeted in Recolonisation (Goonatilake 2006: 104-16). 
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long-time employee of one of Sri Lanka’s state banks, the idea that he 
would make such a claim is not far-fetched. But, more important for my 
purposes is the way both the involvement in negotiations and the alleged 
wish to be in a JVP government reveal how Goonatilake was active in 
the interface or conjugation hetween the newly forming government of 
the soon-to-be President Premadasa and the aggressive externality of a 
militant insurgency that was secking to form its own government. 

Put simply, in the conditions of a complex civil war comprising an 
ethnic conflict, an external peace-keeping intervention by a government 
already known to have been playing a covert role, and a major insurgency 
withm the majority population, the nature of the ‘holey space’ conjuga- 
tions between the State and the war machine gave rise to rampant forms 
of wild power such that forms of knowledge were moving in multiple 
and often highly dangerous directions. And, Goonatilake was in the thick 
of it. 

What happened next was the counter-insurgency, when, as Kapferer 
argues, the Premadasa government appropriated the war machine ex- 
ternality of the JVP and the death squads took over the night, unleashing 
a reign of terror. In the early 1990s, the Goonatilakes fled Sri Lanka with 
a justifiable concem for their own safety. They were active in the ‘holey 
space’ of the insurgency and had, as a result, assisted the State in its pro- 
cess of identification of the war machine. However, the conjugation had 
become deadly because the state, which had already taker war as its ob- 
ject in its violent campaign against Tamil militants (another externality), 
now tumed its war machine onto another segment of its population, albeit 
not a segment demanding to be set free from the state but rather demanding 
a new, more aggressive and thoroughly righteous state. 

As Goonatilake (2006: 227) describes, most of the members of the 
JVP with whom he and his wife had interacted were rounded up and killed. 
The brutal fact is that, notwithstanding the undoubted use made by the 
state of other modes of conjugation such as torture, the Goonatilakes’ 
‘holey space’ conjugations with the JVP were enabling conditions for 


For the newspaper debates, see the following web addresses: http-//www.dailynews_Ik/ 
2006/0 1/057, http//www. dailynews.Ik/200601/1 14 bttp:/Avww_-dailynews_Ik/2006/01/20/, 
http//www .dailynews.Ik/2006/01/27/. Accessed on 21 June 2008. 
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this slaughter. However, Goonatilake cannot recognise directly his com- 
plicity. He wants to blame the state, but refuses to acknowledge his mem- 
bership of that state as an agent of royal science who willingly went into 
the ‘holey space’ and drew like bait the State externality to the surface 
for that most radical of acts of capture. 

And so, we find in Recolonisation the following features: special plead- 
ing on behalf of the JVP and other victims and perpetrators of the 1987 
insurgency; furious antagonism to “Tamil interests’ and Tamil scholars 
like Tambiah; and an intense xenophobia about ‘foreign interests’ in the 
form of foreign scholars in league with ‘house niggers’ like Obeyesekere 
and Tambiah as well as evil NGOs. Above all, we find appalling scholar- 
ship, as if the standards of reasoned argument can be abandoned when 
the cause is s0 grave. 

My point is that Goonatilake’s scholarship is continuing its mode as 
royal science, but now occupying a new conjugation vis-a-vis forms of 
knowledge that are external to the Sri Lankan state on account of their 
highly critical stance regarding the Sri Lankan state’s brutal excesses 
against its people. In other words, I regard the two books by Goonatilake 
that I have examined here as highly dangerous examples of royal science 
on behalf of a state that has taken war as its object. Not only is truth a 
- casualty here, but the scholars themselves become victims of the most 
barely concealed rage that borders on the pathological (see note 7). 

Goonatilake’s bad scholarship is, thus, also a powerful example of 
bad faith—the condition of not fully examining the nature of oneself in 
one’s situation. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the attack on 
Sarvodaya and the reference to the commission of inqui to the re- 
puted submission by the SLSA, which I discussed eaflier, noting how 
Goonatilake neglected to provide any background about the inquiry. The 
seriousness of this now becomes clear, because the inquiry took place in 
the circumstances of counter-insurgeacy and shared the same instigator 
(President Premadasa). More than ironically, though, it alsg had ‘foreign- 
funded’ support in the World Bank taking a critical line about governance 
issues. Sarvodaya workers were also among the insurgency dead (Swift 
1999: 35). However, almost imitating Promadasa, Goonatilake is so keen 
to attack Sarvodaya, he neglects to mention these telling details. This is 
not simply a case of having his cake and eating it too, or even of deliberate 
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falsification (the Tambiah scandal) or simply an example of bad faith. 
It is, I suggest, bad faith in the ‘holey space’ of State/war machine con- 
jagation when war has become the object. It is a great insight of Sinhala 
Buddhism to recognise how such strenuous displacement can mentally 
destroy its bearer, especially when the bearer is so heavily intent on ven- 
geance, but fails to recognise that he is also the perpetrator of the very 
thing he seeks to destroy. 
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Alok Srivastava, Akhbarnama: Patrakarita ka Samrajyavadi Chehra 
(trans. The Imperialist Phase of Indian Journalism). Mumbai and 
Meerut: Samvad Prakashan, 2004. 233 pp. Rs 65 (paperback). 


If one can overlook the somewhat forced title, the reader is assured of a 
rewarding journey through the many of anecdotal, factual and investi- 
gative nuggets scattered through the pages of this book. A compilation 
of columns written for the well-known, Delhi-based, Hindi monthly, 
Kathadesh, combined with interviews with important media persons like 
S.P. Singh (erstwhile editor of the magazine, Ravivar, before he joined 
Aaj Tak as founding editor, and who played a key role in defining the 
template of transition between Hindi print and electronic journalism), 
this slim volume is remarkable and refreshing for a whole host of reasons. 

Tending simply to rehearse a synopsis of the fare presented on tele- 
vision, the average daily, weekly or monthly columns in the Hindi print 
media (and sadly, in most other Indian languages) can barely be trusted 
to provide either a contemporary analysis or a critical commentary. And 
yet, there is an almost total absence of criticism of the print media. Argu- 
ably, the few exceptions can hardly compensate for the scant pedagogical 
resources that Hindi Media Studies courses operate with, functioning, as 
they currently do, as no more than appendages within Departments of 
Hindi. In this context, Srivastava’s Akhbarnama is striking, both for its 
compelling documentation of the internal dynamics of the changing 
national media scene as well as its usefulness in understanding a whole 
series of anomalies afflicting the Hindi media scene at its current juncture 
of proliferation. 

Veritably, the book stands out as an act of courage. Remarkable for 
its ideological consistency and unsparing in its polemic, these qualities 
render the book admirable even when one doesn’t agree with the author’s 
opinions. While its tone and tenor may be entirely consistent with the no 
holds barred, outspoken quality of debate of the Hindi janpad (public 
domain), it is important to highlight how the author has successfully 
combined, with a rare degree of commitment, tenacity and integrity, the 
roles of a poet, journalist, publisher and political activist in the space of 
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a still young career. Drawing upon personal and professional struggles -- 
that such a life would inevitably abound in, the book often narrates these 
in ruthless detail, in the first person singular, through a flowing prose 
interspersed with poetic quotations that appear to be introduced when 
the prose seems unable to bear the burden of the author’s characteristically 
caustic style. 

The book is divided into four sections: ‘Marching with Imperialism— 
Fascism’ (Samrajyavad—Faseevad ke sath Qadamtaal); ‘The Grand 
Narrative of a Capitalist Press’ (Poonjivadi Press ka Mahaakhyaan); ‘In 
Lieu of Conscience’ (Jameer Ke Evaz mein); and ‘A Mindless Glorified 
Slavery’ (Ek Matimoorh Gauaravaanvit Daasataa). The essays, inter- 
views and commentaries included here offer a searing analysis of the 
annals of Hindi print media. They bring to light several cases of public _, 
deception and chicanery that blot the record of some of the most revered ~ 
institutions and distmguished names within the field. These include an 
account of how the Times of India group chose to starve a well-repuied 
middle-class magazine like Dharmyug as a prelude to finally selling it to 
Ved Pratap Vaidik (who had earned much goodwill becanse of his role in 
the anti-English movement), all so that the corporate group could save 
itself the ‘burden’ of maintaining accounts for the fifteen people the maga- 
zine employed (p. 208). Although the magazine was shut down, the em- 
ployees rallied together, fought the media house all the way up to the 
Supreme Court and managed to save their jobs. Pertinently, as S.P. Singh 
reminds the author in an interview, the English corporate media ventured 
into vernacular publishing only when prospects of a lucrative revenue j 
from advertising for the regional public made it worthwhile, many years `- 
after post-independence sarkari (official) patronage to Hindi had paved 
the way for this. Another fascinating story is of the criss-cross journey 
of the immensely popular column by Lajpat Rai, which, under pressure 
from right-wing hindutva forces, was forced to move from the Mid-Day 
to the Free Press Journal, where it survived for less than a year, ostensibly 
on account of its leftist opinions. However, the climax came when the 
Mumbai-based Urdu Times unceremoniously revoked its initial invitation 
to Rai to contribute after he, along with Vibhuti Narayan Rai, spoke in 
public against Islamic fundamentalism. Even if the audience liked what 
they heard, evidently, the organisers did not! Another noteworthy essay 
examines why workers’ issues no longer make news, unless the outcome ) 
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ie eather dramatic or violent. For instance, when three individuals asso- 

g ciated with a workers’ newspaper in Noida, Bigul, were picked up from 
a thoroughfare and kept in custody for a whole day in July 2002, no 
newspaper or Magazine considered it newsworthy or even as a violation 
of press freedom! 

Francesca Orsini has suggested that the zealous inculcation of samskar 
(cultural refinement/tradition) was the defining cultural motif of Hindi 
joumalism grounded in the freedom movement in the early decades of 
the 20th century. Analogous to this, in the post-independence period, the 
term that writing in the Hindi public domain has tirelessly and routinely 
invoked to legitmise itself has been janpakshadharata (commitment to 
the people’s/public canse). Writers, poets, critics, journalists or publishers 

eee ee 
their “pro-people’ credentials, wherein their legitimacy to speak and act 
in public appears to rest on a seemingly taken-for-granted, ,epresentative 
‘fit’ between their personal, professional and public commitments. Raised 
to the status of an ‘-ism’, this unproblematic claim to ‘speak for’ the 
people has largely operated within the world of Hindi letters as an un- 
- examined and non-reflexive rhetoric that has been reproduced as a lazy 
but convenient device of self-perpetuation. Typically, the Hindi literary 
sphere has been made up of struggling, rapidly disappearing and reap- 
pearing little magazines, subsisting mainly on government sponsorships, 
which have been plentifal in recent times. Much like mirror images or 
even photocopies of their predeceasor, the cover page of each new issue 
4 duly proclaims its allegiance to the mantra of janwad (social democracy) 
- and Afarxwad (Marxism). Although Srivastava’s main target is the 
mainstream bourgeois Hindi print media, yet, be is equally unsparing of 


The Hindi public is a gullible one. It lives by trust and faith, adhering 
to given truths and shibboleths, by fixed commitments and loyatties. 
Take, for example, the enlightened lot that believes in Marxism and 
swears by democracy. Instead of taking them any closer to science, 
such ‘commitment’ has only helped them in reproducing themselves 
as mental slaves mired in the stupor of reaction to uphold the status 
quo. This is why those who read and write Marxist literature rarely 
manage to transcend their feudal moorings. (p. 57) 
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Akhbarnama could serve as a critical eye-opener on the contemporary 
Hindi media scene. Its foremost value will lie in providing an alternate 
account to starry-eyed students of Hindi journalism nurtured on myth- 
ologised versions of a messianic past or triumphalist voices celebrating 
its present phase of ‘abundance’. 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies RAVIKANT 
SARAI, Delhi : 


Roland Lardinois and Meenakshi Thapan eds, Reading Pierre Bourdieu 
in a Dual Context: Essays from India and France. New Delhi: Routledge, 
2006. viii + 313 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 

~ 

The book contains papers from a workshop held at the Department of ¥ 

Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, in 2004. The opening text, a 

general introduction by the editors, providing a detailed overview, is 

followed by nine papers. Five of the contributors are French and four are 

Indian. 

The work is of enormous interest and value for contemporary social 
theorists. Pierre Bourdieu was Professor of Sociology at the prestigious 
Collége de France in Paris from 1981 till a few months before his death 
in January 2002. This was indeed a period of extraordinary intellectual 
ebullience in the French academic milieu, and Bourdieu was certainly 
not a bystander. His social theory, or sociology, was guided by certain 
key concepts: field, habitus, strategy, relational structures, symbolic cap- y 
ital. The ‘field’ in which Bourdieu himself blossomed was framed not -~ 
only by the currents of French sociology and anthropology but, perhaps, 
more significantly, by Marxism—in so far as political and economic 
power was concemed—and hnguistics—in so far as questions of structure 
and the symbolic were concerned. However, one might consider Bourdieu 
as Occupying a position intermediate between the structuralists and the 
post-structuralists, particularly, in his more or less direct endorsement 
and use of Marxist and socialist ideas in understanding structures of 
power, and also, in turning away simultaneously from a Nietzschean cri- 
tique of modernity as well as from an affirmation of otherness and the 
outside à la Levinas or Blanchot. Even when he affirmed what may be 
called the discursive field, contrary to Foucault’s principal engagement -7 
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with its historical discontinuities, Bourdieu’s main imperative has been 
his concern with a dialectical mode of resistance, be it in the national or 
across post-colonial/neoliberal international contexts. 

Christophe Charie neatly elucidates a project of historical sociology 
of the imperial social formations in Britain, France and Germany, along 
the lines of Bourdieu. Each of these modern nation-states engendered 
and harboured imperial societies by promoting a ‘national ideal based 
on a common culture and language transmitted by a universal school 
system’ (pp. 60-61). European cultural imperialisms, thus, worked through 
the spread of specific national models and their respective brands of 
national ‘superiority complexes’ (example, British sports; French fashion, 
luxury products and literature; and German music, science and tech- 
nology) in their respective informal empires. Of course, such figurings 
of national/imperial cultures led to deep mutual enmities and great wars, 
while upholding the internal repression of minorities. Collective self- 
analysis is suggested as the remedy for curing such national biases. Roland 
Lardinois’ paper on French Indian Orientalism comprehensively charts 
the historical development of the field. The interest in an Indian 
‘spirituality —pagan or religious—that prevailed in European aristocratic 
and bourgeois circles since the end of the 18th century took the most 
dizzying forms in France in the period between the two World Wars. The 
inquiry here-into a literary work, The Night of Serious Drinking, by 
R. Daumal, provides a variegated portrait of this social—intellectual fas- 
cination with the Indian mystique. 

Bourdieu’s theoretical model is described with luminous clarity by 
Sheena Jain. His theory of the symbolic is delineated in dazzling bright- 
ness showing the convergences and divergences between Bourdieu’s 
sociology and other major theoretical currents of the period, such as 
neo-Kantianism, structuralism, neo-Marxism and phenomenology, all 
of which he was, in parts, philosophically interrogating, integrating or 
opposing. Kalpagam brings into perspective the significant differences 
in political thought between Bourdieu and the post-structuralist Foucault. 
Though both these critical thinkers highlight the historical emergence of 
the modern state, Bourdieu’s attention is focused on the convergence of 
the subjective and the objective in state functioning, that is, between 
governmental command and profound (subjective and even unconscious) 
corporeal dispositions, while for Foucault, governmentality is a function 
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of the rendering and the use of the dispositifs that define a given 
discursive, and thus, a social and political field. 

No literary and critical field could have been as intensely charged as 
the French one during and in the aftermath of the World War IL If modern 
literature and literary criticism can be viewed as national allegories, they 
were manifestly so in this context. Following Bourdieu’s rather prosaic 
characterisation of literature as a sub-space of the social space, Gisèle 
Sapiro skillfully charts the complex French literary scene in relation to 
the twin categories of symbolic capital and institutional consecration. 
Perhaps, shall we say, every word written (or spoken) would be derivable 
from the position the text occupies in a grand political matrix? 

Francine Muel-Dreyfus enlightens us on the bogus (and bourgeois) 
National Revolution initiated by the Nazi-backed Vichy regime by focus- 
ing on Marshall Pétain’s dubious project of restoring the ‘eternal feminine’ 
during the war years in France. In subordinating the ‘spirit of pleasure’ 
to the ‘spirit of sacrifice’, Pétain’s scheme produced an oppressive female 
sub-culture that enabled outright masculine domination over women’s 
bodies, particularly, by criminalising abortion. It also involved attempts 
to racially control national demographics by excluding ‘undesirable’ and 
‘unassimilable’ ‘foreigners’, such as the Jews! 

Through a series of interviews with a cross-section of Indian women, 
Meenakshi Thapan seeks to modify the notion of habitus, whose ‘gen- 
erative’ feature she wants to amplify by introducing the performative 
dimension of gendered sexuality as suggested by Judith Butler. A post- 
structural habitus, perhaps, and pourquoi pas, where resistance takes the 
form of play, creativity and construction? Contrarily, Alban Bensa, at- 
tempts to unravel the links between Bourdieu and structuralist ethnology. 
This is done through a deep examination of work on kinship and gift in 
the context of Béam (in southwest France) and the Kabyla peasants of 
Algeria. In both cases, Janus-like, a logic of practice that governs the 
agential strategy, forward looking in time, co-exists with the habitus, 
which freezes it as a temporary foundation. Finally, Deepak Mehta’s en- 
gaging paper shows how, in speaking of ‘viruses’ affecting the ‘body 
politic’, the official and unofficial documents and/or testimonies on 
Hindu—Maslim communal violence in Bombay consistently employ bio- 
logical and epidemiological discourses. 
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Hélas! Could the editors and the esteemed publishers afford to ignore 
the diacritical conventions regarding the names of Evans-Pritchard 
(pp. 78, 102), Radcliffe-Brown (p. 109) and Lévi-Strauss (p. 108)? Should 
one say: C’est pas terrible? 


Jawaharlal Nehru University FRANSON MANJALI 
New Delhi 


A. Raghuramaraju, Enduring Colonialism: Classical Presences and 
Modern Philosophy. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009. 
x + 153 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs 545 (hardback). 


The title Enduring Colonialism may suggest an uncanny connection with 
one of Samuel Johnson’s famous aphorisms. In his 1759 novel, Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia—a novel that was at once a humorous moral fable, 
a gentle satire and an ‘Oriental’ tale—Johnson had cheerfully remarked, 
‘human life is something to be endured rather than to be enjoyed’. 
A. Raghuramaraju’s book both captures the spirit of the Enlightenment 
philosopher’s aphorism in the context of India’s colonial encounter with 
the West and provides a graphic account of the intellectual strains under- 
gone by Indian thinkers subjected to the Enlightenment’s rationalistic 
view of the world. 

The note that Raghuramaraju strikes first—a note that remains un- 
wavering to the last—is related to the elegy ritually recited by today’s 
Indologists. After having heard of various ‘deaths’—example, ‘death of 
the author’, ‘death of history’, ‘death of socialism’, ‘death of Comparative 
Literature’ and ‘death of Sanskrit’—-we are now routinely told that ‘phil- 
osophy’ was one casualty in the tricky business of enduring colonialism 
in India. 

To neutralise the metaphor now obsessively deployed by scholars 
dealing with Indian thought systems, that is, the ‘metaphor of death’, 
Raghuramaraju opens up two routes of enquiry. First, he argues that there 
is ample evidence in the writings of the makers of Indian modemity— 
Bankim Chandra, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Krishnanachandra 
Bhattacharyya and others—of being able to meaningfully interrogate as 
well as to creatively redefine received traditions in the face of challenges 
posed by newer intellectual currents. Raghuramaraju does however admit 
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that the ‘contemporary Indian philosophers...were unable to come up 
with a new philosophical system’. In Raghuramaraju’s terms this means 
that Bankim—Vivekananda—Aurobindo et al. failed to make ‘philosophy 
play the role of an axiom’ (p. 16). 

I personally think, if Raghuramaraju had attempted a more nuanced 
differentiation between ideologues and gone for a more sustained dis- 
aggregating of their ideas, he would have spotted that in the 19th century, 
a series of ‘new axioms’ did emerge and those ‘axioms’ did actually do 
the groundwork for subsequent ‘developments in literature, arts and other 
human sciences’ (p. 16). Indisputably, in accomplishing the task, even 
when the ‘modern’ philosophers retained the ‘signifier’ part of technical 
terms derived from pre-modern systems, especially, from Advaita 
Vedanta, they radically altered the ‘signified’ aspect. The alterations were 
so dramatic that earlier users would have been befuddled by such ‘con- 
cepts’ purportedly unearthed by English-educated scholars from mints 
of the past. Such philosophical ‘daring’, also a ‘scandal’, is most notice- 
able in Bankim, the man who literally novelised Bangla writing. It goes 
to the credit of Bankim (and to the discredit of many who followed in his 
track) that others adopted the axiomatic framework set up by him without 
much fuss or ado. It therefore becomes important to separate Bankim 
from Vivekananda and others. J am sure if he had given some attention 
to Letters on Hinduism written originally in English by Bankim or to 
Bankim’s (unfinished) ‘Commentary on the GUA’ available in English 
translation, the author of Enduring Colonialism would have found traces 
of ‘axioms’ which now sound commonsensical to educated Indians. 

The second route Raghuramaraju pursues brings him to the doorsteps 
of an erudite but exceedingly dense text—Vaddera Chandidas’ Desire and 
Liberation: The Fundamentals of Cosmicontology (1975). Raghuramaraju 
chooses to explicate on the text with the express intention of demonstrat- 
ing that, contrary to popular opinion, contemporary Indians too have en- 
gaged with metaphysical speculations. What one thinks of Chandidas’ 
speculations per se is besides the point, what matters here is the structure 
of argumentation devised by the commentator. 

Raghuramaraju introduces the principle of convergence to first show 
that despite innumerable differences, the various orthodox schools (ex- 
ample, Vaisesika, Nyaya, Purva-Mimamsa—Advaita Vedanta) and hetero- 
dox schools (example, Jainism, Buddhism) of pre-modern Indian thought 
share a pronounced bias against desire. In turn, such convergence, argues 
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Raghuramarajnu, is a symptom of a general malady: the malady of con- 
strung the relation between reason and permanence as some kind of an 
unquestionable axiom. After having stated the assumptions upon which 
the principle of convergence rests, the commentator elucidates the logical 
steps necessary for diverging from the standard notions. Raghuramaraju 
shows with acute precision that since for Chandidas, the structural aspect 
of existence is contradictoriness itself, it is possible for Chandidas to 
affirm that: (1) ‘reality’ is better cognised as ‘process’ than ‘permanence’; 
and (2) “desire’ is, by no means, ‘undesirable’. In Raghuramaraju’s esti- 
mate, the aesthetic as well as the political merits of Chandidas’ philosoph- 
ical ‘system’ lie in the fact that the system’s founding proposition or its 
central axiom makes the double utterance, ‘contradictoriness is the real- 
-ization of the impossibles’ and EE casa 
logically binding (p. 130). 

Undeniably, even if one has certain reservations about the way 
Raghuramarayu tackles the first part of his enquiry, the second pert is so 
well researched that one cannot avoid thinking that endurance is, after 
all, an enabling (and ennobling) condition—since ‘they also serve who 
stand and wait’, it becomes possible for ‘sufferers’ to imagine that ‘death’ 
with all its certitude, nevertheless, leaves behind a ‘survivor’ or two. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, | SIBAJI BANDYOPADHYAY 
Calcutta (CSSSC) 
Kolkata 


Jörg Fisch, Immolating Women: A Global History of Widow-Burning 
from Ancient Times to the Present (translated from German by Rekha 
Kamath Rajan). Delhi: Permanent Black, 2005. xi + 610 pp. Tables, 
plates, maps, notes, appendix, bibliography, index. Rs 795 (hardback). 

And 


Andrea Major ed., Sati: A Historical Anthology. New Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2007. lv + 465 pp. Notes. Rs 650 (hardback). 

Both the titles reviewed here deal historically with the charged subject 

of widow immolation but from quite different perspectives. Immolating 

Women is Rekha Kamath Rajan’s translation of the German work by 

Jörg Fisch, Professor of History at Zurich University, originally published 
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in 1998. Fisch’s work belongs to the somewhat old-fashioned tradition 
of historical and anthropological scholorship in which the researcher’s 
attempt is to locate a common factor to account for a specific custom or 
particular institution by culling out every identifiable manifestation from 
across Varying social contexts. Here, Fisch takes as his organising notion 
the concept of totenfolge, rendered in translation as ‘following into death’. 
Appropriately perhaps avoided in the volume title, this rather cumbersome 
phrase is defined to encompass the practice whereby ‘after the death of a 
person, one or more persons follow him or her into death in a ritualized 
and public act, voluntarily or involuntarily’ (p. 5). 

Fisch looks for evidence of this practice across world history, begin- 
ning in Part J of the book with Egypt and the ancient near-East, Europe, 
Americas, Africa, Oceania, China, Japan and other parts of Asia; each 
individual segment on a different region seeks to establish the pres- 
ence or absence of the practice, along with underlying beliefs in life in 
the hereafter that generate its possibility. Part II is entirely devoted to 
the practice of widow-burning in India, also treated here as the most rec- 
ognised instance of ‘following into death’. Arguably, this work could be 
rightly read within the framework of a sociology of religion, given the 
author’s primary aim to find a correlate of the practice in particular forms 
of belief. Fisch argues that the custom is always found in conditions of 
social inequality, of which gendered inequalities are clearly taken as one 
of following into death; while a woman following her husband in death 
reflects his status, the ‘privilege’ of having inferiors such as wives, slaves 
or prisoners follow a king in his death is seen as an institutionalised 
function of his class position. Thus, the work’s English title is somewhat 
misleading in suggesting that the primary focus of the work is on the im- 
molation of women. Everywhere in the world except India, Fisch argues, 
this practice declined with the weakening of the belief in the hereafter, 
in India, the custom was adapted to a notion of ‘accumulated’ spintual 
capital built around a belief that one’s position in the other world is deter- 
mined by actions in this world (p. 465). However, Fisch’s claim remains 
largely unsubstantiated as the processes of such transformations in belief 
systems remain unexplored. 

Andrea Major’s edited volume offers an anthology of writings on sati 
in India spanning several historical periods and genres of writing. Her 
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detailed introduction acknowledges that the anthology remains but a seg- 
ment of a very large corpus of writings on the subject, from which another 
anthologist working on the same theme might organise an altogether 
different volume. Nevertheless, this collection offers a representative 
introduction to writings on sati in India that is particularly credible as it 
grew out of the author’s detailed historical research on the theme, pub- 
lished earlier by the same press as Pious Flames: European Encounters 
with Sati (1500-1830). The present anthology comprises seventy-three 
items excerpted from ancient texts; medieval and modern travelogues; 
colonial accounts; missionary, official and Indian viewpoints in the aboli- 
tion debate between 1805-30; accounts from the princely states; debates 
in the nationalist era; literary representations; as well as from writings 
on sati in contemporary India. Each of the seven broadly, chronologically 
arranged sections in the volume include writings reflecting different dim- 
ensions to the practice and the changes its representation have undergone. 
All pieces and sections are provided with brief but useful contextual 

In a detailed introduction that clearly reflects the author’s historical- 
sociological engagement with the issue, Major provides valuable insights 
regarding the changing contours of the debates on sati across time. For 
instance, she questions the accuracy of the view that the sati debate was 
closed in 1829 to be only reopened in 1987, and shows instead how the 
practice had provided a ‘pragmatic’ solution to the problems of inberi- 
tance, particularly, the issue of support to dependants since very early 
periods of history. She critically draws upon the contemporary writings 
on the issue to argue that the debates in India have been less about the 
burning of a woman on her dead husband’s pyre but rather, more a site to 
examine the contestation around ideas of nation, tradition and culture. 
Departing from other influential views such as those of Lata Mani, Major 
argues that the contemporary discourse on sati is a combined outcome of 
indigenous and colonial discourses on the matter. Her emphasis upon 
the trajectories of sati abolition in the erstwhile princely states is also 
noteworthy. 

Major’s collection is useful, both to researchers and lay readers, as it 
brings together not-easy-to access authentic material needed to refute 
spurious historical claims about the practice of immolating/burning 
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widows. Taken together, the two volumes broaden the available historical 
and geographical perspectives on sati. 


Department of Sociology ANUJA AGRAWAL 
Delhi School of Economics 


Braj Ranjan Mani, Debrahmanising History: Dominance and Resistance 
in Indian Society. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2005. 456 pp. Notes, 
bibliography, index. Rs 895 (hardback). 


The current volume is the social activist and independent researcher, 
Braj Ranjan Mani’s attempt to offer a critique of dominant elitist inter- 
pretations of Indian culture and society through an account of how the 
brahmin elite suppressed non-brahmanic counter-traditions of egali- 
tarianism. The book traces the roots of the rationaltiberal democratic 
traditions inherent in the work and teachings of the Buddha, Ashoka, 
Tirumalar, Basava, Kabir and Nanak, all leading figures of anti-caste 
movements that emerged through various points through the ancient and 
medieval periods of Indian history. The book elaborates how this trad- 
ition was carried forward in modern India through the practice and 
writings of Phule, lyothee Thass, Narayana Guru, Ambedkar and Periyar. 
As Mani puts it, the project here is to ‘debrahmanise’ India’s social his- 
tory through the attempt to integrate these egalitarian trends with con- 
temporary macro-level theorisings of Indian culture and society (p. 40). 
Mani surveys the major anti-caste movements in India from Buddha to 
Ambedkar to highlight their strengths and significance within Indian 
history, especially as, typically, dominant historiography has tended to 

Elaborated over 400-odd pages, Mani’s critical reading of elite his- 
toriography based on Sanskrit textual sources attempts to show how, 
fundamentally, the history of India has revolved around a contestation 
between Vedic brahminism and egalitarian shramanism (p. 78). For Mani, 
both the corpus of religious and secular texts in Sanskrit remain an ac- 
count of how Aryan brahmins, a minority social group, were able to devise 
and institutionalise caste ideology to serve as a hegemonic construct. 
Chapter 1 highlights how the obverse of this process lay in the suppression 
of egalitarian shramanic traditions such as Buddhism and Jainism. In 
order to recuperate the significance of Buddhism in Indian history, 
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Chapter 2 reconstructs the story of the ascendancy of Jainism and 
Buddhism between the 4th and 6th centuries B.C. Elaborating the ideas 
of Buddha in detail, Mani highlights Buddhism’s challenge to Vedic 
brahminism and its elitist caste bias, particularly, through its critique of 
Vedic sacrifice and superstition, Upanishadic notions of atman and 
brahman, the caste system and the supremacy of the brahmins. 

Chapter 3 describes the series of anti-caste movements that spread 
across India between the 15th and 17th centuries, as part of which sub- 
altern saint—poets like Kabir, Dadu Dayal, Guru Nanak, Mirabai, Basava, 
Tirumular, Gyaneshwar, Eknath, Namdev, Chokamela and Tukaram 
among many others, rejected the Sanskrit tradition, challenged the scrip- 
tural authority of brahmanical texts and questioned institutionalised 
Hinduism. The powerful egalitarian thrust of the Virashaiva movement 
in Karnataka, the Varkari movement in Maharashtra, Sikhism in Punjab 
and the other bhakti movements lay in their use of the vernaculars and 
advocacy of a radical religiosity and devotionalism, their consistent chal- 
lenge of brahmanical superiority and demand for a total annihilation of 
the caste order. He suggests that we need to view these trends not just as 
alternative religious movements but as ‘a spontaneous, unstructured mass 
opposition to the dangerous ascendancy of the priestly-feudal alliance in 
the wake of the systematic liquidation of Buddhism’ (p. 142). 

Criticising Orientalist scholars for constructing a neo-Hinduism that 
renewed the authority of brahmanical texts and interpretations, Mani 
shows how this resurgent Hinduism was used by upper-caste elites to 

suppress depressed caste groups in colonial India. Chapter 4 presents a 
critical analysis of Rammohnn Roy, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Vivekanda 
and others to bring out the caste biases underlying modernised Hindu- 
ism. It was during the colonial period that Jotirao Phule (1827—90) inter- 
preted ancient Indian history as ‘an endless struggle between brabmins 
and the shudratisudras’ (p. 268). 

Chapter 5 makes a case for viewing Phule’s anti-caste radicalism, his 
rejection of upper-caste social reform movements, identification of Hindu- 
ism as brahmanism, along with his notions of gender equality: and an 
alternative nation as noteworthy examples of the home-grown shramanic 
tradition of equality and reason. Elaborating on the emergent conscious- , 

ness of modemity from below, Mani also discusses here the contributions 
of Narayana Guru, Iyothee Thass, Periyar and Acchutanand as leaders 
of depressed class movements in the colonial period. Mani argues that 
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while Gandhi reconfigured brahmanical Hinduism as nationalism, 
Ambedkar preased for an annihilation of caste and brahmanism; the last 
chapter thematises this confrontation between Gandhi and Ambedkar in 
the 1930s as the modern moment of the conflict between the Brahmanic 
and shramanic traditions. 

Debrahmanising History is a commendable attempt to produce an 
alternative national history of India through a survey of the existing 
scholarship. Boldly underscoring the elite brahmanical bias of nationalist 
historiography, it is perhaps the first book from a dalit-bahnjan perspec- 
tive in English to be published by a leading academic publisher. Drawing 
upon recent work on anti-caste movements by a range of scholars includ- 
ing Haiah, Aloysius, Gail Omvedt, G.P. Deshpande, Uma Chakravarti, 
M.S. Gore, V. Geetha and S.V. Rajadnrai, this volume serves also as a 
reference work for activists and scholars on a range of issues related to 
the various anti-caste movements. 

Nevertheless, the book offers little that is original in terms of a new 
perspective of history. It fails to engage with both subaltern and fem- 
inist discussions on new modes of historiography and tends to reproduce 
available arguments/views in the existing studies by well-known dalit— 
bahujan scholars in India and others working abroad. The task of pro- 
ducing an alternative history requires new sources, new categories and 
ee ee ee 
ground. Even as it ins a polemical work addressed to fellow activists, 
Mani’s work retains the nationalist frame of history to narrate the story 
of dalit-bahujans. Staying entirely focused on the imperatives of a singu- 
lar, written history centered around a homogeneous nation state, this 
approach undermines efforts to foreground multiple modes of narrating 
the nation and attempts by dalit critics to use memory and experience to 
imagine new futures. Mani’s attempt to narrate the history of ‘India’ 
from the time of the Aryan immigration to Ambedkar assigns a prob- 
lematic immutability to the nation. dalit-bahujans appear, within this 
seamless narrative, either as victims or kings from time immemorial. Such 
a story, seemingly premised on an oppression/glary binary, does little 
justice to contemporary negotiations and contestations. Vedic brahmins, 
Vivekananda, Gandhi, Tagore, Nehru, Golwalkar—all appear here as 
upholders of brahmanism; most significantly, however, a serious limita- 
tion of the book remains that it does not displace brahmins as ‘true’ his- 
torical subjects. We are presented with much interesting material about 
dalit—bahujans, but never actually hear their voices and narratives. 
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Categories such as brahminism, caste, varna, Hinduism and religion 
are used loosely; crucially, for instance, Mani’s use of the central category 
of brahminism refers to false, pseudo ideas held by brahmins in a way 
that assumes that the category can apparently remain unchanged across 
centuries. Assuming that brahmins and dalit-bahujans can be evoked as 
natural, fixed historiographical categories, the process of debrahman- 
ising is interpreted as presenting dalit-bahujans as heroes and brahmins 
as conspirators. Rather simplistically, both the Hindu appropriation of 
Buddhism and the conservative aspects of the bhakti movements are at- 
tributed to the brahminical background of some of Buddhist teachers or 
the medieval saint—poets (p. 127, 181). 

Current claims by dalit-bahujans about history are being made as part 
of their attempts to conceptualise caste as a modern issue and to imagine 
a new egalitarian society. These claims, always equally about power, 
community and subjectivity, are not always made within scientific and 
rational modes or without challenging the discursive domain of the nation. 
How indeed then does one conceive of dalit—bahujans as subjects of 
history? 

The English and Foreign K. SATYANARAYANA 
Languages University 
Hyderabad 


Badn Narayan, Women Heroes and Dalit Assertion in North India: Cul- 
ture, Identity and Politics (Cultural Subordination and the Dalit Chal- 
lenge, vol. 5). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 186 pp. Tables, 
plates, notes, bibliography, index. Rs 295 (paperback). 


‘Dalit politics was a small plant in Maharashtra which I have transplanted 
and nurtured in the grounds of UP’—-words proclaimed by Kanshi Ram 
many years before the party he founded, the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), 
won a clear majority in Uttar Pradesh (UP), in 2007, to end fifteen years 
of coalition government in the state. This political mandate brought 
Mayawati firmly back into the chief minister’s seat, this time without 
the need for support from any other political party. Against these contem- 
porary events, the book takes as its dual focus, the invention and recon- 
struction of the memories and myths around the role of dalits in the 
1857 rebellion, while thematising their use in contemporary electoral 
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mobilisation of dalit communities. In this manner, the book tries to under- 
stand the relationship between cultural politics, the democratic partici- 
pation of marginalised communities of UP and the dissenting culture of 
dalit communities emerging around the growing assertion of cultural 
symbols. The book takes the reader on a vivid journey surveying the 
political dynamics of central and eastern UP, especially the regions of 
Purvanchal, Bundelkhand and the Awadh. Poised between a study of 
contemporary political assertion and the realm of invented narrative, 
Badri Narayan’s work brings out how new cultural inventions have been 
imposing themselves on established political structures in UP. The dedi- 

cation of the volume to ‘those who are struggling to make their future 
better’ signals the author’s identification with the fact of persistent ex- 
clusion of dalits from the realms of high caste constructions of con- 
temporary history, knowledge and culture. The book thus proceeds to 
foreground the methods and strategies adopted by dalit communities to 
reappropriate symbols and myths in order to create alternative cultural. 
spaces within the frameworks of elite historiography that have hitherto 
sought to obscure subaltern agency over time. 

These processes are analysed through a combination of field research 
and a close examination of oral and printed literary sources and icono- 
graphy. The book attempts to understand the attempted subversion of 
caste and gender stereotypes through a reappropriation, within dalit 
discourse, of icons of low caste viranganas (courageous women) whose 
significant contributions to the Indian uprising in 1857 had been rendered 
invisible by high caste ideology. The book discusses the identification 
and valorisation of viranganas like Jhalkaribai and Udadevi, alongside 
attempts to create a seeming palimpsest identifying Mayawati with these 
brave figures of the past. The author discusses how this coalescing, 
through iconic, oral and printed means, of the contemporary figure of 
Mayawati with these historical women heroes has sought to project her 
as the ideal leader of Dalits, attributed with qualities of rajatva (regality) 
and viratva (bravery). 

The book, thus, culls out details from diverse sources to show how 
hitherto marginalised groups construct alternate cultural resources 
through a re-reading and reinterpretation of conventional cultural nar- 
ratives and icons. The story of an emergent anti-colonial nationalism 
during the 1857 uprising comprises many interpretive gaps and possi- 
bilities that fall outside the thrust of lmear elite narratives of the struggle 
culminating in independence in 1947. Such historiographical ruptures 
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allow for the identification of resistance and the emergence of alternative 
dalit narratives focusing on the significant role played by low caste indi- 
viduals and groups during the ‘Great Rebellion’. Women Heroes and 
Dalit Assertion in North India sketches the various trajectories through 
which Dalit groups have sought, successfully, to construct a counter- 
culture challenging dominant brahmanical narratives and iconography 
of the 1857 uprising. The glorious contributions of low caste heroes are 
evoked through an invented history seeking recompense for the neglect 
of several decades. 

Linking itself intimately with attempts to create alternate histories 
that can be invoked as a political resource and collective memory as part 
of the proceas of electoral and democratic contestation, the field work 
for this study has allowed for the recuperation of an invaluable reservoir 
of resource material for students of cultural and political studies. At the 
game time, it is important to note that the aim and purpose of the present 
study is somewhat at variance with Badri Narayan’s earlier works seeking 
to critically document and anthologise dalit political discourse and writ- 
ings. As part of the series on ‘Cultural Subordination and the Dalit Chal- 
lenge’, initiated in 1998, the current volume works with the clear aim of 
bestowing positive recognition upon the cultural contributions of hitherto 
repressed communities. The series aims at examining the processes of 
world, and the eventual self-assertion from such communities to carve 
out spaces of resistance and contest their figuring within academic and 
mainstream discourse, primarily as victims. Such work exploring the 
realms of culture, identity and politics must inevitably straddle conven- 
tional disciplinary boundaries. Women Heroes and Dalit Assertion in 
North India combines critical perspectives from literary, cultural and 
political studies to explore the linkages between intricate issues such as 
competing identity claims; the place of orality and the written word within 
contemporary cultural politics; the relation between social power, collect- 
ive memory and history; and the question of epistemology and knowledge 
making in a democracy rife with inequalities. The slim volume embraces 
a surprisingly wide range of issues that can serve as potential entry points 
to a nuanced exploration of the categories of culture, identities, commu- 
nity codes and nationhood. 

The volume, thus, does not confine itself to the emergence and growth 
of the BSP in UP but embraces several wider theoretical issues pertain- 
ing to the relationship between politics, identity and generation of new 
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histories that reject traditional discriminatory knowledge constructs. In 
addressing itself to these issues, the book, thus, articulates several com- 
plex questions that have troubled observers of Indian political system 
for long. It touches upon the question of affirmative action through ‘pro- 
tective’ discrimination; the relevance of icons, processions and slogans 
within subaltern assertion; the trajectory of caste privileges of deprivation; 
and privileges and its translation into the arithmetic of political ascend- 
ancy within parliamentary democracy. In doing this, the book tracks 
the attempts by dalit groups to organise and coordinate cultural modes 
of resistance. While presenting such a conscious creation of a new culture 
of dissent, the book challenges subconscious assumptions underlying 
dominant notions of culture. 

The far-reaching consequences attributed to the role of culture bring 
to mind Raymond Williams’ idea of culture as ‘a way of life’; however, 
a closer reading reveals many analytical divergences. While Williams’ 
(John Higgins ed., Raymond Williams Reader : 2001, p. 14) emphasis was 
on regarding culture as a ‘whole way of life, and...a part of a social organ- 
isation, which economic change clearly and radically affects’, Narayan 
seems to endorse Ashish Nandy’s argument about Indian society being 
‘organized more a: ound culture than around its politics’ (p. 22). While 
the BSP initially attempted to mobilise dalits through an Ambedkarite 
vocabulary foregrounding social and economic factors, in later years, 
learning both from its own experience and that of the dalit movement in 
Maharashtra, it had to adapt its political language to embrace popular 
subaltern cultural symbols of the region (p. 49). Needless to say, these 
issues have been contentious, and continue to generate a great deal of 
debate and discussion. 

Women Heroes and Dalit Assertion in North India examines intricate 
academic issues with an assumed ease. Much like the tree of dalit politics 
that Kanshi Ram saw himself as planting in UP, the conclusion reiterates 
the book’s objective to ‘rework’ the cultural ground of UP and the psyche 
of the deprived castes ‘in which the huge tree of dalit politics has been 
spreading its branches’ (p. 169). 


Zakir Husain College VIBHA S: CHAUHAN 
University of Delhi 
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Shahid Amin (ed.), A Concise Encyclopaedia of North Indian Peasant 
Life: Being a Compilation from the Writings of William Crooke, 
J.R. Reid and G.A. Grierson. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2005. 
596 pp. Tables, figures, plates, notes, appendices, glossary, index. 
Rs 2,250 (hardback). 


Part of a series titled, ‘South Asian Colonial Archives’, this volume is an 
excellent social guide to the cultural and linguistic practices embedded 
in the material world of the peasantry in 19th century north India. Edited 
by Shahid Amin, the current volume weaves its way through such 
archives, only to confirm the belief that despite being a colonial edifice, 
they remain a major resource for understanding the landscape of the 
19th century countryside. Working with the texts and perspectives pro- 
vided by key colonial administrators such as William Crooke, J.R. Reid 
and G.A. Grierson, the editor’s vision carves for us a deep historical 
understanding and a feel of the agrarian life of a century ago in the region 
that currently falls in eastern Uttar Pradesh (UP) and Bihar. 

The volume consists of four parts, preceded by Amin’s insightful intro- 
duction focusing on some key aspects of colonial knowledge and the 
specific context of the purabia (eastern) region in which these texts were 
produced. Part I presents the edited text of William Crooke’s Materials 
for a Rural and Agricultural Glossary of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, originally published from Allahabad in 1879. At the time, the 
young Crooke was the Assistant Magistrate of the district town of 
Gorakhpur in eastern UP, where this draft glossary was officially cir- 
culated as a much-needed resource to the provincial bureaucracy. The 
draft was meant to be revised after receiving feedback from contemporary 
observers; however, this planned enlarged glossary was never published. 
Further, only a single copy of the 1879 volume now apparently survives 
in Lucknow! One of Amin’s major contribution has been to bring that 
virtually lost text back into the public domain. First reissued in 1989, 
Crooke’s Materials is presented as an enlarged edition in this larger 
volume along with an extended introduction. 

Significantly, Crooke’s glossary was no isolated one-off exercise or 
amateur product of a colonial official’s hobby. It forms part of a series of 
such glossaries and handbooks produced by functionaries of the colo- 
nial state as it evolved on Indian soil from the late 18th century onwards. 
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Thus, Part II of the present volume presents portions from the Azamgarh 
Settlement Report by J.R. Reid (first published from Allahabad in 1881). 
Entrusted with revising the land revenue settlement of Azamgarh district, 
Reid collected minute and extensive information on agrarian production 
and the manufacture of agro-products like sugarcane, indigo and opium. 
Also presented here is a section on samples of rustic speech and a rural 
glossary from Azamgarh put together by Reid. In Part II, Amin has 
included samples of the Bhojpuri ‘dialect’, current in the north Bihar 
district of Saran, gathered in George Grierson’s Seven Grammars of the 
Dialects and Subdialects of the Bihari Language, which was published 
in 1884. 

The editor situates these compilations by colonial administrators as 
part of the ‘spurt in the collation and codification of colonial knowledge 
on Indian society’ (pp. 29-30) in the post-Revolt decades of the 1870s 
and 1880s. This period witnessed the issuing of a plethora of District 
Gazetteers, Final Settlement Reports and decennial census surveys that 
sought to map, classify and know Indian society in ways that served the 
administrative, fiscal and policing goals of the colonial state. Several 
critical questions apply here: should such colonial knowledge be seen as 
an extension, a mere instrument of colonial domination?; what role did 
native informants play in its production?; and how representative or 
authentic was it? Indeed, Amin provides a critique of this official discourse 
as knowledge, and yet, one needs to emphasise that the fascinating 
texts he presents warn against any hasty and reductionist attempt to dis- 
miss them as a mere tool of colonialism. For instance, part of the reposi- 
tories of cultural and ethical life of ordinary people—the conversations, 
fables and Bhojpuri songs (Part [])—are an absolute delight to read. 
They belong to the familiar genre of didactic folktales that transmit popu- 
lar wisdom through characters drawn from animals, birds, the poor, the 
rich and even inanimate objects. If deployed with due caution that is 
mindful of the positivist assumptions and stereotypes that informed this 
information-gathering enterprise, such stories can be imaginatively used 
by scholars as sources to analyse social relations, power and the material- 
ity of rural life. 

Amin’s analysis highlights key assumptions that Crooke typically 
works with, including the apparent ‘changelessness of the physical world 
of the Indian peasant’ (p. 35), the ‘inevitability’ of ordering the material 
within the grid of the English alphabet and the neglect of indigenous 
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categories of classification. Within this mindset, the power of the master 
language to be alone credited with possessing conceptual/classificatory 
terms (while Indian languages had only ‘names’) is more than apparent. 
Hence, items of native cuisine are translated as ‘a mess of pounded vege- 
tables’ or as ‘a thin sweet pastry’, all rendered intelligible in the language 
Se ee A 
of present-day restaurants that claim to serve the cuisine of the Raj! In 

the search of an authentic and timeless rural world, Crooke overlooks the 
peasant’s appropriation of things and words that were initially alien to 
his world. Even more important was the marginalisation of relations of 
production and the reality of conditions of labour. Thus, the money-lender 
is noticed only briefly by Crooke, while Reid’s writings completely ignore 
the all-pervasive prevalence of women’s labour (p. 46). Not that being 
Indian guaranteed freedom from similar limitations, particularly, if the 
inquiry remained driven by essentialist or exclusionary assumptions. 
Thus, Amin observes that Amba Prasad Suman’s two-volume glossary, 
Krishak Jeevan Sambandhi Brajbhasha Shabdavali: Aligarh Kshetra ki 
Boli ke Adhar par, contains a mine of information on the rural life of the 
Brajbhasha-speaking region. Ignoring the appropriation of Arabic and 
Persian words during the seven centuries of so-called ‘foreign’ rule of 
Muslims, Suman’s glossary, however, proceeds to purge these instances. 
Quite rightly, Amin locates this tendency in the contentious Urdu/Hindi 
divide that emerged with such damaging intellectual and political con- 

from the late 19th century onwards (pp. 43—44). 

Especially in the light of his claim on the opening page that the question 
of native complicity. or involvement in the production of knowledge about 
India has been wrestled within the arena (akhara) of the colonial archives, 
Amin’s treatment of the role of the native informant—collaborator appears 
to be somewhat sketchy. We get a glimpse of Ram Gharib Chaube’s 
relationship with William Crooke, whom the former assisted in the 1890s. 
Educated at Presidency College in colonial Calcutta, Chaube made avail- 
able, and facilitated, the reading of a vast amount of ethnographic material 
for Crooke, subsequently describing himself as the ‘late pandit to William 
Crooke’. And yet, despite his fondness and reliance on Chaube, Crooke 
never acknowledged him in any of his published writings. Crooke knew 
that Chaube was no ordinary assistant and continued their association 
even after he retired to England. More details and questions have emerged 
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in Amin’s subsequent work and from Sadhana Naithani’s recent work; 
In Quest of Indian Folktales: Pandit Ram Gharib Chaube and William 
Crooke (Hyderabad: Orient BlackSwan Private Limited, 2009). Naithani 
asserts that the workaholic Chaube was not merely a colonised native 
informant but had apparently conceived of a reverse ‘occidentalist’ project 
of writing biographies of some British civil servants in India. However, 
he died, penniless and insane, in his village near Gorakhpur, before he 
could do that. Clearly, this suggests a relationship far too complex to 
be described through simple binaries that often characterise studies of 
colonialism. 

This is an exciting work that blends insights into colonial knowledge 
production with meticulously contextualised descriptions of the physical 
and material world of the north Indian peasant in late colonial India. 
Clearly, Shahid Amin’s romance and engagement with eastern UP, begun 
neatly three decades ago, continues. His earlier writings on sugarcane 
cultivation and the small peasant economy of the region brought a much 
required reorientation of the terms in which Indian economic history 
was hitherto written. Subsequently, his sojourn into subaltern history 
via the thematising of popular Gandhian nationalism put forward new 
models of writing social history. Amin’s present work, with its collation 
of vignettes of rustic peasant speech and dialect, should be of much value 
not just to philologists but to anyone interested in the making of the 
Hindi public sphere. By presenting Crooke and others in this manner, 
Amin has—-wisely—opened up new vistas of research, instead of trying 
to have the last word on them. 


Zakir Husain College SANJAY SHARMA 
University of Delhi 
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